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Preface 



Historically, the study of the school as a social organization has 
been a neglected area of empirical inquiry. Although many reasons exist for 
this apparent oversight, of particular importance has been the tendency of 
past analysts of the school to utilize conceptual models derived from 
primarily economic or social psychological assumptions. In such instances 
the results have been disappointing from a sociological perspective, for 
the fundamentally social nature of the school as a formal organization 
has been overlooked. 

This report seeks to avoid this limitation by advancing and test- 
ing an exploratory model of the American public school as an open social 
system in a highly modem and heterogeneous society. In applying the model 
to the issue of equality of educational opportunity we have focused on the 
potential, impact of the sociocultural environments of schools upon their 
structure and functioning. Our results suggest that the issue of environ- 
mental effects on the school is no longer one of whether the sociocultural 
context influences the school as a social organization, but rather of what 
aspects of this context have an influence and in what form that influence 
is expressed. 

The approach which we have used has been quite eclectic. Although 
we are sociologists, our view of the sdiool as a social organization has 
borrowed heavily from general systems theory which had its origin approxi- 
mately two decades ago on the frontier between biology and physics. In 
conceptualizing the sociocultural contexts of schools we have drawn largely 
from a cross-cultural perspective developed by anthropologists and economic 
geographers to compare societies, not social units within a single society. 
Our methods of data collection and analysis have been primarily those of 
large-scale survey research which until recently have been applied almost 
exclusively to the Individual as the unit of analysis, rather than to a 
collectivity such as the school. The statistical methodology which we have 
employed is a form of multivariate regression analysis utilized primarily 
by economists. Throu^out this endeavor our major objective has been to 
synthesize existing theory and method in order to understand better the 
nature of the American public schsol as a social organization. 

The School Context Study which constitutes the empirical portion 
of this report (Chapters Nine through TWelve) had its origin in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Section 402 of that legislation directed the United 
States Commissioner of Education to conduct a survey of inequalities of 
educational opportunity related to racial, religious, and ethnic charac- 
teristics of the American population. To accomplish this a national in- 
quiry with a sample of approximately 650,000 pupils in grades one, three, 
six, nine, and twelve was carried out during the 1965-66 school year under 
the direction of Professor James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins University. 

In addition several smaller studies were conducted to investigate the 

question of inequality of educational opportunity in ways not possible with- 
in the larger stu y. 
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The School Context Study is a byproduct of one of th^e smaller 
studies, an inquiry conducted at Florida State University by paries B. 
Nam A Levis Rhodes, and Robert E. Harriott under contract with 
Office of Education (OEC5-99-150) . In accordance wi^ that agreement the 
October 1965 Current Population Survey (CPS) of the U. S. 

Census was supplemented to obtain detailed information regarding the home 
and school environments of approximately 27,000 persons between the ^es 
of 6 and 19 in a national sample of households. . 

to the Bureau of the Census for their aid in the collection of 
and to our colleagues. Professors Nam and Rhodes, for their assistance in 

making the school data available to us for this project. 



The present report has been completed under the auspices of the 
Center for the Study of Education, a division of the Institute for Social 
Research at Florida State University. We are indebted to the institute 
director. Professor Charles M. Grigg, for his assistance in our endeavor. 



The research was initiated under the Jurisdiction of the Institute 
of Human Learning at Florida State University and we are 
ful to its director. Professor Russell P. Kropp, for his efforts in obtain 
ins financial support for our research and for the many additional foms 
of facilitation which he offered during the past three years. Without la 
aid and nurturance this work would neither have materialized nor have been 

completed . 



We also received able assistance from the members of our research 
and clerical staffs. We are particularly indebted to James L. Morrison 
who supervised both the extensive data processing required by the project 
anA the preparation of this report. Richard Kurth conducted the analysis 
of non-response and prepared the first draft of Appendix A. Ronald Estes 
supervised the bibliographic searches required for Chapters Five, Six, 
and Seven. Able bibliographic and editorial assistance was received from 
Russell Thornton and Marie Osmond. David Brenner and Richard Noennlch 
developed computer programs for the various phases of data reduction and 
analysis. Peggy Phelps administered the many financial matters connected 
with our research, while Barbara L. Tanner served as the project secretary 
during the first year of our work and Mary Lou Rippee during the second. 



Portions of early drafts of this report were read and criticized 
by many colleagues. We are particularly indebted to Professors Ronald 
Corwin and Robert Dreeben for their most extensive and helpful criticism 
of the entire final draft. Although wc have made a concerted effort to 
strengthen this report in the light of all suggestions we have no doubt 
fallen short and must remain solely responsible for the limitations of our 

work. 
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January, 1969 
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SUMMARY 



Chapter One of this report introduces the general focus of the 
research — the issue of "educational opportunity" within American 
society. Evidence from a variety of sources is presented to docu- 
ment the existence of inequalities in educationally related behavior. 
We note, however, that although a shift from a "conservative to a 
"radical" definition of the concept of "equality" has been taking 
place during the past century, there is still great variation in its 
meaning. This variation is to some extent the result of disagree- 
ments regarding the causes of differences in educationally related 
behavior. Again, although a shift from an emphasis on hereditary to 
environmental factors can be noted, there is by no means a consensus 
on the relative importance of one factor versus another. Because of 
different meanings assigned to the concept and to varying emphases 
attributed to different factors thought to cause inequality, disagree- 
ments arise regarding the appropriate remedies which should be carried 
out to assure greater equality of opportunity . While a measure of 
evidence is available to evaluate the tenability of assumptions made 
by those who see the problem and its solution to lie primarily with 
the individual, there is little systematic theory or evidence upon 
which the validity of proposals which focus on either the educational 
system or the larger social order as both the source of the problem 
and the most appropriate focus for change. It is in part to meet this 
need that the subsequent theoretical model and data analysis presented 
in Chapters Two through Twelve is presented. In part, also, the pur- 
pose of the model and analysis is to permit a general view of American 
education in terms of modernization processes apparent within our 
society. 
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Modernization and Education 

Chapter Two discusses the nature of modernization and its effects 
upon societies generally and upon American society specifically. The 
close relationship cross-culturally between modernization and educa- 
tion processes is observed, and it is asserted that the basis for t is 
relationship rests upon the technological requirements of modernizing 
societies. Specifically, we argue that technological development, as 
the basis for modernization, necessitates the development of particular 
skills and orientations on the part of the members of the society, 
Furthermore, because of the nature of these skills and orientations, 
they can best be instilled through the institution of formal education. 
We contend that requirements for personnel with appropriate skills and 
orientations underlie the close relationship between modernization and 
characteristics of a system of formal education. 

A second major consideration in Chapter Two concerns the uniform- 
ity of the modernization process within any society and we note con- 
siderable variation in the manner in which modernization can and does 
occur within any society. Thus, modernization is a continuous transi- 
tional process wherein particular institutions or geographic areas are 
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at different stages of modernization and are modernizing at 
rates. This differential modernization process, along with the pre- 
viously noted close relationship between education and technology, has 
led us’^to suggest that different states within the United States could 

be characterized as being more or less modern. ” 

used in cross-cultural research and upon U. S. Census data for 1960, an 
<n.i.v of "modernization" is constructed, and the 48 coterminous 
Amerlc«n states are ranked in terms of their degree of “"Jernlzation. 
Subsequently, a correlation of the modernization score for those states 
with particular attributes of their educational system is performed, 
and yields results consistent with our earlier assertions. 

On the basis of these findings, we adduce that in contemporary 

American society, modernization 

level of the state. We then reason that 

education at such a macroscopic level, it could ®1®° ®° ®‘ ‘^® 

of the school as a social organization. Thus, we assert that the same 
conditions fostering or hindering modernization exist withi n stMes as 
well as among them, and that the concommltant developront of formal edu 
cation aTEte level of the school will vary in a similar manner. To 
explore this possibility, a more elaborate fram^ork *’'®“ 

In traditional organizational theory is required — one that can take 
into account more systematically the nature of possible environmental 
inauenctrupon the school as a social organization. We have selected 
the "general'^systems approach" as set forth by Buckley, Katz and Kahn, 

and von Bertalanffy. 

Open Sociocultural Systems 

We introduce the concepts associated with a general systems 
approach in Chapter Three and relate this approach to sociocultural 
^rst^s in gL?al. It is pointed out that 

purposive in nature and adaptive to environmental J''® 

ourposive nature of the sociocultural system is seen as being de 
termined by its institutional role, while its adaptive tendencies are 
explained in terms of its dependence as an open system upon its more 
environments. Inputs to sociocultural systems are defined 
in terms of materials, personnel, and information, and , 

tinguished from production throughputs which are seen as 
and/or personnel acted upon by the sociocultural syst^® 
the distinction is made between organization outputs (the ene g 
expended by the organization in the meeting of its 
quirements) and production outputs (the transformed ° 

system) . Homeostasis of the sociocultural syst^ is 
of the system's efforts to maintain itself in the face of conflicting 
institutional requirements and as environmental constraints and pres- 
sures. Differentiation is viewed as being the tendency of 
cultural system to develop into a more complex form. As a ®^®P 

in this analogy between general systems and open sociocultural y * 
Hve 8ub“st^s are identified as comprising the 

-- SainteLnce, production, boundary, adaptation, and managerial. TOe 
fir^ four sub^yttems are each seen to vary in J^® 

ture of the environmental constraints and pressures, and the fifth is 
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perceived to be more stable. 

In Chapter Four the school is described in terms of these general 
characteristics of open sociocultural systems. Inputs are defined in 
terms of the materials, personnel, and information utilized by the 
school in its on-going activities. Production throughputs are identi- 
fied as the "raw materials” acted upon by the school (i.e., the pupils). 
Organizational outputs are defined in terms of the energies expended by 
teachers, administrators, school board members, and other school 
sonnel in meeting the organizational requirements of the school, and in 
fulfilling the school’s institutional role. Production outputs are de- 
fined in terms of the pupils at a terminal level of the organization, 
since they are acted upon by it and are then released into the social 

environment . 

The Environments of Schools 

In Chapters Five, Six and Seven we consider selected aspects of 
the school’s sociocultural environment — region, metropolitanization, 
and social class. We review extensive literature concerning differences 
within American society on these dimensions. By so doing, two Important 
factors are noted: first, that American society is not as homogeneous 
as is generally assumed; secondly, and perhaps of more importance, we 
describe the manner in which variations in region, metropolitanization, 
and social class can influence the nature of the environmental context 
of the school and thus the school Itself. 

In Chapter Five, five regions are identified: the Northeast, the 

Southeast, the Great Lakes, the Plains, and the West. Although having 
some similarity in ideology and values, these regions are seen to yaipr 
in the relative emphasis given to particular beliefs and values which 
in turn is associated with their extent of modernization. 

The ideology and values believed to be most consistent with modern 
sociocultural requirements are those associated with materialism and 
progress. It was also argued that the development of an elaborate tech- 
nology in a society presupposes a willingness to manipulate the physica 
environment, as well as a belief that it can be done. These, plus the 
tendency to define "progress” in tangible and mechanistic terms, are 
essential ingredients in the development of a "modem sociocultural 
system,” for they permit the continued development and exploitation or 
the technological means potentially available to any group. In the case 
of the regions, the Northeast, West and Great Lakes were 
emphasize these characteristics to a greater extent than the Southeast 
and the Plains. Consistent with this expectation, we noted that the 
former three regions are much higher in terms of the modernization index 

than the latter two regions. 

Chapter Six contains our discussion of metropolitanization and the 
effects of this process upon educational phenomena. Consideration is 
also given to the differences between rural or non-metropolitan life 
and urban or metropolitan life. These metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
differences are considerad to be important in determining the ideology 
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and values characteristic of an area. The relation of these to commu~ 
nity cohesion is also noted. It is pointed out that in the non-met- 
ropolltan community, values and Ideology serve to unite the community 
and, therefore, take on a "sacred" quality. In contrast, the cohesion 
of metropolitan communities is based upon a "pursuent rationality" or 
cooperation in order to attain individual ends. In this type of com- 
munity cohesion is maintained through an orientation based upon unlver- 
sallsm, specificity and achievement. This type of cohesion is seen to 
be more consistent with the requirements of modem society and, accord- 
ingly, to produce a more modern sociocultural context within which the 
school as a social organization exists. 



Chapter Seven considers the nature of social class differences in 
American society. Within this chapter, the definition of social class 
is considered, and research concerning both general class differences 
in American society and the effects of such differences upon education 
are cited. Social class differences are seen to be primarily the re- 
sult of particular combinations of skills and orientations associated 
with the productive process. The consequences of such differences for 
education, we argue, are manifested primarily in different orientations. ; 
Relative to the educational system, middle class behavior is predicated ; 
upon social role orientations best described as unlversallstlc, specific,; 
affectively neutral, and achievement oriented. In the same context, 
lower class behavior is seen to be particularistic, diffuse, affective 
and ascrlptlve in nature. The former type of role orientation is char- 
acterized as being more "modern" (l.e., more consistent with the re- 
quirements of a complex, industrialized society), and the latter type 
characterized as being less so. 



Research Design 



Chapter Eight synthesizes in brief fashion the conclusions reached 
in Chapters Five, Six and Seven, regarding the nature of the Influence 
of region, metropolltanlzatlon and social class upon education and in- 
tegrates those conclusions with the model of the school as an open 
social system set forth in Chapters Three and Four. Drawing upon the 
discussion of the relationship of the modernization process to formal 
education in Chapter Two, the three environmental attributes are related 
to the school in terms of the extent to which they reflect the effects 
of the modernization process. In this chapter, the broad working 
hypothesis is advanced that the more modern the sociocultural context 
of the American public school , the more modem its organizational struc- 
ture and functioning . — — 



In Chapter Nine, the data used in the analysis are introduced. It 
is noted that these data were collected in 1965 by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census as a minor part of the Equality of Educational Opportunity 
survey of the U. S. Office of Education. The sample of schools avail- 
able for analysis are described in terms of the three modernization 
contexts (region, metropolltanlsm, and social class), and also in terms 
of their racial compositions. In addition, a preliminary analysis of 
the type of control and organizational arrangements is made to introduce 
the analytic methods employed and to demonstrate the feasibility of the 
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more complex analysis to be performed in Chapters Ten, Eleven and 
Twelve. 

Organizational Structure 

Chapters Ten, Eleven and Twelve present analyses of the data which 
deal with particular aspects of the American public school as a social 
organization. In Chapter Ten, two aspects of organizational structure 
are considered ~ the size of the school and one form of structural 
specialization (the number of grades within the organization) . Based 
upon our working hypothesis that the more modem the sociocultural con- 
text of the American public school, the more modem Its structure and 
function. It Is anticipated that the more modern region, metropolitan 
area, and social class context would, on the average, have larger and 
more specialized schools. This expectation Is supported by the results 
of the analysis performed. Schools In the Northeast, West and Great 
Lakes are, on the average, significantly larger than schools In the 
Plains or Southeast regions. The more metropolitan area, on the average 
has the larger schools as well. So, also, do the higher social class 
schools tend to be larger, on the average, than the lower social class 
schools. One Important exception to our expectations Is reflected In 
the Interaction effects of the social class and central city context. 
Important also Is the Interaction effects of region and central city 
upon school size. 

Increased specialization of grade level Is also found to be related 
to the modernization context. Further analysis of the data for main and 
Interaction effects of the three modernization contexts reveals a sig- 
nificant relationship existent In each case. Independent of the effect 
of the other two contexts. In particular, the metropolitan context con- 
tributes to the Increased probability of age-grade specialization within 
the sample of schools. The Interaction effects of regional, metropol- 
Itanlzatlon and social class environments In all cases Involve the 
social class context. Specifically, the data Indicate that the more 
modem the region and metropolitan area, the le?^8 effect social class 
context has upon organizational age-grade specialization. 

Organizational Inputs 

Chapter Eleven focuses upon the effects of regional, metropolltan- 
Izatlon, and social class contexts upon the personnel and material 
Inputs Into the American public school. Those personnel Inputs analyzed 
are the percent of teachers In the school with at least a master's de- 
gree and the percent of male teachers In the school. Material Inputs 
Include whether or not elementary schools have a centralized library, 
the presence of typing Instruction In junior high schools, and the 
presence of a shop with power tools In junior high schools. 

Results of the analysis reported In Chapter Eleven Indicate that 
the more modern the region and the social class context, the greater 
the percentage of teachers In the average school with at least a mas- 
ter's degree. However, the effects of metropolitan area on this aspect 
of school Inputs appear to be expressed Indirectly through the size of 
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schools. So, also, the more modern region had significantly more male 
teachers in the average school than the less modem region. However, 
our analysis revealed that the effects of metropolitan area and social 
class context on teacher sex distribution are not as predicted. A 
higher proportion of male teachers, on the average, are found in the 
lower class schools than in the upper class schools, with the tendency 
for schools in the central city to have fewer male teachers than com- 
parable schools in the ring or non-metropolitan areas. 

The three material inputs are also analyzed to determine the effect 
of modernization contexts upon organization specialization. The re- 
sults indicate, as expected, that in the more modem metropolitan area, 
elementary schools, on the average, are more likely to have a central- 
ized library than are those in the ring, while, in turn, schools in 
the ring are more likely to have a centralized library than are those 
in a non-metropolitan area. So, also, higher social class environments 
have a greater percentage of elementary schools with centralized - 
braries than lower class environments. However, when the effect of the 
size of the school is removed, the influence of the metropolitan area 
is somewhat reduced (although still significant) , while the effect o 
social class is increased. In addition, the less modern region has a 
significantly higher percentage of elementary schools with a central- 
ized library than does the more modem region. 









Junior high schools with an emphasis upon typing are more common 
in the modern region (Northeast, West, and Great Lakes) than in the 
less modern region (Southeast and Plains). So, also, schools in the 
central city emphasize typing more than do schools in the metropolitan 
ring or non-metropolitan areas. Further, in all social class contexts 
except the central city in the modern area, schools in higher social 
class environments give more emphasis to typing than do schools in 
lower class environments. However, this difference between schools 
in differing social class environments is not statistically signifi- 
cant, nor are schools in the ring significantly different from schools 
in the non-metropolitan area in respect to this type of input. 



Finally, the input of a shop with power tools is found to vary 
significantly with all three modernization contexts in the Banner 
predicted. The more modern region, the central city, and the higher 
social class schools are all observed to have a higher percentage of 
junior high schools with a shop with power tools than are their counter- 
parts in less modern contexts. Further analyses reveal significant 
interactions, for social class differences in the percentage of junior 
high schools having a shop with power tools are much greater in the 
metropolitan ring and non-metropolitan area of the less modern region 
(but only in the non-metropolitan area of the more modern region;, 
than in the central city. These relationships persist when the size 

of the school is controlled. 



Production Throughput and Output 



In Chapter Twelve the analysis centers on the effects of the three 
modernization contexts upon production throughputs and outputs in 
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American public schools. Throughputs are measured by the percent of 
pupils in the school behind in reading at least one year (technical 
knowledge), the mean I.Q. of the students in the school (technical 
skill), and the percent of pupils in the school at least one year 
behind their age grade cohort (instrumental orientation). Production 
outputs are measured by the percent of school dropouts (negative term- 
ination), the percent of pupils who went on to a four year college 
(traditional positive termination), and the percent of pupils going 
on to any form of higher education beyond high school, controlling 
for the percent of dropouts (composite positive termination). In all 
cases the effect of organizational size and input specialization (the 
percent of teachers in the school with at least a master s degree) is 

also controlled. 



Technical knowledge varies between schools as anticipated with 
respect to region and social class. Specifically, schools in the 
more modern region and the higher social class context, on the aver- 
age, have a significantly smaller percentage of students behind in 
reading than do schools in the less modern region atid lower social 
class context. This is not the case for metropolitan area differences, 
however. The metropolitan ring is not appreciably different from the 
non-metropolitan area on this measure of throughput. Further, the 
metropolitan central city area, on the average, has a greater percent- 
age of reading retardation than do the other two areas. An inter- 
action between social class and the central city results in an appar- 
ent increase in the difference between the percentage of pupils be- 
hind in reading in the lower and upper class schools within the 
central city, in comparison to that noted between these same social 
class contexts in the metropolitan ring or non-metropolitan areas. 



The effectiveness of the school in transmitting technical skill, 
as measured by average I.Q. scores, is found to be similar to the 
results obtained in the analysis of reading retardation. Again, re- 
gion and social class effects upon the school are as anticipated, an 
again metropolitan effects are in the opposite direction from that 

predicted. 



The analysis of the transmission of an instrumental orientation, 
as operationally defined by the percent of students in the school be- 
hind in their age-grade cohort, is found to be similar to ‘h® 
noted in the case of technical knowledge and skill. As in those cases, 
the effects of region and social class context upon the school are in 
the manner anticipated, while the effect of metropolltaniration is in 
the opposite direction. Again, the interaction of the effect ‘he 
central city with social class results in greater differences between 
higher and lower class schools in the central city than in the metro- 
polltan ring or non-metropolitan areas. 



In analyzing the effects of the three modernisation enviroments 
on the production output of the schools, negative termination (in terns 
of the average number of dropouts) is noted to be as anticipated with 
respect to region and social class, but in the opposite direction £or 
metropolitan areas. Specifically, it is observed that schools in the 
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more modem region and in contexts of higher social °" 

aee have significantly fewer dropouts than do schools in the less 
^d^rn mgim and of iLer social class context. The metropolitan ring 
and non-metropolitan schools, however, have fewer dropouts than <>o the 
central cities and do not differ from each other in the averap number 
of dropouts. Again, the effects of the interaction between the central 
cLyanrsokal class contexts result in greater differences between 
the^average nun*er of dropouts in the higher and lower class schools 
rtL iftrue for the metropolitan ring or non-metropolitan schools. 



The analysis of traditional positive termination, as measured by 
the percent of high school graduates going directly on to a four-y 
co!legerindlcatel that, as expected, the average percent of pu^ls 
going on to a four-year college from higher class schools 
cantly greater than that from lower class schools. Again, 
action of central city and social class contexts results in a 
difference in the cenKal city between higher and lower class schools 
than in the metropolitan ring or non-metropolitan area schools, 
ther interaction of the effects of the ring and social class emir on- 
ments results in average positive termination percentages in 
class schools being greater in the 

in the metropolitan ring, while the average positive 

fprences for higher class schools between metropolitan ring and non 

m^ro^riitm aria is as expected. Thus, in high ®»f ®i 

public schools in the metropolitan ring are more 

average, than schools in the non-metropolitan area, but this 

^^^0 low6r socistl cldss S6ttings# 



A second reversal from the ®*P®C=®^Jf ^^1^8 
to regional effects. On the average, public schools in ^**® -iSS® 
modern regions have a significantly greater percentage of Cheir high 
scS grlduates going on to a four-zear college than do spools in 
the more modem region. This appears to be particularly tme “ * 
non-metropolitan areas. However, the analysis of a ®°"*P?®“® ® 

of positive termination, as measured by the percent of high schoo 
graduates going on to any type of further 

dropouts) , reveals that the more modem region and social class m 
vlrmments, on the average, send a greater percentage “ 

ertmp form of higher education than do their less modern co p 
?hre««tfof metUoUtLlzatlon appear to be more complex, however, 
and bot^mg^La! md social class interactions with the metropolitan 

area are significant. 



Conclusion and Implications 



It can be noted from the overall results reported ^®P"®" 
Ten, Eleven and Twelve that the working hypothesis advanced in Ch p 
ter Eleht (that the more modern the sociocultural context of t 
toerlcm pubUc scLol, the more modem its organizational structure 

and Lnctionlng) is generally supported. After ^^e 

Srorr«eaLrement errors, and uncontrolled extraneous varlatxon a 
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series of Important implications suggested by both theory and data 
are noted. These are that: 

1. Variation in regional values and beliefs appears to in- 
fluence the school more than has generally been acknowl- 
edged . 

2. As a consequence of the growing pressures of modernization, 
schools in some social areas will find themselves increas- 
ingly the focus of conflict between the institutional re- 
quirements of education in a modern society and the more 
traditional pressures and constraints of the local school 
community. 

3. Social class context is becoming increasingly Important as 
an environmental influence upon the school and, therefore, 
we can anticipate the school will become Increasingly de- 
fined as a means to a societal vocational end rather than 
as a source of community cohesion and continuity, 

4. Less local support for the schools' efforts can be expected 
for schools in lower social class contexts. Increasingly, 
efforts to equalize educational opportunity will have to 
come from the Federal and state levels. 

5. Schools in some environmental contexts may inadvertently 
reinforce negative attitudes regarding the instriimental 
orientation associated with post high school behavior in 
the adult life of modern society. 

6. Schools in lower social class areas are less effective and, 
therefore, inequality of educational opportunity exists for 
the lower social class pupils as a function of the struc- 
tural and functional characteristics of their schools, 

7. The modernization process is accentuating differential 
opportunities for education between social classes. 

8. Schools in the lower class areas of central cities may be 
modernized to the point that they operate in a dysfunctional 
fashion, as far as educational opportunity for the lower 
social class is concerned. 

9. If equality of educational opportunity within American cities 
is to be achieved some resolution must be found for the cur- 
rent conflict between the society's manpower requirements 
and the psychological needs of many individuals. 
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Chapter One. The Role of the Public School In the Equalization of Educational 

Opportunity 



The general problem of opportunity within American society can be viewed 
as a problem In the Identification, cultivation, certification, and allocation 
of human talent. Historically, Americans have ascribed great value to the 
equalltarian view that society must be kept open so that the "native" talents 
of all individuals can be developed. ^ However, althou^ taking great note of 
the accomplishments of a few Americans of "humble birth" who have experienced 
great upward mobility in the occupational world, American society has until 
recently expressed little systematic concern regarding the many other individ- 
uals who have not been upwardly mobile, and have thus been unable to benefit 
from the general societal progress which has been taking place. Although in 
the past this variation in upward mobility has often been attributed to varia- 
tion in innate human "ability" and 'Vaotlvatlon," in current dialogue it is 
increasingly being attributed to variation in "educational opportunity. "2 

That there is variation in educational opportunity in America has been 
inferred from a variety of evidence regarding differences in educationally 
related behavior. Adolescents from white-collar families attend college 
more frequently than do those from blue-collar families;^ Negroes are more 
frequently excluded from military service because of educational deficiencies 
than are whites;^ rural children more frequently attend one-room schools 
than do those in urban areas per-pupll expenditures are higher in the 
suburbs than in the slums students from low- Income families more frequently 
"drop out" of high school than do those from hlgh-lncome families. 7 However, 
the degree to which the American public sdiool can be held responsible for 
such variation is widely debated. To a large extent this debate has arisen 
due to conflicting assumptions regarding the causes of such observed differ- 
ences in educationally related b^avlor. 

Causes of Variation in Educationally Related Behavior 

There has long been a concern regarding the extent to which variation 
in such educationally related b^avlor as literacy, school and college atten- 
dance, ability and adilevement test scores, etc., is attributable to innate 
differences between subgroups of individuals within American society. The 
question has been posed in many ways: nature versus nurture, heredity versus 

environment, intelligence versus experience. Although each explanatory 
approadi has always had its particular advocates, one alternative dominated 
both scientific and lay thought from before 1900 throu^ World War II. ^ 
According to Hunt, 

This traditional set of answers ... rested on two beliefs which 
... had the status of basic faiths. One of these may be called 
the assumption of "fixed intelligence." The other . . . the as- 
sumption of "predetermined development." Taken together ... 
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[they] . . . ju»ti£i«d the notion of intelligence as en innate 
dimenaion of peraonal capacity which increaaea at a fixed rate 
to a predetermined level . . . Theae assumptions were •J*® 
of the general conception that intellectual capacity and the 
behaviors taken to indicate it unfold automatically with ana- 
tomic maturation, and that anatomic maturation pro^ew at a 
f^xed rate so long as the metabolic requirementa of the infant 

and child are met.P 

The dominance of ouch assuo^tlons had an Inhibiting Influence on educe- 

the pre-»lTpetlod, for elnce IndMduel djv.lopm.nt «M 
considered to be predetermined there could be little advantage in reforming 
the schools to attempt to cultivate it .10 However, the history of 
neience since World War II is the record of concerted attacks upm these tradi- 
tw JJJStlSS: wltliln p.,cholog, th. .«1, work of Hjrlow.U RlM.n.l2 
Md Plagotl* WM ln.trumBnt.1 In documontlng tho jdaptlv. 
humm dwolopnent, thu. wMlwnlng th. prm»M domination of 

nuphaalsad tho .xelnalv. rol. of gonotlc *«ctor3. The later work w ithin aoaal 
psychology of Bem8teln,15 h.88,u and Deutadi^haa b.«> 

MUbllaUng a relatlonahlp to educational bdiavlor ^ 
ocperloicea. Hore recmtly. the work of Coleoan," 

^er,21 and other aoclologlat.22 haa ahown the *^®'**“®* 

with echool peera upon the educationally related behavior of adolescenta. 

Laraelv through auch ef forte aa theae there are today few advocetee for 
the exclualw role*of b-redlty In the explanation of vwlatlon In 
bdiavlor. Therefore, moat contemporary propoaala for the reform of tearlcan 
pid>llc education contain tho aaaumptlon that the achievement gt— 
eoualltv of educational opportunity requires a modification of the environ 
mmt o/the chlld.23 However, the specification of whl* 
pupil (fmnlly, peer group, nel^borhood, community) la to be modified often 

ysrles according to one*a conception of equality, 

Caneeptlona of "Eeual" Educational Oonertunlty 

Propoaala for the reform of American public achoola not 
aaaumptl^ regarding the cauaea of dlfferencea In educationally related 
bdiavlor bat ^ao aaaumptlona regarding which of theae cauaea Indleatea an 
abaence of "equality" of educational opportunity, towever, aa Llebeman haa 
noted. "Pew concept. In the field of education have been the abject of a. 
mudi confualon aa the concept of equality of educational opportunity. 

Much of thU confualon la attributable to corfUctlng value 
held by varloua Indlvlduala or groupa aa to what dlfferencea In human and 
aoclal condltlona are morally wrong. In addition, dlaagreementa «lat 
regarding what conditions tend to deny American citizens * - 

of the laws as guaranteed under the 14th Amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States. 
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A major aspect of the difficulty in reacliing consensus on a definition 
of "equal" educational opportunity also stems from the fact that the phrase 
has been given different meanings by different individuals at different points 
in the history of American education. However, a general shift from a defini- 
tion that emphasizes the individual's responsibility to avail himself of educa- 
tion to one that emphasizes the society's responsibility to see that he succeeds 
has been taking place. Trow has identified this shift as one from a "liberal" 
to a "radical" conception of equality of educational opportunity.^^ 

Under the liberal concept, responsibility for the student's success 
or failure is placed largely on his own shoulders; although the quality 
of the school and the teachers is thou^t to have some bearing on the 
matter, the primary cause of success or failure in school is seen to 
be the student's own moral and intellectual resources. Under the 
radical concept the student's success or, more commonly, failure is 
seen as the failure of the school or teacher, a failure to create in 
the child the moral and intellectual resources that lead to academic 

success. 26 




Although distinctions such as "conservative," "liberal," and "radical" 
are at best rather arbitrary, it would appear that the conception of equality 
of educational opportunity referred to by Trow as being "liberal" is better 
represented by the term "conservative," for the advocates of such a defini- 
tion emphasize the basic responsibility of the individual for his own well 
being. 



Coleman has identified four alternative conceptions which, although 
each is present in current dialogue, can be viewed in terms of an historical 

shift from a conservative to a more radical definition of "equal educational 
opportunity." 

The first stage in the evolution of the concept of equality of 
educational opportunity was the notion that all children must be 
exposed to the same curriculum in the same school. A second stage 
... assumed that different children would have different occupa- 
tional futures and that equality of opportunity required providi n g 
different curricula for each type of student . . . The third stage 
can be seen at least as far back as 1896 when the Supreme Court up- 
held the southern states' notion of "separate but equal" facilities. 
[The dominance of this] stage ended in 1954 when the Supreme Court 
ruled that legal separation by race inherently constitutes inequal- 
ity of opportunity. 2 7 

There is today a fifth interpretation of this concept, one apparent 
in a shift between 1954 and 1965 from the assumption that schools provide 
equal educational opportunity if they are equal in their inputs (e.e.. 
plant, teachers, curriculum, supplies), to an assumption that, to provide 
equal educational opportunity, schools must be equal in their outputs 
(e.g., pupil knowledge and skill). It was this latter assumption that 
was made explicit by the U. S. Office of Education in interpreting its 
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1965 national survey of educational opportunity and by the U. S. ComMssion 
on Civil Ri^ts in its examination of racial segregation in schools. 

However • even among those who adopt the e<|ual output assumption • there is 
today disagreement regarding the extent to which the society must guarantee 
equality in output irrespective of possible inequalities in the initial 
condition" of pupils. 29 

Contemporary Reform Practices and Proposals 

Within contemporary dialogue on the reform of American public educa* 
tlon there are Instances of each of the competing conceptions of equality 
of opportunity noted above. In fact many disagreements regarding the role 
of the school in the equalization of educational opportunity can be traced 
not only to disagreements regarding the causes of inequalities which were 
noted earlier • but also to disagreements regarding the most appropriate 
conception of "equality of opportunity" Itself. 

Some insight into important distinctions among the many contemporary 
reform practices and proposals can be gained by considering a sample of 
reforms in terras of what the reformers view to be 1) the source of^ the 
problem and 2) the most appropriate focus for change . This has been done 
in Figure 1-1 where nine current reform practices or proposals have been 
classified in terms of these two variables slmultaneotisly with respect 
to three categories: 1) the individual . 2) the educational system , and 

3) the larger social order . 

A large number of current reform practices seem to view the source 
of the problem of inequality in educational opportunity as the inability 
of many individuals to capitalize on existing opportunities. However, 
within such definitions of the problem the focus for change seems to vary 
from an emphasis on the individual himself (e.g., proposals for Increased 
emphasis on educational counseling as a way to help individuals to under- 
stand better the relationship of their abilities to existing curricular 
and vocational opportunities), the educational system (e.g., proposals 
for giving children from "culturally disadvantaged" homes a "headstart" 
throu^ special preschools), or the social order (e.g., proposals for the 
elimination of discrimination in hiring so that individuals can obtain the 
types of jobs for which they are already qualified). 

A second general category of reform practices and proposals seems to 
reject the assumption that the individual himself is the major source of 
the problem of inequality of educational opportunity and views it in terms 
of inadequacies in the educational system. Here too the focus for needed 
changes seems to vary from the individual (e.g.» proposals for an increased 
emphasis on compensatory education designed to enable pupils from "cultural- 
ly disadvantaged" homes to catch up with their more advantaged peers) • 
the educational system (e«g.t plans for the decentralization of the adminis* 
tratlve structure of urban school districts) • or the social order (e.g.t 
plans to create a "free-market" whereby vouchers provided to parents could 
be used by them to purdiase directly the type of education they desired 
for their children). 
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The third general category of reform practices and proposals seems to 
view the source of the problem of inequality of opportunity as neither the 
individual himself nor the educational system, but rather the larger social 
order in which the educational system is located and controlled. Practices 
and proposals for reform at this level also vary in their focus from the 
individual (e.g., plans to Increase the pupil's swareness of the social 
and political realities of our society so that he can better cope with 
them), the educational system (e.g.» plans for rearranging school atten- 
dance district boundaries via busing, educational parks, school pairing, 
consolidation, etc.), or the social order (e.g., proposals for the creation 
of a more even distribution of social and economic power across school dis- 
tricts via open housing, urban renewal, experimental cities, migration 
incentives, etc.). 



Overview of this Report 

Although there is a modicum of social science theory and evidence 
which permits some evaluation of most of the practices and proposals for 
educational reform which see the individual as either the source of the 
problem or the focus of change (Cells 1, 2, 3, 4, & 7 in Figure 1-1), there 
is currently a great paucity of both systematic theory and evidence required 
for the evaluation of practices and proposals which focus on either the 
educational system or the larger social order as both the source of the 
problem and the most appropriate focus for change (Cells 5, 6, 8 & 9 in 
Figure 1-1). The recent crisis with respect to the decentralization con- 
troversy in New York City gives testimony to the fact that we simply do 
not have the same degree of understanding of causal relationships at such 
macroscopic levels as the school, community, and society as we do at the 
more microscopic level of the individual pupil. Therefore, in the chapters 
which follow an attempt is made to begin to understand better the relation- 
ship of the American public school as a social organization to the socio- 
cultural contexts in which it exists. 



There are many aspects of the sociocultural context idilch can be 
considered relevant to the nature of the school as a social organization. 
In this Instance, however, we shall be concerned with the influence of 
modernity upon specific characteristics of the school as a social organi- 
zation. The process of modernization is, perhaps, one of the most signif- 
icant events occurring in the contemporary social life of all men. In- 
fluencing social institutions of societies,^ as well as the attitudes, 
values, and beliefs of society's membership , modernization's full Impact 
upon social behavior is only beginning to be fully appreciated.^^ Its 
particular relevance to this study on the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity rests upon the manner in which variation in the degree of moderni- 
zation found in a particular sociocultural context influences the educa- 
tional processes within a school. Specifically, it is our thesis that 
the modernity of a school's social context places particular constraints 
upon the school as a social organization, with consequences for the educa- 
tional opportunities of students who attend the school. 
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There are several apprcjiches to the study of social organizations. 

While more traditional organizational theory is available and has been 
applied to some aspects of the school as a social orgafilzatlon,^^ we have 
chosen to draw heavily from a general systems approach which appears to 
have heuristic value for both understanding schools as social organizations 
and for evaluating alternative strategies for the reform of American public 
education . 

Chapters Two through Fourteen which follow are divided into four 
major sections. Section I presents an analysis of the function of formal 
education in modem American society and Introduces the system theoretic 
framework which guides our later analysis. After explicating the concept 
of "modernization," Chapter Two considers the association of modernization 
with the social institution of formal education and presents some original 
documentation of this relationship within contemporary America. In Chapter 
Three the concept of "open system" is Introduced and is applied to soclo- 
cultural systems in general. The final diapter of Section 1 focuses on 
the school as an open sociocultural system, considering its organizational 
subsystems and characteristics, and examines how they can vary with the 
school's sociocultural environment. 

In Section II some Important sociocultural environments within 
American society are Identified and the manner in which they can affect the 
school is considered. Chapter Five discusses first classical and contemporary 
views of the concept of "region," and then explores the relationship 
of region to modernization, as well as noting fundamental differences 
among American regions, both in terms of their modal Ideology and values, 
and in terms of educational phenomena. In Chapters Six and Seven a similar 
examination of the concepts of "metropolltanlzatlon" and "social class" is 
performed. 

With Sections I and II as a background. Section III reports the results 
of an empirical study of contemporary American public sdiools designed to ex- 
plore the efficacy of the open-systems approach. In Chapter Eight the dis- 
cussions of Chapters TWo through Seven are synthesized and the working hypothe- 
sis offered that the more modem the sociocultural context of American public 
schools, the more modem their organizational stmcture and functioning. 

Chapter Nine describes the methodology Involved in the collection and analy- 
sis of data from a national sample of 7,771 American schools, and character- 
izes these schools in terms of their regional, metropolltanlzatlonal, social 
class, and racial contexts. Chapter Ten tests and supports the prediction 
developed from the working hypothesis that the more modem the sociocultural 
context of American public schools, the more specialized their organizational 
stmcture. In Chapters Eleven and Twelve additional predictions are tested 
and supported with respect to organizational Inputs, throughputs, and outputs. 

Section IV concludes the report. Chapter Thirteen considers some of 
the limitations of the theory and data presented in the previous chapters, 
while in Chapter Fourteen the findings of the report are summarized and im- 
portant implications are considered for both the sociological study of schools 
and the equalization of educational opportunity in contemporary America. 
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Chapter Two. Modernization and Education within American Society 



Inalght Into the function of the school in contemporary Arcrlean 
society can gained by considering the institution of 
wlthln^whlch the school exists. Formal education, as we 
an integral part of modernized societies. Modernization, howewr, is 
reUtlwl phenomenon and the role of formal education in the 
nT>oroAa la eenerally thought to vary with time and circumstances In this 

rte'Snnipt^f nodemizatiSi Is briefly discussed »d the relation- 

todLlf^nSJ^nnunn! the assumption Is documented that 
Lerlcan society the degree of educational *!l® 

degree of modernization. Some Implications of this relatioMhip 
study of the school as a social organization are aUo considered. 



Modernization 



The concept "modeml^iation" has generally been equated with social 
changes In terms of specialization, industrialization, urbanization or 
SSc development.! A full understanding of this ““®P** “®'* 
seems to require going beyond the more observable manifestations of 
rtfth^e SSwsf to a consideration of the primary basis upon which 
society mSternize. Such a basis seems to involve: 1) the tntroiuc- 
tion of a new technology and 2 ) the social acceptance of the consequences 
of that technology in both technological and non-technologlcal areas of 

social lifeo^ 



1 



I 



The introduction of a new technology is often very rapid and can 
be identified historically as stemming from either innovation 
culturS diffusion. The Ueral acceptance of the consequences of that 
t^Achnoloev however, is often quite gradual. Lemer has captured the 
essence of’ the non-technological aspects of modernization when he spea 

of the challenge to all societies see)^ r^oiSr^^^^iriffeit given’ 
the infusion of a rationalist and positivist spirit. In effect, gi 

increasing technological k»«>wledge. f“® ^®” ^fHoJut^s Ser- 

shin to^re-structure social life in order to maximize the potential benefits 
to be derived from that technology. With ‘“ese "pre-requl^tes ^®^|1»P- 

mental change has, as noted by Levy, been toward an Idgal^gjga S ^ji^^ 
Aooletv wherein the structure and organization of social, hebayi ^ arg. 1 

j ^Uzz USA /%f mo at advanced technological knowledge 4 

de^ from itj jj^ utilization.* 



Because pre-modem societies, as well as various socUl ®®P®®“ 
these societies, vary in terms of their simil«lty to J^e ^em Jdeal md^ 

r%hi fegiLTf^^Sl” Within societies.3 
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In effect, modernization may be viewed not only as a continuous process, I 

but as an uneven one since it is dependent upon the variable nature of 
premodem social and cultural characteristics which facilitate or impede [ 

changes in a society.^ 

Formal Education in Modem Societies 

The importance of education in modem societies is readily acknowl~ 
edged in most literature dealing with social change and development. 

Educational variables are also frequently used in cross-cultural studies j 

as indicators of the degree of development of a society.' The effect 
of modem development upon the role of formal education, however, has 
for the most part been considered primarily in a speculative manner. 

Its existence has usually been assumed from the demonstrated fact that as j 

societies become more modern, literacy or the educational level of the 
population rises. The "why” and "how" of this covariation too often ^ 

remains unspecified. It is our view that the underlying feature of the 
relationship between modernization and education is the dependence of 
technological development upon the social institution of formal education; 
a dependence important not only in terms of the transmission of techni- 
cal knowledge^ but also in terms of the development of an instrumental 
orientation amenable to the implementation of that knowledge. 

Education as a Social Institution 

To consider the role of education in modernizing societies it Is 
analytically useful to view education as a major social institution. A 
"social institution," as we are using the term, may be defined as the 
socially accepted and standardized manner in which enduring collective 
problems are resolved by a society. What "enduring collective problem" of 
modem society does the social institution of formal education seek to 
resolve? In the most general sense it may be said that the problem is 
that of socialization, and indeed this answer is frequently advanced by 
educators and sociologists. Like most simple answers, however, it is 
correct only in the broadest terms, for the problem of socialization 
historically has been met and is still met to some degree by the family 
and by the community. Further, unless a particular kind of socialization 
occurs in formal educational settings which is not avall^le elsewhere, 
we would have to assume that family and community agencies could effectively 
socialize the dilld without the presence of a formal educational system. 

Since, however, a rather extensive system of formal schooling does exist 
in all modem societies, there is reason to argue that formal education, 
as we know it, performs a distinctive socializing function not performed 
by other actual or potential socializing agents. 

To discover the nature of this distinctive function in modem American 
society, we must consider the society's dominant values. For, as noted by 
Parsons,., "the main point of reference for analyzing the structure of any 
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social system is its value pattern. • .this value system must by definition 
be a subvalue system of a higher-order one. . ."12 The "higher-order" 
values of modem industrial society generally, and modem American society 
specifically, have been well expressed elsewhere. They include among 
other things, an emphasis upon achievement and progress. Without the 
manifestation of these values in some fora, it is doubtful if any society 
could motivate itself to industrialize.!^ On the "cultural-institutional" 
level, to use Parsons* tera,^^ the values manifested by education should be 
congruent with those of the society and should be reflected in education's 
function as a socializing agent, as well as in the structural characteristics 
of education at the organizational level. 

The presence of these values in education, permitting an identification 
of its institutional function, is seen in the strong vocational preparatory 
emphasis in American education which anticipates both individual occupational 
achievement in adult life and societal progress in growth and development. a® 
Given the accumulation of specialized knowledge in modem industrialized 
society, neither family nor conmunity is knowledgeable enough to prepare the 
young for adult behavior in specific occupational roles. Industrialized 
society re(|uires a special institution to transmit the knowledge necessary 
to execute the requirements of vocational roles (be these roles technological, 
economic, academic, or political), and to develop still more knowledge. 

In so doing, the values placed by society on achievement and progresn are 
expressed both on the individual and societal levels. The institution in 
modem industrialized society primarily charged with this responsibility 
is "education." 

Beyond this rather obvious function of education as a transmitter of 
specialized knowledge is its less obvious function as a transmitter o^p^n 
"orientation"l7 toward life appropriate in an industrialized society.^® 

The nature of this orien :ation, derived in large part from the social 
structural peculiarities of modem society, has been well articulated by 
Weber and by Toennies.!® Based upon a perception of others as means to an 
end rather than as ends in themselves, social relationships are predicated 
upon the individual's "rational pursuit of his self interest." Such an 
orientation may be described as "instrumental" in nature. This orientation, 
of course, is ralative and not absolute in industrial societies. No pre- 
industrial society completely lacks such a contractually specific fora 
of social behavior, nor are all segments of modem industrial life so 
"rational" in their social context as to exclude the influence of ascrip- 
tive and emotional factors in determining social behavior. Still, within 
limits, the representation of an instrumental orientation as characteristic 
of modem industrial life seems valid. 

The need for developing such an orientation establishes what we view 
to be the second function of education. In modem societies the only 
systematic attempt to instill in individuals an instrumental orientation 
occurs in formal education. As with the transmission of special knowledge, 
it is again the inability of other socializing agencies to transmit an 
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orientation appropriate to life In an Induatrlallsed society that has 
created the need for formal education. Its function* In part then* can be 
seen as that of Inculcating a basically Instrumental approach to social 
relationships. Such an approach Is couched In terms of achievement* based 
upon universal standards of performance* and upon affectively neutral 
evaluation of others In specific role contexts. An Important Institutional 
characteristic of formal education Is that It places the neophyte In a 
social context similar to that In which he will spend his adult llfe.^^ 

By "adjusting" to the school milieu over a period of years the student In* 
temallzes the Instrumental orientation to social relationships necessary for 
successful performance as an adult In Industrial society. While the Impor- 
tance of this Internalisation process has been generally Ignored In educational 
research* Its relevance for adult behavior In modem society has been ob- 
served by several students of the contemporary scene. 

In sum* It Is reasonable to assume that the Institutional function 
of education can be viewed In terms of the social needs of modem Indus- 
trialized society as they are reflected In the values associated with 
Industrial life. Requirements emerge In the course of Industrial develop- 
ment for personnel knowledgeable In the technical requirements of Industrial- 
ization and holding an Instrumental orientation necessary to utilize that 
knowledge effectively In the structural complexity of modem society. The 
Inability of traditional socializing agencies to meet these particular needs 
has led* we have argued* to the Institutional growth of education as the 
primary agent for preparing youth to assume Instrumental responsibilities In 
the soclo-lndus trial milieu. It Is basically for this reason that modern- 
ization and education covary within a society over time. 

This relationship seems reasonably evident* given our understanding 
of the technological basis for modernization* and has been observed else- 
where. 25 However* It Is the relative nature of this relationship which 
has often been neglected— relative* that Is* to the extent to which modern- 
ization has occurred In a society. Stated somewhat differently* while a 
formal educational system may exist In all but pre-llterate contemporary 
societies* Its function can vary with the extent of modernization In each 
society. 

26 

Support for this thesis Is available cross-culturally. Such re- 
search suggests that while some formal system of education exists In all 
literate societies* Its role within any particular society Is not always 
attuned to the social changes taking place. As one Inspects the pattern 
of International development* It Is evident that the more developed the 
society* the greater the articulation of the educational system with modem 
societal needs. 27 

Education as ^ Bureaucracy . While several bases undoubtedly exist for 
explaining the dynamics of this relationship* the Insights of l!ax Weber on 
education as a bureaucracy seem particularly relevant. Weber suggests that 
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tbete 18 • close correspondence between the 

the structure of its educutional organizetlons. As societies Mdernize, 
t!he Imoortance of specialized training increases e Accompanying this - , 

SL^ln^hreduclSmil requirements of a society, are changes in the formal 
StiiS system, for it becomes increasingly ratW and bwe ycra^c in 
M?“e. Weber suggests that euch "a rational “<« b»reaucr«lc 
structure" of education is best able to accomplish the ideal end for im 
parting specialized traininge^o 

Thus, the "advance of rationalism" in modemlstog 

rdnife ?rh?reitih^rew-n^^^^^^ r*^oci::y!«^i 

^rlhaSgl M a mionrSureaucratlc form of 

not immediate but gradual and 'en«ts^ Tl^ietf^S ^emize. 

material fruits of modernization, long before it is able to re-structure 
untSi^ its formal educational system in a ratlonri bureaucratic fashion. 

If we view formal education within a modem society “ 

:*sreMsrs‘c“^ 

trmodemizatio;. Generally, following Weber's reasoning, to «tent that 

St rctsrrdtrmS brdessratr^^tm^^^^^ "HHr • 

To the extent that this efficiency results in meeting modem societal re- 

to emphasize a "pedagogy of cultivation’ for the elite an to J 

Ized training and orientation necessary for modem life. •‘“V 

African states are examples of t'eSSmS? foStl tttcation 

ness of the formal system is lowe In contras t» a syscem oi. 

which selects the number and type of students , and employs a 
of this discussions 

Such a view of the relationship between the degree of modernization 
and the "eKectlveness" of education has generally been used to 
TOcletles but it would seem that it can also be applied within a modem 
Hririy! There is research, for example, which suggests that the process 

of TOdemlzatlon varies within American society in j^^d ®he 

vMiatlons more frequently noted between societies.* If this is indeed the 
case, it seems reasonable to expect a similar variation among different 
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American social areas in the efficiency and effectiveness of their formal 
educational system. However, since we could find no systematic documentation 
of such a relationship, it may be useful to develop such evidence before 
continuing our analysis of the school as a social organization. 



Variations in Modernization within American Society 



In order to document our assumption that within contemporary ^erican 
society educational development and modernization ^a^^/<>8ether. a moderai- 
zation index sensitive to variations among geopolitical areas within ^ 
was required. In constructing this index the state was chosen as the unit 
of analysis. In distinguishing the process of modernization among states 
we considered carefully the primary subprocesses of the concept Pte^io'»sly 
identified as specialization, industrialization, urbanization. ^a^^ 
development, thereby reducing the likelihood of fractional coverage. 



The first step in the construction of this index of modernization began 
with a r€jview of the numerous indicators (well over 100) used in cross 
cultural research. 32 We kept in mind (a) the appropriateness of 
indicator as relevant to the four subprocesses, (b) its possible sensitivity 
to differences within a relatively modern society, and (c) the availability 
of recent data for the American states. Many indicators which did not meet 
these criteria were eliminated. Ultimately, five indicators for the 48 co- 
terminous states were chosen as being particularly appropriate (see Table 2-1). 
It should be noted, however, that these five indicators are obviously only a 
sample of a larger set of indicators which could be used to characterize the 
relative degree of modernization of Lhe American states. 



A rank ordering of the 48 contiguous states on each of the 
indicators using 1960 data may be seen in Columns 2-6 of Table 2-2. Because 
of differences among the subprocesses the covariation of the five indicators 
across the 48 states was not expected to be perfect, and it is not. However, 
the overall ranking of the states generally reflects a strong association 
among the five indicators . 



To appraise further the nature of this association for the 48 states, a 
matrix of rank-order correlation coefficients was computed, and is presented 
in Table 2-3. The degree of rank-order relationship varies from a low of 
32 between the percent of males in non-agricultural work and the number of 
ielephLes per housing unit, to a hi^ of .76 for the percent of males in 
non-agricultural work and percent urban. However, since in this report we 
are not primarily interested in modernization j^er .se but rather in the relation 
of modernization to educational developments, such variations as can be noted 
in Table 2-3 are not as important as is their commonality. To summarize this 
commonality a principal components factor analysis of the five indicators wm 
conducted. Table 2-4 reveals a high degree of internal consistency among the 
indicators and suggests that the first factor is an excellent summary index 
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Table 2-1. Five Selected Indicators of Modernization within American 
Society. 



Rationale for Selection 



1 . 



Per cent of males in the labor 
force engaged in non-agricul- 
tural work. ^ 



Directly reflects the degree of 
industrialization. 

Indirectly taps urbanization, 
specialization and economic 
development. 

Widely used in cross-cultural 
studies. 



2. Per cent of the population in 
urbanized areas. ^ 



Directly reflects the degree of 
urbanization. 

Indirectly taps specialization 
and economic development. 

Widely used in cross-cultural 
studies. 



3. Per capita annual income. 



Good measure of current degree 
of economic development. 
Frequently used in cross- 
cultural studies. 



4. Number of physicians per 
a 



capita. 



Directly reflects the degree 
of specialization. 
Frequently used in cross- 
cultural studies. 



5. Number of telephones per 
housing unit. 



Reflects the underlying techno 
logical base upon which 
modernization rests. 

Widely used in cross-cultural 
studies. 



au S Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Population: I960. 
General Social and Economic Characteristics. Ui^d States S^unarjr. 
Final Report ^C (I)-IC (Washington. D.C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963), Table 129. 

V S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Atetr^ 

(Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 196 ), 

Table 12. 
c 



Ibid., Table 441. 



Ibid. , 1962, Table 84. 



Ibid. , 1963, Tables 1073 & 1074. 
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Table 2-3. Rank-order Correlations, Means, and Standard Deviations 
of Five Indicators of the Degree of Modernization in 19o0 
of 48 Coterminous American States. 



Indicator of Modernization 



Per cent of males in non- 
agricultural work, I960, 



2. Per cent urban, I960. 

3. Per capita income, I960, 



4. Number of physicians per 
100, 000 of population, I960. 



5. Number of telephones per 
housing unit, I960. 



^See Table 2-1 for sources, 
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Mean S.D. 



.63 


.64 


.32 


24. 5 


14.0 


.74 


• 

00 


.52 


24. 5 


14.0 


- 


.74 


.74 


24. 5 


14.0 




- 


.65 


24. 5 


14.0 






mm 


24. 5 


14.0 
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Table 2-4. 



Factor Weights Resulting from a Principal Components 
Analysis of Five Indicators of the Degree of Moderni- 
zation in I960 of 48 Coterminous American States. 




Indicator of Modernization 



(Modern- 

ization 

Index) 



Per cent of males in a non- 
agricultural work, I960. 



2. Per cent of population in 
urbanized areas, I960. 



3. Per capita income, I960, 



4. Number of physicians per 
100, 000 of population, I960, 



5. Number of telephones per 
housing unit, I960. 



Latent Root 



^See Table 2-1 for sources, 



.79 


. 54 


.04 


.22 


. 18 


.88 


.26 


-.25 


-.31 


-.00 


.92 


-. 15 


-. 15 


.20 


00 

(M 

• 

1 


.88 


1 

• 

o 


.45 


-. 12 


-.07 


.76 


-.61 


00 

o 

• 

1 


.03 


.23 


3. 59 


0.74 


0.29 


0.20 


0. 17 


71.7 


86.8 


92.7 


96.7 


100. 0 
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of modernization as we have “ ttmdmdi^rta^a for indicator 

and summed in order to tcctrdtag to their position on this com- 

Table 2-2 the states have been raiucea accoruxns 

poslte modernization index# 



TK. Relationship of Modernization to Education in Ajjej^ 



After developing a measure of 

differentiate the 48 coterminous ?"„ ^l^between the degree of modem- 

ready to document our ^sumption of a relatlmshl^bewee^^ s characteris- 

ization and educational ^preliminary endeavor: 

tics of education were considered -/.hor-a in the state with a master’s 

(1) the proportion of elementary scho^ school teachers in the state with a mas- 
degree, (2) the proportion of the state for elementary 

ter’s degree, (3) ^ proportion of institutions of higher educa- 

and secondary education, (4) the prop . , Joaree, and (5) the p-oportlon 

tlon in the state awarding a emSilng specialized techni- 

cal or thev'rentct Se Jn^e^^nt the state is making in ele- 

input variables in *•'“* * ^ last two characteristics may be seen as 

rt=rriVaS°aSr r th^^^^^^ is: ^gree to which speciaized forms of 

higher education have developed in the state. 



The zero-order .^^pU m:r:?:“::ram'g:vm"ir‘‘ 

the modernization index, "Irtesla of a positive association between modem- 

Table 2-5. In all cases the “ypothesls of a positive characterls- 

izatlon and education is supported. nation index. Further, the result- 

tics is Significantly related « «'®” 

s:.“ -S’- 



Some Implications 



It seems evident from the preceding ^ 

in their degree of modernization M ^ between modernization and 
important from our pempectlye, the relatlon^^ anticipated by our earlier 
relevant attributes of education is in the manner mticip respects. 

discussion, ais ” eei^ (a^ opposed to purely economic) forces 

It suggests, for example, that so v W have a pervasive influence 

beyond the immediate environment of ^ hi:r::scrlbed it, is 

upon certain ®®P®®*® “^ “ihn^l^gy md the’orlentatlon necestary to 

fundamentally a combination of ^ ^ ^ rests upon ideology and 

stantlve expression of that orientation. 
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Table 2-5. Zero-order and Fourth-order Multiple Correlation of Five 
Measures of State Educational Development with I960 
Modernization Index (N=48). 



Measure of State Educational Development 


Coefficient 

of 

Correlation 


1. 


Per cent of elementary teachers with 
a master's degree, 1959-60.^ 


.43* 


2. 


Per cent of secondary teachers with 
a master's degree, 1959-60. 


. 55* 


3. 


Per pupil expenditure for education, 
I960, c 


.60* 


4. 


Per cent of institutions of higher education ^ 
awarding a master's or doctorate, 1960-61. 


.39* 


5. 


Per cent of institutions of higher education 
offering specialized technical or professional 
training, 1960-61.® 


.59* 


Fourth-order Multiple R 


.83* 



*p < . 05 



Sources: 

^"Teachers with Master's Degrees, " NEA Research Bulletm, 40, 

(1962), pp. 111-115, Table 1. 

' ’ibid . 

^U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United Stat^: 
1963. (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Crovernment Printing Office, 1963), 
Tables 19 & 144. 

^U. S, Office of Education, Education Directory: 1960-6 J^, Part 3, 
Higher Edu cation (Washington, D. C; : U. S. Government Printing 

Office, 1961). 

^Ibid. , p. 11. 
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Beyond this suggestion of a macro-sociological Influence upon the edu- ■ 

gg^rional system* the above results suggest that Hnodernizat ion is an attrl 
bute of the environment of sufficient magnitude to be a force at the level i 

of the school as a social organization, as well as at the level of education 
as a social institution. Further, these results suggest a basis upon which 
sociocultural environments within American society can be differentiated in p 

a manner not traditionally considered by social scientists interested in ^ 

education. If it is possible to identify particular types of sociocultural 
settings as being more or less modern and if the degree of modernization 
is related to educational structure functioning at the institutional level, 
then one can expect that educational organizations (i.e., schools) within ^ 

those environments would tend to vary in their organizational Inputs, struc- 
tural characteristics, and outputs in a similar manner. Confirmation of f 

such variation at the level of the school as a social organization could (, 

provide considerable Insight Into not only the effects of the environment 
upon educational opportunity, but into the way in \dilch the school and r 

the environment are currently related. 

In the following chapters, using a general systems approach, we set 
forth an explanatory model of the school as a social organization open to i 

environmental influences. Beyond this, we consider types of sociocultural ^ 

environments that previous research suggests differ significantly on several 
Important dimensions. In doing so, we seek to establish the framework within 
which the influences of modernization upon the school in various sociocultural 

environments can be investigated and interpreted. 

Notes and References (2) [ 



1. These terms are frequently used interchangeably with the term moderniza- 
tion and usually reflect the author’s predilection for one of the four em- 
phases as being most important in distinguishing amounts or types of social 
^ange. For interesting variations which reflect this divergent emphasis, 
see Marion J. Levy, Jr., Modernization ^ the Structure |f Socl e t ig^. Volume 
I (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1966); Reinhard Bendix, 

••Industrialization, Ideologies, and Social Structure,” Aner^ Sociologic al 
Review, 24 (1959), pp. 613-623; George A. Theodorson, f 
dust^lallzation and its Attendant Consequences for the Social Patterns of 
Non-Western Societies,” American Sociological Reyg^, 1® 

484; Neil J. Smelser, ••Toward a Theory of Modernization, in 
edited by Amitai and Eve Etzioni (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 196^) f PP« 

258-274* Wilbert E. Moore, •'Industrialization and Social Change, in jta- 
dus trial izat ion and Society , edited by Bert F. Hoselitz and Wilbert E. ^ 
Moore (New York: UNESCO, 1963), pp. 299-372; Philip M. Hauser Md Leo F. 
Schnore, editors. The Study of Urbanization (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1965); Manning Nash, "Social Prerequisites to Economic Growth in 
Latin America and Southeast Asia,” Economic Development and Cultural Chang e, 
12 (1964), pp. 225-242; or Philip M. Hauser, The Social, Economic, and 
Technological Problems of Rapid Urbanization,” in Hoselitz and Moore, 0£. 
cit. , pp. 199-217. 
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2. This is not to suggest that other factors, such as nationalism, may not 
have contributed to modernization, but rather to note that without technol- 
ogy and the acceptance of Its consequences, modernization as we know It 
today simply could not have occurred. Technology and its acceptance, then, 
are viewed here as necessary (but probably not sufficient) conditions for 
modernization, and therefore can be considered as the primary basis for 

its occurrence. See Levy, o£. cit . . and Daniel Lemer, The Passina of 
Traditional Society ; Modernizing the Middle East (Glencoe, 111.: The Free 

Press, 1958). 

3. Ibid . . p. 45. 

4. Levy, 0 £. cit . In large measure, the view of modernity as an ideal 

and, accordingly, the process of modernization as a continuum is discussed 
by several authors. Levy and Nash rela'e it most closely to technology, 
however. For an economist's view of the relativity of modernization and 
its meaning for measurement see Norton Glnsburg, Atlas of Economic Develop- 
ment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, Department of Geography Re- 

search, Paper No. 68, 1961), pp 1-5. 

5. The idea that variation in modernization occurs cross-culturally is 
readily accepted — even variation among the more developed countries. Varia- 
tion of modernization within one society, however, is a much less commonly 
accepted idea. Yet, its tenablllty has been argued by several authorities 
in the area. See Bert Hoselltz, "Main Concepts in the Analysis of the 
Social Implication of Technical Change," in Hoselltz and Moore, op . cit . . 
pp. 11-31; Lemer, 0 £. cit . ; Levy, o£. cit . 



6. Exemplary of the continuous and uneven process of modernization in 
contemporary American society is the differential development of some 
aspects of urban life leading to "problems" for city administrators. 

Thus, archaic political and administrative procedures create a great im- 
pediment to the resolution of welfare problems brought about by the rapid 
urbanization of the American population. See, for example, Philip M. 
Hauser, "Urbanization: An Overview," in Hauser and Schnore, 0 £. cit . , pp. 

26-31. 



Ideological "lags" seem to be evident, on the national level, 
in federal legislative activity in this area as t^ll. It is more than 
coincidental, we would suggest, that what is traditionally referred to as 
the "Southern-Republican coalition" in the United States Congress is by 
and large made up of legislators from the least developed states. 

7. See, for example, Lyle W. Shannon, "Socio-Economic Development and 
Political Status," Social Problems , 7 (1959), pp. 157-339; R. B. Cattell, 
H. Breul and H. Parker Hartman, "An Attempt at More Refined Definition of 
Syniallty in Modem Nations," American Sociological Review , 17 (1952), pp. 
408-421; Leo F. Schnore, "The Statistical Measurement of Urbanization and 
Economic Development," Land Economics, 37 (1961), pp. 229-245. 



8. See, for example. Levy, op . cit . , pp. 624-634, 
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9. For a most interesting discussion of this relationship, see Nathan 
Keyfitz, "The Impact of Technological Change on Demographic Patterns," in 
Hoselitz and Moore, 0 £. cit . . pp. 218-236; and Asher Trapp, "The Social 
Function of Education Systems," Social and Economic Studies , 14 (1965), 
pp. 1-7. 



10. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, translators and editors. From Max 
Weber ; Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), 
pp. 426-434. 

11. Don Martindale, Social Life and Cultural Change (Princeton, N. J.: 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1962), pp. 39-40. 

12. Talcott Parsons, "Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory 

of Organizations," in Co mplex Organizations ; A Sociological R eader , edited 
by Amitai Etzioni (New York: Holt, Rinehard and Winston, Inc., 1961), p. 



13. Among many works in this area, see Reinhard Bendix, o£. cit . « pp. 613- 
623; Seymour Martin Lipset, The First New Nation ; The United States in [ | 

H istorical and Comparative Perspective (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1963), Li 

esp. pp. 1-11 and Chapter 3; Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society ; 

A Sociological Interpretation , 2nd edition (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, r 

1963) , esp. Chapter 11. f 



14. The indirect manner in which a society may adopt these values, con- 

tributing thereby to economic and industrial growth, has been well illus- 
trated in Weber's classic study on the growth of capitalism in western 
Europe. See Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism , 
translated by Talcott Parsons (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1930). 

15. Parsons, o£. cit ., p. 36. 

16. For example, see A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud and C. Arnold Anderson, 

editors , Education . Economy . and Society ; A Reader in the Sociology 
of Education (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961); Campbell 

Steward, "The Place of Hi^er Education in a Changing Society," in The 
American College ; A Psychological and Social Interpretation of the 
Higher Learning « edited by Nevitt Sanford (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1962), pp. 894-939; and S. N. Eisenstadt, From Generation to Generation , 
paperback edition (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964), pp. 163- 

166. 

17. The concept "orientation" used in this discussion was advanced by 

Merton and is ". . . the theme underlying the complex of social roles 
performed by an individual. It is the (tacit or explicity) theme which 
finds expression in each of the complex of social roles in which the 
individual is Implicated." See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure , revised edition (Chicago: The Free Press, 1957), 

f n . p. 392. 
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18. Drecben make* a alnllar point In auggeatlng that an Inportant paw 
of school learning la the Intemallaatlon of 

for adult life. Such learning, according to Dreeben, la attributable 

to the social-structural character of the educatlowl 

Robert Dreeben, On What Is Leamel In School (Reading, Mass. . Addison 

Wesley Publishing Co., 1968), Chapter 5. 



19 Max Weber. The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, translated 
tonSeis™ »ui TScott Parsons (New York: teford University 

Press, 1947); Ferdinand Toennles, ComBunlty , gai,^Sc|sa. . 

and cl.»n«ehaft. translated by Charles P. Loomis (East Lansing, Mich.. 

Michigan State University Press, 1957). 



20. Strictly speaking the transmission of specific knowledge Is seen 
as a manifest function (l.e., as Intended and recognized f 

the social 'institution) , while the Inculcation of an orientation wo^d 
be a latent function (l.e., unintended and unrecognized). Suc h a d ie 
tlnctlon is not crucial In our model, however, for we are not cracerrod 
with the participant's subjective evaluation, but rather with 
trlbutlon isade by the Institution to the larger society. * **'* ._o, 

of manifest and latent functions, see Robert K. Merton, op. clt., pp. - . 



21. Our description of this "Instrumental orientation Is, of 
drawn from the pattern variables as developed by Parsons. See ^“1““ 
Parsons. The Social System (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 

1951), esp. pp. 58-67. Along this same line, McClelland speaks of the 
Important of the "achievement motive" to Industrialization. 
C.^McClelland, The Achieving Society (Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 

1961), esp. pp. 36-106. 



22 Dreeben. op. clt.. Chapters 2 and 3. AUo, Levy talks of the school 
as'belng the first situation In which the child Is treated In a unlversa • 
istlc" manner. See Levy, 0 £. clt., p. 627. 



23. See, for example, David Rlesman, The Lonely Crowi: A Study oft^ 

ri..n»tne American Character (New Haven: Yale Unlverelty 

Ullllam H. VBiyte, The Organization Man (New York: Slmem a^ 

Inc 1956); Mid Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, ^ ^mglnfi. ^rl_ 
ea^ Parent: A Study In the Detroit Area (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 

1958) . 



24 To a larger degree, the Inability of the family to meet thM. needs 
seems to lie In Its structure and nature. Thus, famllles^^are effect ye 
agencies In societies In which "primary group relatloMhlps 
are tmph^z^; but not In societies In which "secondary group" relation- 
ships «e emphasized. For a description of the de^lnl^ *?!rFmllv " 
the family In out society see William F. Ogbum, The Changing y, 

Se fSiv, 19 (1938), pp. 139-43. For the role of technology In brlng- 

^ abSS^these changes see William F. ^ ‘ 

TJh..»io»v and the Changing Family (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1953) . 
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25 Peter F. Drucker» "The Educational Revolution#" in Halsey# Floud# and 
Anderson# op. cit.# pp. 15-21; C. Arnold Anderson# "Economic Development 
and Post-Primary Education" in Post-Primary_ Education and Political and 
Economic Development , edited by Don C. Piper and Taylor Cole (Durham# 

N, C.: Duke University Press# 1964)# pp. 3-26. 

26. M. Brewster Smith# "Foreign vs. Indigenous Education#" in Piper and 
Cole# OT. cit.# pp. 48-74; Frederick Harbison# "Education for Development# 
Scientific American. 209 (1963)# pp. 140-147; Anderson# o£. cit.# pp. 3-4. 

27. For an excellent discussion of this point# see John 

Debeauvais# "Economic Aspects of Educational Development# in Halsey# ou # 
and Anderson# o£. cit . > pp. 37-49. 

28. Max Weber# op., cit .# p. 426. 



29. Ibid . , p. 244. 

30. Francis R. Allen and W. Kenneth Bentz# "Toward the Measurement of 

Sociocultural Change#" Social Forces # 43 (1965)# pp. 522-532; C. Arnold 
Anderson and Mary Jane Bowman# "Educational Distributions and Attainment 
Norms in the United States#" Proceedings ; W^ j^ Popula^ op Conferenc e# 
1954 (New York: United Nations Publication^ 1955) # pp. 931-942; John 

Gillin# "National and Regional Cultural Values in the United States# 
Social Forces# 34 (1955)# pp. 107-113. 



31. Amitai Etzioni and Edward W. Lehman# "Some Dangers in 'Valid* Social 
Measurements #" The Annals of American Acadengr of Politic^ and Socia l 
Science, 373 (1967)# pp. 1-15. 



32. Most of the indicators originally selected were drawn from the work 
of Ginsburg# o£. cit . 



33. There is# however# one particularly appropriate indicator of modem* 
ization which we could not include in our index of moderalzatlon for 
states— the consumption of electrical energy. Although this indicator 
is central to the concept of modernization as we have discussed it# and 
has been widely used in cross-cultural studies# reliable data are not 
available for geo-political units within the United States. Data on the 
nroduction of electrical energy are available but we chose not to use 
this as a proxy variable because of the lack of correspondence between 
the geographical location of the production of electrical energy and o 

its consumption. 
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Chapter Three. An Open-Systems Approach to Social Organization 



In Chapter Two a view of the role of education as a social organization 
in modem society was set forth. In the present chapter we Introduce the 
general systems approach to be employed in Chapter Four in viewing the school 
as a social organization. We will first briefly discuss the nature and 
characteristics of open systems generally and how they Interact with their 
environment. Then we will turn our focus to open sociocultural systems with 
special attention directed to institutions and formal organizations as open 

systems. 



Our discussion draws primarily upon the works of Parsons, Katz and Kahn, 
Buckley, and von Bertalanffy However, this reliance is selective in nature » 
^irh the expressed purpose of developing a limited explanatory framework 
within which we can begin to study the American public school. Accordingly, 
our approach should not be construed as a "theory" but rather as a "heuristic 
model" derived from several theoretical and conceptual approaches, each 
offering some insight into the problem being considered. 

Basic Concepts 

The two most basic concepts in a general systems approadi are "system" 
and "environment." As typically used In scientific literature, the concept 
of "system" is defined in a highly general manner. To von Bertalanffy, a 
system is simply ". . . complexes of elements standing in interaction. "2 
Hall and Fagen present a more complete definition. To them a system is 
"... a set of objects together with relationships between the objects and 
between their attributes."^ Objects, according to Hall and Fagen, are com- 
ponents of the system, while attributes are properties of those objects.^ 

In general it is the relationship between objects and/or their attributes 
which forms a system. Thus, Hall and Fagen emphasize "relationships" in 
their definition, and consequently are not limited by any structural unit. 

We agree and define a system as a set of causally related complex relation- 
ships evidencing ^ high degree of stability over time . 

Every system, of course, exists within an environment. Hall and Fagen 
define an environment as ". . .a set of all objects a change of whose attri- 
butes affect the system and also those objects whose attributes are changed 
by the behavior of the system."^ The emphasis in this definition is upon 
those objects influencing or being Influenced by the system, as constituting 
the environment. Von Foerster goes a step further, however, in seeing the 
environment as "... an accumulation of successful solutions (for the system) 
to the problem of selecting such conditions in the physical world which are 
at least survivable."^ This latter view of the environment implies, according 
to von Foerster, that a particular system has a particular environment and 
vice versa. Both definitions have utility, dependent upon the purposes of the 
analyst. In this Instance, given our previous definition of a system, we shall 
define the environment as those objects or relationships which exist outside 
of the sys tern but significantly inf luence or are influenced by it . Implicit 
in this definition is a recognition that any system is particular to its en- 
vironment and must come to t;erms with it. Also implicit is the view that the 
boundary between a system and its environment is not clear cut. 
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A third basic concept, and one which links a system to its environment, 
is that of "energy." Energy is that which is exchanged between a system and 
its environment. Closed systems are those systems whi^, once been 

established, have no exchange of energy with their environments. 7 According 
ly. for all practical purposes the closed system can be seen as an 
unto Itself. "Classical" thermodynamics in the natural sciences has dealt 
Sith such systems as have laboratory experiments in physical chemistry where 
various chemicals are combined in isolation from their environment in order 
to bring about particular effects. 8 In contrast, an open system continually 
exchanges energy with its environment. Biological organisms, suA ^ animals, 
insects, or men, are the traditional examples of open systems. It is the 
type of system with which we shall be concerned. 



With an open system, a problem arises as to the manner and type of 
exchanges the system has with its environment. It is possible to suggest, 
for example, that everything exterior to the system either directly or in- 
directly exchanges some form of energy with it. On the other hand, m sug- 
gested by von Foerster*s definition of an environment, there is an element 
of selectivity involved in the exchange process. Not all objects or relation- 
ships in a potential environment are equally important for the system. 

Those significant elements which ultimately constitute a system s environment 
and exchange energy with the system are determined, as von Foerster suggests, 
by the criterion of survival. On the organlsmic level, climate, food, natural 
enemies, etc., all constitute the environment of the organism. They, in 
effect, are significant constraints upon the organism's behavior. So, also, 
on a more general level, such constraints determine the environment of any 
open system and the type of exchange which ensues. 
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The concept of "purpose" must also be considered. At the level of 
biological organisms, purpose is seen to be simply another way of discussing 
"survival." The specific organism exchanges energy with its environment for 
the purpose of survival. However, it is Important to note that the usage 
of this term does not pre-suppose an "awareness" on the part of the organism. 
Also, when one goes beyond the individual biological syst^, the concept of 
purpose becomes much more difficult to explain and is frequently used in a 
teleological manner. As we shall use the term in the following discussion, 
the concept "purpose" refers only to a directional state of the system con- 
sistent with its dominant environmental constraint (e.g., the primary focus 
of system activities). 

General Characteristics of Open Systems 

Given the general definitions of a system and its environment, and 
our distinction between open and closed systems, some of the more generally 
accepted characteristics of open systems can be noted. In so doing, we 
will not attempt to deal with these characteristics in detail, but only 
to provide a framework within which sociocultural systems can be viewed. 
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input. At the most abstract level, the open system receives energy 
from its-^ronment which Is relatively free to be used by the system. 

This imported energy is referred to as input. 

output. Output Is the energy eicpended by the open system. It Is all 
energy utilized by the system In order to sustain Itself In t e env to 

Neeatlve En tropy . A closed system, according to the second principle 
of thermod^amics , experiences ultimate entropy (e.g., the final dissipation 
of enerev within the system). An open system, through exchange Wi.th .ts 
env^Sn^ pelrw nL energy to enter the system. This characteristic 
rf « open system Is critical for It permits the system to r^e«e th^- 
troplc process characteristic of closed systems, to sustrin 
the use of energies present in the system at any given time, and to develop 
f L“lus of enirgy to be stored or used in the evolution of more complex 

forms 



Feedback. At the most abstract Uvel, all purposeful 

characterized by energy Inputs whose source Is “ 

svstem or b) energy from the system's environment. In the former c^e, 
some fraction of the output energy Is fed ba* into the s^tem to act ^ 
an Impetus to further output— a form of reinforcement. In the latter case. 

In addition to the input of environmental energy needed to sustain the 
system, there occurs the input of energy regarding deviation of the system 
from its purpose. Feedback to the system (either from the system s output 
or environment) concerning the achievement of the system s purpose is 
called positive, feedback . Input from the environment concerning devlatlOTS 
of the system from its purpose Is negative feedba_^. While both , 

feedback are Important, negative feedback Is usually considered more critical 
Since it permits the system to modify itself to be more consistent with its 
purpose and with other constraints placed on it by its environment. 



Homeostasis. A condition whereby environmental inputs and internal 
system dynamics are regulated by the open system to insure a steady state 
is called homeostasis.il Following the principle of equifin^ity, a regu- 
lated steady state can be achieved by an open system from different initial 
conditions and in different ways. This, in principle, is quite different 
from the closed system wherein a steady state is determined solely by initial 

conditions . 12 



Differentiation . Another Important characteristic of open systems is 
their tendency to evolve into more complex forms. Associated with the prop- 
erty of negative entropy, this characteristic is attributed to the system s 
ability to receive Inputs in the form of free energy which leads to the 
negative entropy balance. 1^ 

Each of the six characteristics discussed above is important in describ- 
ing generally an open system, and our discussion of open sociocultural systems 
to follow will be made within this general framework. In this discussion we 
will Illustrate some of the ways in which these general characteristics relate 
to sociocultural systems. 











Open Sociocultural Systems 

Our previous definition of a system was general 
^ tinrm the tvpe of SYS ten® under consideration, either in tei^ 

f^nt^ctwrofth^resence or absence of relationships with an environ- 
ment A definition of open sociocultural systems, however, must rely upon 
“^;onlftal considerations, although here again It Is not necessary to be 

limited by structural units. 

Considering sociocultural systems. Parsons defines a social system as 
•' a mode of organization of action elements relative to the persistence 

or ordered processes of change of the Interactive patterns of a plurall^ 
nf Individual actors. While Parsons views the act as the elementary 

relationships Is more useful as a basic unit of ““lysis. Pf “%Phers 

of individuals. 

The definitions of a sociocultural system by Parsons and by Katz and 
Kahn have Utility when considering Individual participation In the 8yst“. 

Their definitions become problematic, Its 

inrrlnsic Qualities of the system distinguishable from the Mts or its 
malarawr F^whlUit Is true that without the Individual there is no 
^!r«v^tam It Is useful to view a social system as posspsslng particular 

by relating components of the system not to Individuals, but rather to tne 
relationships among the system's units. 

However as noted earlier, when dealing with open systems the purpose 
of the system mist enter Into Its specification. For sociocultural syst^ 
such as organizations, purpose can be vie !^d as the primary environmental 
constraint, imposed by the larger society, which determines the directional 
state of the system. This constraint may be identified as the sociocultura 
system's institutional role. Thus, for example, if we acknwledge the 
societal role of the economic institution to be primarily that of distributing 
goods and services, the "purpose” of the business organization would be 
defined accordingly. This, of course, says nothing about individual motives 
for profit or an ultimate end state for the business organization. The pur- 
nose of which we speak, rather, is a societal constraint characteristic of 
sociocultural systems at the organizational level. Adding this characteristic 
of purpose to our previously stated definition focusing upon relationships, 
an open sociocultural system may be defined as: a set of caus all^r reli e d 

complex relationships evidencing a h^h degree of stabili^ ov^ ttoe in 
order ^ effect societally determined ends . 
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Confounding this view of the purpose of orgsnizations as °P®" 
is their contrived nature. They are not "natural systems as are biological 
organisms. Accordingly, the subjective "meaning" of sociocultural systems 
denends entirely upon human perception determined by 

dominant in the collectivity. a gre. 



dominant in the collectivity s inx» ouuj © ^ 

rtf»tlvation to oartlclpate, a problem to which Max Meber devot^ a great 

deal of attention.” The crux of the problem was, as Weber ®®« *‘‘® 

. . ««*<! e\f ni'oflnl Rational authoritVs 



deal of attentions-^ me ctux oj. wire — 

legitimation of subjective motivation and of organizational , 

Formal organizations in modem societies , f ollwlng Weber , ®” 
by an appeal to rationality; which is to say that "reason' ""^®*^*®® 
cipation, and organizational authority is based upon enacted ’™J®® ®^ 
ulLlons.W This subjective rationality is important, as suggested earlier, 

S understanding the nature of some environmental ®°“®«®‘“« 
ganlzatlon. However, it is possible to postulate the presence of a seco^ 
type of rationality; an "objective" (or organizational) rationality, "hi®** 
l^^a rationality in terms of the system's response to its institutional role 

and otS« eniJJUenml constraintL^O "Objective'' ratio^lity in other 

words, is seen to be that meaning associated with the system s effo 
survive, enhance Itself, and fulfill its institutional role. 



The Importance of this distinction between subjective and ®*>J®®‘J’^® 
rationality is critical for the analysis of sociocultural 
it distinguishes the social legitimacy of the system 
membership and others in the society fr<m the *®‘^®"®“*y °! 
itself. By assuming the environment to be more or less constant “® 
effects umn^rorganization, tradition^ organization tteo^ hM tended 
to l^ore’^rte fact that two forms of rationality are invalid. More reaUs- 
tlcally. organizational ratlonaUty may be seen as an attribute of the system 
tht* finds expression in the ideology and values dominant in the fviron^nt. 
In other words” while the organization is objectively rational ‘®™ 
its environmental constraints, its social legitimacy rests upon the s^Jec 
tlve rationality of the more Immediate environment of which it is a p . 



Within the context of our previous discussion of the modernization 
process (Chapter Two) we can see that as the local environment becores more 
modem, local environmental constraints become redefined in terms of Ideology 
and values consistent with institutional roles in modern society, thereby 
allowing organizational rationality to play a more prominent role in the 
more modem sectors of society s In effect, the congmence ^ 

quirements of the larger society and the subjective rationality which serves 
as a basis for organizational legitimation in more local environments reduces 
the system’s use of energy to resolve inconsistent environmental expectations. 



Having defined sociocultural systems in terms of general systems 
theory, we can now illustrate how the six general characteristics of open 
systems are applicable at the level of both social institutions and organi- 
zations. 
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Input . When considering sociocultural systems, the input is generally 
perceived to be one of information, materials, personnel, and services 
performed. At the societal level, such inputs are usually couched in terms 
of the society's relationship to other societies which form part of the 
larger societal environment, or in terms of a society's relationship to its 
physical environment. More frequently, however, sociocultural systems are 
discussed at the level of the institution or organization. At this sub- 
societal level, "subsystems" of the larger societal system can be viewed as 
sociocultural systems existing within an environment vdiich is, in large 
measure, sociocultural as well. Man's sociocultural systems are both 
created and constrained by the meaning man associates with them ("symbolism" 
in von Bertalanffy 's terms). They are, as previously mentioned, "contrived 

systems. Consequently, their "openness" to their environment is never 
seen as total, but rather selective — dependent upon the relative nature of 
the organization-environmental relationship. Thus, for example, the meaning 
associated with a hospital as a system is normally such as to insure its 
relative openness to inputs from medical associations or community economic 
groups and its "closedness" to inputs from other (e.g., political) aspects 
of its sociocultural environment. 

The principles associated with inputs of physical systems are analo- 
gous in some respects to inputs of sociocultural systems . This is particu- 
larly so at the societal level where, as Buckley observes, society may 
be viewed as a "complex, adaptive system. As with any open system, the 
society seeks to sustain itself in the larger environment through the use 
of material, information, and manpower. Sub-societal sociocultural systems 
are more analytically complex, however. Major social institutions are 
functional relative to the requirements of the larger society. Organiza- 
tions, in turn, operate within these institutional frameworks which provide 
their purpose. Thus, as noted, business organizations operate within the 
context of the economic institution concerned with the distribution of goods 
and services in the society; or political parties as organizations operate 
within the parameters of the political institution concerned with the distri- 
bution of legitimate power in the society. These organizations, on the one 
hand, utilize resources to sustain and perpetuate themselves. On the 
other hand, however, organizations also effect changes in some respect of 
the environment consistent with their institutional role. Thus, a business 
organization may take raw materials and transform them in some way prepara- 
tory to their being distributed, or a political party seeks to transform the 
electorate in such a manner that it will act to distribute legitimate power 
in a different way.^^ 
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Throughputs and Outputs . It is apparent that the term "input," used |“ 

in the above fashion, refers to two qualitatively different processes within 
subsocietal systems. To avoid confusion, therefore, we will restrict the 
term input to only that "energy" imported by the organization as an open 
system to sustain and perpetuate itself over time. Those materials, person- 
nel, or information which are being acted upon, consistent with the organiza- 
tion's institutional role, are defined as production throughputs 
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within sociocultural syatens the same principles “"g**"*’ 

S its envlronmeit. Again with sub-societal systems, 

to ^ f outputs is more complex. To be consistent with our 

however, t he natu re of outp^ 

oManizatlon output which is the actual energy expended in terms of mate 
rials, personnel, or information used. 



Weeatlve Entropy. At the level of sociocultural systems, according 
« * a g. ^ >he ' ; r^ls a eeneral tendency for the system to "maximize 
iL^atirof^orted energy to expended energy. "26 Commercial 
^ so by investment, by efforts to minimize costs 

fft maximize retums on investments, and the like. As the result o 

r::u L^rp^ntuH: idU 

to f ®“8es i^he^envlronment Sof*Ld“Idbsm^5I«iy 

”a^:‘:rfxinuT^*st; rstJr than Absolute nature of this 

ability. 



Feedback. In perceiving human organizations as open systems, an 

srciSmf mSir ii^ss 

P«” results. Illustrative of the effects of positive feedback 

upon organizational behavior is Hardins’ example of the developm^t of a 
company's monopolistic control of a market following rte principle of 
"lalssM falre" competition, wherein organizational efforts are directed tward 
controlling as much of the market as possible, thereby maximizing profits. 

To the extent that the behavior of the organization is successful in produc- 
ing Wt^rlnging about that result, information about that success con- 
stitutes positive feedback to the organization and acts to reinforce slml 
lar organizational behavior. 



With no constraints, such organizational behavior would lead, ac 
ing to Hardin, to a single business organization controlling 
ing the total market. Constraints normally exist, however, ^d take at 
least two forms. One form of constraint is environmental and extraneous 
to the purpose of the organization (e.g., the requirements of c^peting 
systems^within the environment). The other form of constraint 
Se limitations inherent in any human organization whereby 
sions Srmade (e.g., errors relative to the purpose of the organization). 
Negative feedback occurs when the organization has failed to coMider the 
effect of its behavior (beyond that associated with its purpose) upon 
environment or occurs as the result of behavior inappropraite to its pu^ose. 
Such negative feedback takes the form of information regarding potential or 
existing sanctions, or of product inadequacies relative to the purpose o 
the organization. In Hardin's example, information regarding govemmenta 
sanctlonrrelative to monopolistic practices, or the failure of the cons^er 
to purchase the organization's product, informs the organization of correc- 
tions necessary in terms of its subsequent behavior. 28 
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Homeostasis. Considering the sociocultural system. Buckley^ argues 

^^ral 30 A sliehtly varient interpretation of this system condition 
survival. vatz^and Kahn who see the homeostatic state at a more com- 

1 tL Lvel a^ tak^g’on the function of . . preserving the character 

plex system level as tafci g expansion. "31 Differentiation, according 

t £;.‘uru;rif «. ,™... .< 

which they refer to as dynamic homeostasis. 

While different interpretations exist, the perspectives of both 
n Katy and Kahn regarding homeostasis may be interpreted as ad- 

vanflS what von Bert^anffy^has dlscrlbed as the regulative ^d adaptatlve 
usage of the term. 33 and It Is In this sense that the term will be used by 
* Thus the steady state of a sociocultural organization at any given 
time Is the result of the environmental exchanges and Internal organization- 
al dynamics consistent with the organization's institutional role and en- 

vlroLental constraints. Said in another way. as a ^t^einal 

oroanlzatlon must adapt its structural arrangements to both Ito internal 
system requirements smd to the constraints imposed by the local environme 

and its institutional role. 

Differentiation. Within sociocultural systems. Buckley refere to 
differentiation as a torm of the more general characteristic of morphogenesi s 
which "tend to elaborate or change a system's given form, organization. 
state."34 Following Maruyama.35 he suggests that insight into the dyn^cs 
of differentiation can be gained by use of the concept of positive ’ 

previously discussed, wherein adaptive or ’h- 

havior leads to greater organizational complexity .36 Katz and Kahn, on the 
other hand, ascribe a more evolutionary quality to the process S“88esting 
its inevitability. 37 Whether potential or inevitable, 

teristlc of differentiation is relevant to organizational life for it p 
to the nature of the response of the organization to environmental constraints 

as purposive. 

The type of structural changes associated with this morphcgenic pro- 
cess of differentiation can be considered at various levels of abstraction. 
However, regardless of the level being considered, there seems to be two 
primary forms of differentiation occuring in sociocultural systems. First, 
differentiation between various systems within the larger societal system 
occurs, often in an evolutionary fashion. Institutions, 
become more and more specialized within society. Second, differen 
within a system can occur. Here, each subsystem of the larger system develops 
an increasing division of labor characterized by increasing specialization 
and complexity. In this instance such increases in specialization and com- 
plexity have frequently been linked to increases in system size, e.g., the 



K<®oer the size of the organization, the more differentiated its 
^^ 88 ®^ - ift f&i* £iroiii cXsfliTe To 80IH6 fixtont f 

SL^laram"lngI^ed frthn^^acflvay? ““he o?her hand, in other 
absence of such a relationship are relatively unclear . 3 



Organization Structure and Function 

To this point we have concentrated upon characteristics of open 
sociocultural systems which are essentially inherent in the ® 

open systems e Our purpose has been to show that sociocultural 
sSdJ M Institutions and organizations, can be viewed as open systems. 

iSS t“a brief consideration of their structural-functional charac- 
teristics. While superimposing a structure upon an open system is un- 
realistic in that it connotes a static quality to the system inconsistent 
with the dynamics noted above, it is Justifiable in that it permits exami- 
nation of at least some of the uniformities associated with system dynam- 
ics e^® 

Following Parsons, we view the structure of the system as a descrip- 
tive device that refers to relative stability underlying the dynanlc nature 
of the open system.Al to identify these regularities in system Process the 
concept of function is employed, referring to those processes or activities 
necessary in order that the system will continue to exist. These are, in 
Parsons* terms, "functional imperatives", ^2 and are directed towards 
maintenance, production, boundary, and adaptation. Subsystems of the larger 
system develop around these Imperatives. Each subsystem can be viewed as 
evolving in response to basic system requirements associated with time and 
environmental circumstance.^^ 



The function of the maintenance subsystem is to stabilize the s^tem. 
In particular, this subsystem is concerned with reconciling the needs of 
the system's membership with the requirements of the ®y®^®®/^®®“* ^ 

exam^e, within a business organization the processes by which the org^iza- 
tion recruits employees and insures their continued loyalty an ®^PP 
are basically characteristic of maintenance. Other processes falling within 
the maintenance subsystem of the business organization would include processes 
directed toward the replacement and upkeep of material inputs such as office 
furniture, clerical equipment, office space and the- like. 

The function of the production subsystem centers upon the efficient 
accomplishment of the system^ s institutional roie. Its primary conceit is 
with successfully organizing and effecting the efforts of the system in bring- 
ing about the transformation desired in the production throughput. Business 
organizations, for example, generally identify production subsystems in 
teras of their "line operations." Uss familiar organizational examples 
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of the production subsystems would be the processes associated with patient 
treatment In the hospital* such as procedures associated with surgery, the 
distribution and use of various therapeutic drugs, or patient followup 
practices • 

The boundary subsystem Is most critical In an open system and functions 
to effectively relate the system to Its Immediate environment and to the 
larger Institutional system of which the organization Is a component part. 

Its primary concern Is with environmental exchange and maintaining social 
legitimacy for the system. The most obvious example of the role of the 
boundary subsystem are those practices of organizations associated with 
public relations, whether the organization Is in economic, political, or 
religious one. Less obvious, but equally Important processes of the boundary 
subsystem are exemplified by the business organization’s efforts to encourage 
Investments (Inputs) In the form of stock purchases, the political organiza- 
tion's sollcltatlve efforts for funds, or the church's efforts to gain converts. 
Other processes associated with the boundary subsystems of an organization are 
those which seek to Impose "organizational requirements," such as qualification 
for organizational membership, standards of acceptable throughput, and the 
like. 



The adaptation subsystem Is centered upon the function of adapting 
the system to environmental changes. Its primary concern Is not only with 
reacting to the changing environment, but with anticipating potential changes. 
Exemplary of this subsystem In sociocultural systems Is the research and de- 
velopment activities found In government and business organizations. Less 
well developed adaptive subsystems are exemplified by processes frequently 
used by political organizations In sending up "trial balloons," or by the 
frequent religious conferences held by churches in an effort to tap changes 
of attitudes or values in the environment. 

The function of the managerial subsystem Is the overall coordination 
and direction of the energies of the system in terms of Its institutional 
role and the constraints of the environment. Its primary concern Is with 
the overall welfare of the system. Supervisors, principals, foremen, etc., 
as members of the organization, are most heavily Involved in the managerial 
subsystem. It is. In other words, exemplified by those processes within 
any sociocultural system concerned with the coordinating and execution of 
organizational activities. At the highest level, processes in a business 
organization associated with the allocation of pe:**sonnel and materials to 
various subsystems best exemplify the nature of the managerial subsystem. 
Boards of directors, trustees, etc., also represent this subsystem. 

All sociocultural systems fulfill these five functions to some ex- 
tent. Social organizations as one type of sociocultural system must meet 
these requirements as well, and, accordingly, possess similar structures. 
These subsystems, however, may be further distinguished In terms of the 
"type" of function they center upon. Specifically, one may distinguish 
between consummatory functions concerned primarily with energy Inputs and 
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system existence, and Instrumental functions concerned primarily with en- 
vironmental constraints and the system's institutional role. The mainte- 
nance and boundary subsystems can be seen as emphasizing the consummatory 
functions, while the production and adaptive subsystems emphasize the 
Instrumental functions. 

A second distinction among these subsystems is possible in terms 
of whether the functions upon which they focus are primarily concerned with 
the internal state of the system or with the environmental context. The 
maintenance and production subsystems are primarily concerned with the 
Internal state of the system, while the boundary and adaptive subsystems 
are primarily concerned with external conditions. These analytical distinc- 
tions (Instrumental-consummatory and external-internal) of the functions of 
the subsystems may be considered as axes in the development of a four-fold 
table permitting the cross-classification of the subsystems of the organiza- 
tions in the manner demonstrated in Figure 3-1. 



Tbjt management subsystem, performing the coordinating and directing 
function, is viewed as being at the intersection of the two axes. It co- 
ordinates and mediates the other four subsystems in terms of the needs of 
the total system at a given time or circumstance. Accordingly, the relative 
emphasis given to one or another of the subsystems within the larger system 
can vary with the relative importance of internal requirements and/or ex- 
ternal pressures and constraints. 



The Environment and the Open S ociocultural System 

It should be apparent from the preceding discussion that the applica- 
tion of an open systems approach to the study of formal organizations places 
a great deal of responsibility upon the organizational analyst to consider 
both the general and specific characteristics of the sociocultural environ- 
ment within which the organization exists. At one level of abstraction one 
may, for example, attempt to identify the degree of economic development 
associated with the context, or the religious; orientation dominant therein, 
with subsequent hypotheses concerning the effect of such contexts upon the 
organization. However, a more general phenomena under which these, as well 
as other possibly relevant aspects of the environment of formal organiza- 
tions can be subsummed is its degree of modernization considered at length 
in Chapter Two. 



In emphasizing the significance to an organization of changes in the 
degree of modernization of its environment, it is Import an t to consider 
some of the major differences in Ideology and value orientations which form 
the substance of sociocultural systems existing in traditional and modern 
societies. A necessary condition for an "ideology," according to Parsons, 
is ... a system of beliefs held in common by members of a collectivity." 
However, this is an insufficient condition unless there exists "a level 
of commitment to the belief as an aspect of membership in the collec- 
• • • Value orientation, on the other hand, can be viewed as 
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”. . .a shared symbolic system which serves as a criterion or standard for 
selection among the alternatives of orientation which are intrinsically 
open in a situation . . Since both ideology and value orientations 

are part of the same cultural tradition, they tend to be consistent within 
a given society* This is particularly important in that the Ideology pro- 
vides the subjective "rationality” noted earlier for actions consistent 
with the dominant value orientation of the collectivity.^^ 

In. ideal modem societies, value orientations tend to be couched 
in terms of universal or general values, and individual achievement is 
appraised in terms of goal attainment consistent with those values* * 

Within such a context, pluralistic goals are expected whose unity lies 
more in their direction than in their contextual similarity* Thus, modern 
society maintains a value orientation wherein instrumental performance on 
the part of individuals is valued and status is granted based upon value- 
defined goal achievement. Ideologically, beliefs about the importance of 
the individual in terms of abilities, effort, rewards, and status, as 
well as general beliefs regarding the standards to be applied relative to 
behavior across situations, are developed to support the value placed 
upon achievement as it contributes to the welfare of the larger collec- 
tivity. 



In contrast to modem societies, ideal traditionalistic societies 
have been characterized as particularistic in that values are ascribed to 
individuals, objects, or situations in a unique rather than a general 
fashion Behavioral norms and goals tend to be absolute within a situa- 
tion rather than relative, singular rather than pluralistic. Ideologically, 
beliefs relative to the sacred quality of past events (e.g., traditional 
norms, etc.) provide the primary basis for the rationality of behavior 
consistent with the traditionalistic value orientation. Social mobility, 
while not absent, is limited because of the highly ascrlptive nature of the 
status system. 

These "ideal types" of sociocultural systems may be viewed as the 
extremes on the modernization continuum referred to in Chapter Two. Al- 
though the above discussion has emphasized differences between societies, 
theoretically within any given society, such as contemporary America, 
it is possible to consider various institutional and sociocultural con- 
texts as having evolved more or less from the traditionalistic end of the 
continuum toward the modem end. For example, whl3.e the economic sector of 
American society is generally seen as highly modern, much religious 
activity in American society is more traditional. In addition, as docu- 
mented in Chapter TWo, geo-political areas (e.g., regions, states, com- 
munities) may also exhibit an uneveness in this developmental process. 

The highly industrialized and urban Northeast is generally thought to re- 
flect a stage of modernization toward which other, less industrialized and 
urban sections of the country, are moving. 

For a social organization, the Importance of this assumption of 
variation in the Ideology and values of different sociocultural contexts 
within a given society lies in its l^!entlflcation of a basis for under- 
standing variation within the organizations themselves In a more 
general sense, the more traditionalistic areas of American society may be 
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seen as influencing organizational structure and functioning in ways marked- 
ly different from that in the more modern areas. Specifically, we would 
anticipate that variation between traditional and modern ideology and values 
in different environments would occasion an organization’s sensitivity to 
different subjective criteria for ’’rational action," resulting in different 
consequences for the organization consistent with its "open" characteristic. 
So, also, such variation in the sociocultural context would be reflected in 
a differential emphasis upon the subsystems within the organization. 

An example of such variation within the institutional framework of 
politics in American society is the rationality associated with action 
sensitive to agricultural interests taken by political parties in stable, 
long established and traditional rural states. Such sensitivity is re- 
flected in the attention paid to negative feedback received from the farm 
Interests in the states and the concommitant insensitivity to feedback from 
urban residents. In such an established and traditional sociocultural 
context one anticipates the political organization to emphasize maintenance 
processes in terms of organizational loyalties along the instrumental— 
consummatory axis and production processes in terms of dispensing political 
patronage and rnceting agricultural needs along the external-internal axis. 
The converse of these organizational characteristics would be expected in 
political organizations found in the more modem and dynamic urban environ- 
ment — specifically, a sensitivity to urban needs and emphasis upon adapta- 
tion and boundary processes. 

Summary 



In this chapter we have set forth a general model of an open sreio- 
cultural system. We have described briefly the nature of open systems, 
their environments, and the importance of the system/environment exchange. 
Major characteristics of open systems (input, output, negative entropy, 
feedback, homeostasis, and differentiation) were discussed and r.helr form 
of expression in sociocultural systems exemplified. Further, the nature 
and role of five subsystems (maintenance, production, boundary, adaptation, 
and management) within sociocultural systems were set forth. Finally, the 
relationship of the open sociocultural system to its environment was con- 
sidered in terms of the Ideology and value orientations dominant in tradi- 
tional and modem areas of American society. It was suggested that varia- 
tion in the degree of modernization of the environment affects both the 
Inputs of sociocultural systems and their subsystem emphases. Chapter 
Four will apply this general analytic model to the school as an open 
sociocultural system. 
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Chapter Four. 



The American Public School as an Open Social System 



Historically there has been little systematic analysis of the s^ool 
as an open social system. ^ Some investigators have focused upon the school 
as a foraal organization, 2 and others have treated it primarily ^ a closed 
social system,^ but the fundamentally open nature of the school has not ex- 
rifcitedirbe;n investigated.* The thesis of this chapter is that like other 
Lcial organisations, the school is an open sociocultural system. It pur- 
posive in nature, has reciprocal relationships 

Lid is adaptive to environmental pressures and constraints. In this chapt 
we relate the model set forth in Chapter Three to the school an open 
sociocultural system. Having done so, we will consider possible conse- 
quences for the school of environments varying in their degree of modernize- 

tlon. 



The Environment of American Public Schools 

A basic element in considering American public schools as open social 
systems is the identification of the environments in which they are located. 
In the broadest of terms there are two distinct environments in which such 
schools exist. One is the societal environment that is common to all schools 
and which affects them through various institutional arrangements within 
the society. The other is the subsocietal sociocultural context in which 
particular schools are located. This latter can vary greatly from school to 
school, particularly in the degree to which it reflects the modernization 

process. 



Although all schools in American society share some commonalities by 
virtue of being in that society, every school is located within a variety 
of subsocietal contexts (e.g., "region," "state," "community," and "attendance 
district"). These subsocietal contexts can be consistent with respect to 
their degree of modernization (e.g., a highly modern community within a highly 
modem state and region) or they can be inconsistent (e.g., a traditional 
community within a modem state and region). Such inconsistencies have ramifi 
cations for the school as an open system. As noted in Chapter Two, the con- 
temporary societal environment of American public education ideally requires 
schools which emphasize the preparation of persons with technical knowledge 
and skills and with an instrumental orientation required by a highly 
complex, industrialized society. Inconsistencies in subsocietal environmental 
constraints, of course, have consequences for the way in which the school 
as an open system meets or falls to meet its social institutional role. Thus, 
institutional arrangements for curricular reform (e.g., the National Science 
Foundation) exist to facilitate the production of skills and orientations 
required by the society. However, many American public schools exist in 
sociocultural environments supportive of more traditional skills and orienta- 
tions. Under such circumstances the school as a social organization faces 
a conflict between pressures to meet the requirements of the larger society 
(e.g., by adopting a new science curriculum) and constraints placed on it 
by its more immediate environment (e.g., by a failure to support financially 
the adoption of such an innovation). On the other hand, a school can be 
located in a more modem sociocultural context which supports and reinforces 
the pressures from the larger society. 
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Or fi^anlzatlonal Structure aid Function 



We have previously defined a sociocultural system as a set of complex 
rt*U^''i^er“I^"in “dfrIoVfeft soc?^cSturaUy Sttr^ntHde. At 

ri:»7ir £€£r^ 

?I^rolf nqSlM^ts! "aai”^!* from'^hf Indlvld^”’^^^ be 

defined in terms of role expectations or behavior can, from the organization s 
detined in ce^ f relationships existing between roles 

K“oirribuUlo1he l?ta?rnf oflrganlzatlonaS ends. In the substantive 

aref of education the school as a social organlzatlOT, 

viewed as the pattern of relationships between teachers, administrators, 

S«ks Custodians, etc. (However, as will be discussed to detail below, we 
hLe excluded pupils from our definition of organizational structure.) 



It is important to note that, given these various relationships determined 

by the requirements of the system, the resultant pr^esses era be ®««" “ 
cLatltuttoe the structural nature of the system. The structural components, 
oreviously identified as subsystems, can then be differentiated in ° 

the partlLlar system function to which they address themselves as 8*®ble 
subnrocesses of the system. These subsystems of maintenance, production, 
houStoC Captation, and managerial can be identified as realizing themselves 
to tteC^ool'^as a sociocultural organization somewhat in the following manner. 



Maintenance Subsystem. That pattern of relationships among school P“- 
sonnel addresse d~to sustaining the viability of the organization, 

(although not exclusively) in terms reconciling the requirements of the syste 
with the individual needs of its personnel, reflects the maintenance s^sP® «“• 
It is particularly concerned with the socialization of persomel into the 
organlLtlon, New teachers, for example, are frequently ®®®^|“J. ””® 
e^erlenced teachers for a period of time In order to become "“J , 

"Ce way the system works." Tradition and precedent bec^e meaningful 

for decision making among organization personnel yCC**ago 

of "we do things this way In our school, or we tried that five years g 

and It didn't work." 



Less obvious, but perhaps of equal Importance to an 
the maintenance subsystem In the school. Is the process by which such factors 
as responsibility, authority and status are determined within the organlzatl n. 

Studies In education have frequently shown the criteria ®®^”2"teSure 

of such patterns to center around personnel In terms of organizational tenu , 

grade taught, subject taught or organizational loyalty. 



other aspects of the maintenance subsystem within the schwl are character- 
ized by processes generally identified with various internal 
such as clerical and custodial responsibilities. While personnel involved in 
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such maintenance processes generally are considered peripheral to the organiza- 
tion, occasionally they assume a significance disproportionate to their formal 
status within the organization. The dominant role played by custodians in 
many elementary schools is indicative of this phenomena.^ 



Production Subsystem . Within the production subsystem of the school are 
found those processes associated with the pattern ot relationships directed 
toward changing the pupils assigned to it. These would Include processes associ- 
ated with curriculum selection and usage, classroom procedures and policies, 
testing and grading procedures, utilization of material resources, allocation 
of time and space relative to subject matter and pupil efforts, and the like. 

As technological aids are Introduced into the school, they also tend to be 
designated as falling within the production subsystem.' This subsystem is 
central to the purpose of the school, but often is greatly constrained by the 
diversion of organizational energy to other subsystems in response to pressure 
from the sociocultural environment. 

Boundary Subsystem . The boundary subsystem is of great Importance to 
open sociocultural systems and contains those procedures addressed to organiza- 
tion-environment exchange and legitimation. Accordingly, within the school a 
large part of the activity of administrations (particularly that labeled 
"public relations") can be identified as falling within the boundary sub- 
system. Less obvious, but equally Important are those processes cf the school 
which are frequently defined as "service activities," wherein school facilities 
are utilized by the community for non-educatlonal events, such as when the 
school sponsors various community affairs, or extracurricular school activities 
such as musical or athletic events are opened to the community.^ 

A second type of exchange and legitimation associated with the boundary 
subsystem is expressed in its institutional relationship wherein processes 
associated with teacher certification and academic accreditation are effected. 
These processes serve a dual purpose for the organization in that while 
legitimating the organization within its institutional framework, they are 
also used in exchanges with the local environment to clarify organizational 
boundaries and sustain its legitimacy.^ 
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Adaptive Subsystem . Relationships in the adaptive subsystem center upon 
processes wherein the school seeks to adjust to and anticipate environmental 
changes. The most notable recent example of this process occurring in American 
education at the institutional level was when the shock of the first Russian 
"sputnik" produced drastic changes in the societal view of the Importance of 
mathematics and science in education and led to great pressures for a revised 
curriculum emphasis within the school. Current efforts to desegregate public 
schools also represent adaptations to shifts in societal expectations. Less 
dramatic adaptations at the level of the schools Include processes associated 
with the organization's sensitivity and response to changes in the local 
environment's social or political views, tedinologlcal innovations within the 
larger educational system, and changes in educational policies and practlces.il 
However, the fact that curricular innovations usually diffuse very slowly within 
contemporary American education suggests a rather general dominance of the main- 
tenance over the adaptive subsystems. 
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Managerial Subavatem . Althoujjh traditionally associated with policy and 
adnlnlstrative *^®/^J‘^lS'*^rtinairthe iStl needs of 

managerial subsystem coordinates the w^ln^icn 

rch«aj:: environment for classes 



on "Americanisms' 



It should be apparent from the above 

s;s.urss;a^ 

energy is generallv associated with the managerial subsystem, it is ^s ^ 

illrJs SrC«H^=s.“ ■ 



Organizational Characteristics 



While there are severe characteristics of organizations which ™s*J>e 
In dlal^sslns the school as an open sociocultural systaz, perhaps 

ion" a“ ~r^ Sal ihai oriinlzational iSputs. “<« ~*P“*^ 

U?rh 4 n the framework of the model discussed in Chapter Three, inputs to tte 

to be taught# 



* 



The output of the school as an open sociocultural system '>« *'*®"***^®^ 
as the energy (both human and material) used in sustaining the school md in ^ 

i1o» oSrsii«^l tSiSrw uiS by the 

in fulfilling its institutional role, however, is not as readily evident, tot 
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it is reflected in the energies expended by the organization in transforming 
the pupils in ways consistent with institutional constraints. While ideally 
such output can be viewed as those energies (human and material) directed 
toward changing the students, it is possible to view such "production" output 
indirectly in terms of that knowledge, skills and orientations required by 
the larger society and possessed by the pupils at the time they terminate 
their relationship with the school. A school's dropout rate an,l/or the pro- 
portion of graduates who go on to further education is indicative, then, of 
production output. within an open systems perspective, production throughput 
as well as production output can be represented by pupil behavior. However, 
while the output is characteristic of some terminal state of pupil behavior, 
throughput is represented by all intermediate states. 

An important characteristic of schools in comparison to other socio- 
cultural systems is the lack of control whidi the organization has over its 
production throughput. Pupils enter the first grade with a variety of initial 
behaviors. They are returned by the organization to the environment each evening, 
on weekends, and during more extended vacations. While in the environment, they 
are susceptible to many influences which can run counter to the purpose of 
the organization. In addition, due to parental mobility, pupils must be 
transferred from one school environment to another. When these changes 
are rather widespread (as in the case of the extensive movement of Negroes 
from rural areas of the South to urban areas of the North) the effects of 
throughput mobility upon both the sending and receiving school attendance 
districts can be dramatic, 'flius "quality control" problems with respect 
to production throughputs are particularly severe in the case of schools 
as open sociocultural systems. 

Implicit in the above discussion of production outputs and throughputs 
is the assumption that the pupils are not part of the structure of the school 
as a social organization. Tliis may seem strange to those accustomed to 
vlex^ing pupils as "members" of the school, but is quite consistent with a 
general systems approach to sociocultural systems. Although the school's 
purpose is socialization and its production throughput is human, from the 
standpoint of the organization as an open sociocultural system , pupils 
are identified as being outside its structure much like patients in a hospital, 
livestock in a meatpacking plant, and pig iron in a steel mill. They are 
the raw materials being acted upon by the organization and, therefore, are 
not necessarily a part of its formal structure. 

Let us turn now from the Inputs, throughputs, and outputs of the school 
as an open sociocultural system to the additional diaracterlstlcs of homeostasis, 
differentiation, and feedback. The homeostasis of the school may be viewed 
as an ongoing effort by the organization to meet its Internal needs consistent 
with the constraints Imposed upon it by institutional and local environmental 
requirements. The school must concern Itself, in other words, not only with 
adequate inputs and their efficient use (which may be perceived as a form of 
internal homeostasis), but must take into consideration the Influence of 
institutional requirements and local needs in maintaining a steady state. 
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Thus, for example, the organization in attempting to fulfill its institutional 
function nsy wish to allocate energies to the utilization of new technological 
innovations consistent with the adaptive process. At the same time, however, 
the local environment may le indifferent or opposed to such a change and 
constrain the organization in this regard in favor of allocating available 
energies to other developments (e.g., a stronger football team). At the 
same time, institutional changes can require the introduction of new cur- 
riculum consistent with the school's institutional role. How the school 
responds to these diverse requirements and constraints will undoubtedly vary j 

with the degree of modernization of its sociocultural context. -*-® As an open 
system, however, its guiding consideration will be to maintain itself in a 
viable state. 

Part of the wiqf in which this viable state is maintained is through 
the system's tendency to evolve into a more complex form. This diaracteristic 
of differentiation within the school can be manifest in at least three ways; | 

by specialization within the production subsystem, by specialization within 
the maintenance subsystem, and by specialization of the production throu^put. 
Differentiation occurs in the production subsystem as teachers specialize 
in the teaching of fewer grades and/or subjects. Within the maintenance 
subsystem differentiation occurs with the development of a hierarchy of 
administrative, service, and teadiing roles. The third form of differentiation 
occurs when the organization limits its throughputs to a more restricted por- 
tion of the age-grade cohort available as reflected, for example, in the separa- 
tion of rural 1-12 schools into 1-6 elementary schools and 7-12 secondary schools. 

The final characteristic in need of consideration is that of feedback. 

As stated in Chapter Three, in the case of sociocultural systems generally, 
feedback is seen to be made up primarily of information. Positive feedback^ 
for the school may be considered as favorable information about the schools' 
graduates. This information can come from the local environment, from educa- 
tional agencies, or from other educational organizations who are recipients 
of the organization's output. Negative feedbadc would be unfavorable 
information from the same sources. 

Since the school is a purposive organization, we can anticipate that 
negative feedback would be differentially important, dependent upon the 
sources from which it comes. Thus, feedback from universities, colleges, 
or powerful political groups in the community could elicit the school's 
response in terms of modifying in some manner its organizational behavior. 

On the other hand, feedback from politically weak groups in the community or 
from educational organizations peripheral to the organization's institutional 
obligations (e.g., certain vocational schools, some education interest groups, 
etc.) would have little effect upon the organization's behavior. 



This feedback process is further complicated by the relative importance 
of the various sources from which a school receives feedback. For example, 
in some circumstances, local environmental support may be far more critical 
to the viability of the system than in other circumstances. Accordingly, 
the school would vary in its susceptibility to local constraints and pres- 
sures. Public and private schools may be distinguished in this respect, as 
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can public schools In soclocultursl contests of "**®'^'^,f*f'*®* °* 

^^«n*^ Or In an example of another type, given the unqualified support of the 

local envitooinent to a school. Its sensitivity to negative feedback from <»other 

envltonmant could be appreciably less than might otherwise be the 

can be observed when schools In rural school districts suffer dleaccredltatlon 

rather than Improve their plant or staffs 



Modernisation and the School 



To this point we have considered the manner In which structural character- 
istics and open system attributes ate manifested In the school as an opra 
aocloLuurS sysiem. In the remainder of this chapter we wish “ ®°“““ 
briefly the maimet In which the modernization process, as discussed In Ch»^®' 
Two, can be expected to Influence the sdiool as an open sociocultural system. 



Following Parsons, one of the most Important changa processes for socia 

systems Is the "enhancement of adaptive capacity" which Is 
J\ differentiation and the establishment of a more general value pattern 

constotent with the specialization of subunit function . 

level, this may be interpreted to mean that structuraUy, as the envlro^tal 
milieu of the organization becomes Increasingly modern, there Is a growing 
emphasis within the organization upon adaptation and 
alrag the external-internal axis of organizational conce». Thus, we 
expeft schools in such social settings to place a great deal of devel^tal 
emphasis and energy Into both the nature of environmental relations and 
oreanlzatlonal deuces which allow It to anticipate posalble changes In the 
environment. So. also, along the Instrumental-consummatory axis of orgmlzatlonal 
activity, production becomes more Important than maintenance, and the adaptat on 
subsystem becomes more important than the boundary subsysteme 



This change, frequently manifest in organizational differentiation, finds 
substantive expression in the increasing concern of schools as organizations 
in modem euvSonments with the need to anticipate such things as student popu- 
latlon growth, curriculum Innovation and development, and post-graduate trali^ 
ior lacSniJ aid administrators. 3 Further, the development of 
support by Institutionalizing mechanisms maximizes the social and , 

InvSlJLent of the community along the external-internal axis of orgmlzatlona 
concern-such as school sponsored social events, publicizing ® 

or athletic achievement, and adult education programs. Mong t e 
ren^ummatory axis of organizational activity, the modernization process affects 
the emphasis of the school as a social organization upon classtrom efficiency, 
audlo-^sual aids, the number of graduating pupils going on to higher education, 

and the likeo^^ 



It should be noted that, while these developmental tendencies lead to the 
stressing of adaptation to environmental constraints, this does not mean that 
other organizational imperatives are ignored. The question is one of 
tional ^phasis rather than a choice between alternative organization^ behavior. 
It is possible to speculate that in the developmental nature of organization 
life, early emphasis must of necessity be upon insuring the effective survival 
of the organization and meeting its intrinsic needs. Such an emphasis would 
find strong environmental support in a traditionalistic setting where community 
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expectations are firmly established and social change is resisted, if not 
rejected. Thus, the "reactionary's” cry for a return to the "3 R*s" and a 
tradition of general education pre-supposes a clearly defined organizational role 
not entirely consistent with the social complexities of modern life. 

While in the more traditional setting community values and ideology 
are attuned to local tradition and needs, more modem environmental settings 
rsflsct an Ideology and value orientation consistent with the 
requirements of the larger society. This change is further reinforced 
structurally by increasing specialization within institutional areas which 
promotes organizational sensitivity to societal needs, often at the expense 
of local environmental needs. Such a distinction can be seen in Figure 4—1 
which portrays the school as being faced with conflicting pressures from its 
institutional and local environments in the traditional setting and compatible 
pressures in the modem setting. As settings evolve from traditional to 
modern, ideology and values dominant at the societal level diffuse to the 
local environment, and organizational rationality is given increasing priority 
over the subjective rationality of the local environment. 

The effect of such change upon the organization's system attributes 
is reflected in the criterion upon which they operate. Thus, as a setting 
is modernizing, the consequences of a negative entropy balance becomes 
increasingly expressed by a differentiation which is consistent with the 
functional requirements of a larger society, as opposed to the local com- 
munity. Accordingly, we would anticipate that schools in more modem environ- 
ments would be more responsive to accreditation agencies, professional norms, 
etc., than would schools in less modern environments. This difference can 
be explained in part by information feedback changes; for by displacing 
criteria of a local nature used for organizational decision making with 
criteria derived from societal sources, the sensitivity of the organization 
to local environmental pressure is reduced. 

I 

Every open system strives for a dynamic homeostasis, i.e., a steady state 
where the basic character of the organization is maintained. In the case of \ 

the school as a sociai organization this effort is reflected generally in 
the balance strived for between meeting the environmental demands of the 
local community and the institutional demands of the larger society. 2 As 
an ongoing process, such demands vary over time, as does the effectiveness 
of the feedback process which attunes the organization to both institutional 
and environmental forces. Thus, in a tiadltlonal environment, we would 
anticipate that the organization would be so dependent upon local support 
that it ignores or cannot respond to negative feedback from institutional 
sources, which can result in output Inconsistent with the requirements of the 
larger society, if not in the application of institutional sanctions such as, 
for example, disaccreditation. On the other hand, an organization in a 
more modem environment may find itself in a situation where it had ignored 
many of the pressures of the local environment (such as in a lower class 
slum neighborhood), leading to an opposition of parents and pupils to the 
efforts of the school. Logically related to the nature of the changing 
emphasis in the subsystem and modification of the criterion upon which the 
system operates in different environments is the "openness" of the system 
and the emphasis placed upon its institutional role by the organization. 

The organization would necessarily be more open to institutional cues in 
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Figvrm 4-7. Schematic representation of institutianai (i) and lacai (L) 
environmental influences on American public schaals (S) 
as open sociocultural systems, in traditional and madam 
settings. 
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« mn<iai>n ^nntsxt bv vlrtuc of their compatability with local environ- 
^ntTpressnl^srrway of contrast, however! the receptivity of the organi- 
zation to local pressures would likely be Inhibited to the extent that " 

r.irinnal constraints would have priority in organizational action. Also impor- 
tant ?farin«e^el empSLis upL the institutional role of education in order 
to be more in harmony with modem social needs. While the intrinsic f nation 
associated with maintenance is not ignored by the school in high^ a<ficnHon 
settings, its importance for organizational action is ^ 

may be^adduced. as well, by considering the substantive value and ideological 
grLnds upon which organizational rationality leads to organizational action 
L a modem social setting. To the extent ‘hat such a 

UDon plural goals and Individual achievement and development, the pmcess of 
Z!nt!nanS becomes of secondary importance to the organization ^e organization 
in a very special sense becomes, "other directed, with the other being de 
fined interns of the larger society. By way of contrast. „ 

more traditional settings are forced to rely upon the subjective ratioMlization 
of the local environments. In such settings, organizations have less need to 
be sensitive to a variety of demands, for their role tends to be defined in 
terms of specific local values and beliefs. Accordingly, organization^ !aWe* 
are much more directed toward the intrinsic requirements associated with mainte- 

nance . 



Returning to the school as a social organization, the modification of 
the subprocesses in terms of institutional criteria can be exemplified in 
modem environments by the explicit or implicit student allocation Py^^esses 
developed within the organization— a tracking system based upon ins itutionally 
approved "objective" criteria such as age, grades, and ability test scores. 
Other examples of such concern are organizational acquiescence to the attempts 
of regional or national accreditation organizations to define adequate educa- 
tion" in terms of societal norms rather than local requirements, or to legis- 
latively imposed qualifications for teachers and administrators entering the 
local organization, or nationally imposed standardized testing programs o 
determine both ability and achievement among local populations of students. 

In contrast, traditional social contexts, while in some instances paying lip 
service to such institutional priorities, tend to separate students on 
socially ascriptive bases within the organization, circumvent or ignore the 
accreditation requirements, use informal and local standards for teachers 
and administrator qualifications, and minimize the value of standardized 
test results in appraising student ability and achievement. The latter s 
well illustrated by resistance, primarily located in the less modem areas 
of the United States, to such federally sponsored programs as National 
Assessment. 



Schools in modem sociocultural contexts would tend to define their 
primary responsibility as organizations in terms of maximizing the prepara- 
tion of their pupil population for adult roles. In contrast, the emphasis 
in traditional social contexts would tend to be on pupil achievement in terms 
of competence in traditional subject matter which may or may not be related 
to subsequent adult behavior. While at the level of the individual, differ- 
ential emphasis may appear to produce equal results (i.e., graduation from 
secondary school), the differential expenditure of organizational effort shows 
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sleniflcant differences with regard to actions taken. Thus, while org^iza- 
tions in more traditional areas expand a great deal of effort in assuring 
minimal competence in such traditional subject matter areas as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and history; organizations in more modem settings 
show a greater concern with instructional arrangements which emphasize new 
curricula as well as such technical skills as typing and driver education, 
all of whidi reflect the changing adult role in a modernizing society. 

So, also, schools as open systems in traditionalistic settings display much 
more concern with questions of Internal order and control as a logical 
expression of their concern that the traditional mores and norms be upheld. 
On the other hand, schools as open systems in the more modem settings 
place more emphasis on the development of viable school-community support 
for their institutional role. 



Summary 

In this chapter we have applied the general systems approach outlined 
in Chapter Three to the American public school as a social organization. 

We distinguished two basic environments in which the school is located and 
with which it must interact. The societal environment is common to all schools 
and affects them through various institutional arrangements within the society. 
The other environment was identified as the subsocletal sociocultural context 
in which particular sdiools are located. This can vary greatly from school 
to school, and is multidimensional. 



With respect to organizational structure and functioning, we identified 
the processes and relationships indicative of the maintenance, production, 
boundary, adaptive, and managerial subsystems. It was also noted that these 
subsystems are abstractions and are useful primarily for descriptive and analytic 

purposes . 
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Also identified were important organizational characteristics of schools 
as open social systems. The input of the school as an open sociocultural 
system was identified as materials (school plant, curricular supplies, etc.), 
personnel (teachers, administrators, clerks, etc.), and information (expecta- 
tions. knowledge, skills, etc.). The output of the school as an open socio- 
cultural system was identified as the energy utilized in maintaining the system 
(maintenance output) and in fulfilling its institutional role (production 
output). Production output is most generally represented by the knowledge, 
skills and orientations required by the larger society and possessed by the 
pupils at the time they terminate their relationship with the school. Pro- 
duction throughput was identified as pupil behavior at all states prior to 

termination. 

The homeostasis of the school was viewed as an ongoing effort by the 
organization to meet its internal needs consistent with the constraints imposed 
upon it by institutional and local environmental forces. Differentiation was 
seen to take place in several forms — ^by specialization within the production 
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subsystem, by specialization within the maintenance subsystem, and by special- 
ization of the production throughput. Feedback for the school was identified 
as information about the school's effectiveness from the local environment 
or from other educational organizations who are recipients of its output. 

Organizational emphasis upon the various subsystems and characteristics 
in local environments differing in their degree of modernization was considered. 
Schools in the more modem environments were viewed as emphasizing production 
and adaptation and those in the less modern environments maintenance and 
boundary. The differing orientations of schools to positive and negative ^ 

feedback were also seen to vary with the degree of modernization of the schools* 
local environment. 

Given the above model of the school as an open system and the discussion 
relating it to the modernization process, we propose in the following three 
chapters to discuss three attributes of the sociocultural context which 
can be related to modernization in American society. These are the region 
in which the school is located, whether it is in a metropolitan or non- 
metropolitan location, and the predominate social class membership of its 
student population. In each of these three chapters we shall consider the 
'Tianner in which the sociocultural attribute discussed is perceived as varying 
on the modernization continuum. Subsequently, in Chapter Eight, we shall 
relate this variation to the model of the school as an open system. 
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Hemphill, Daniel E. Griffith, and Norman Frederiksen, Adminis tr at iv e er 
an^Personality (New York: Bureau of Publications, j Coluinb 
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24. Warren provides an interesting discussion of the relations of community 
"subsystems" to one another and to the larger society. For his discussion of 
the school in this regard, see Roland T. Warren, Communi^ America 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1963), pp. 175-177. 
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Chapter Five. Regional Variations In American Society 



f rtf mass media and a complex transportation system. 
With the development of ®®®® .^^^3 aniong various regions 

emphasis Is often given to , one Sight expect that 

within American ’^*^rtSSTso^lety the cultural hetero- 

due to the general modemiaation of Wl^ continue to be. reduced. 

genelty among American . however, does not warrant the dls- 

Acknowledgement of “P'dlfLrencSr!* Historically, differences a^g 

missal of existing reglwal ( have been observed repeatedly .3 

regions in terms of ‘"” 3 “^it:;^“^SrlSons. It may be useful ana- 
Hhlle, for purposes society as homogenously modem, the 

lytlcally to characterize ^r^» SSpects of formal education 

effects of regional variation p effects of sociocultural 

are too “,T“auS riHSortant to consider regional 

context upon the school. •,,.’ 4 . . 1.0 important to consider how such 

variation In the Ideology and value orientations of 



... n4m«4rt-ifinnR of American Regions 

Classical and Contemporary^ Petinicxo nB — 



* has been used in many ways by various individuals 

and agencles.5 of ^reci”^^ differentiate 

•Vest," are often “C®** ^ the United States having current or 

among various 8 ®^'®Phlcal ar^ geographical areas have often been 

historical significance. In addltlm, geograp Tennessee Valley 

roughly identified by ‘“elr pmx^l^ RLIo^and by factors associated 
Region), mountains <®* 8 :» h«’P„ '^ ^/Region). Originally there were 

with their settl^nt (e.g. . Engl settlement began to expand 

two American regions, a North and differentiated 

westward beyond ‘he Appalachim momta^ , * „„te 

Ce:t“ Midwest. Southwest, and 

Far West,^ 



The two major formal ^rica°arf thmf of**the U. S. 

porting of 8 ‘®‘‘®‘*®* Mfice^f Mucatlon. The Burea of 

Bureau of the Census and ‘he . . Geographic Divisions 

the Census subdivides the ®nlt regions identified as Northeast, 

which are g«“«‘®3-3y „ 5-lA). The Office of Education, 

North Central, South “d West (Figure ^ J regions identified as New 

however, subdivides the y“l‘® -laina Southeast, Southwest, Rocky Mountain, 
England. Mideret. Great Lakes^ natas. ^^h^J^ 

and Far west (Figure 5-lB) . A miro m ■ . statistics is that 

for purposes of collecting m ,®y . ,.^,,3 secondary schools and 

represented by the five ‘® 8 l»f ^ f ^“'^/Lreption of California 
mf arf ideSSfftef rS^E^gland. Middle States. North Central. Northwest, 
and Southern (Figure 5- 1C). 
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By far the most systematic attempt to develop the "best possible" 
regional delineation of the United States is that of Odum and Moore I 

published in 1938. They sought answers to a series of Important questions: 

What . . . are adequate regions, acceptable as 
frames of reference for research and portraiture, 
as basic divisions for administrations and plan- 
ning, and as fundamental, yet flexible, units in 
the totality and union of the states • • • ? What 
is the nature and size of those regions best 
suited to the largest number of purposes and how 

may they be determined? What are the limitations j 

of regions too small and too numerous or too 

large and too few? What are the limitations of 

the incidental regions chosen for convenience or 

for political ends?^ 

After surveying the use of the term "region" in literature, journalism, 
historical works, as well as in social research and governmental administra- 
tion, and after extensive evaluation of several hundred statistical indices, j 

Odum and Moore identified six major regions of the United States: North- 1 

east. Southeast, Middle States, Northwest, Southwest, and Far West (Figure 
5-*lD) e Their six regions maintain the integrity of state boundaries and | 

"approximate the largest degree of homogeneity measured by the largest I 

number of criteria for the largest number of purposes." However, they 
point out that an even closer approximation of sociocultural homogeneity 
could be represented if it were not necessary (for data collection purposes) i 

to adhere to state lines as regional boundaries. 

In any study of the regional effects on the school as an open social 
system, it is necessary to delineate a series of sociocultural areas suf- j 

flclently unique from each other to reflect expected differences in the 
structure and functioning of the school as a social organization. While 
we would ascribe the primary basis for this uniqueness to certain socio- | 

cultural factors, it would be a major oversight to Ignore the effect of i 

important socio-historical factors. Thus, we needed to take into account 
both elements in identifying a set of regions. Our approach is what Vance 
has referred to as the cultural statistical method, 9 using the state as 
the basic administrative unit. 

For purposes of discussion and subsequent analysis, the concept "region" j 

is defined as a limited number of coterminous geopolitical states in American 
society sharing a si milar sociocultural envi r onmen t , which differ to_^^ ^ I 

significant degree from other sociocultural environments ^ virtue^ | 

torlcal circumstance and degree of socioeconomic development . It must be i 

noted, of course, that any set of regional designations is simply an arbi- J 

trary device for distinguishing among physical areas believed to vary in 
some significant manner. As Wirth has pointed out, in reality those varia- 
tions do not end at political boundaries, nor are thev shared with equal in- 
tensity by all groups found within a specified area. Still, the term has | 

both heuristic and analytical utility in distinguishing among the significant | 

sociocultural forces that influence the modernization process and thus the | 

school as a social organization. 
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Region and Modernization 

In our efforts to develop an Ideal set of American regions which re- 
flect In varying ways the Ideology and values underlying the modernization 
process and whldi we escpect to reflect differences In educational structure 
and functioning, we weighed carefully the alternatives presented by the 
Bureau of the Census , the Office of Education, the educational accrediting 
associations, and by Odum and Moore* After comparing each available al- 
ternative with the modernization scores for each state developed In Chapter 
IWo, we selected a slight modification of the Odum-Moore approach* Figure 
5-2 presents a characterization of our five major regions of the United 
States, along with the modernization score for each state* We have Identi- 
fied the five regions as Northeast, Southeast, Great Lakes, Plains, and 
Far West* The major distinction between the Odum-Moore approach and ours 
Is with respect to the Plains areas and with the state of West Virginia* 
Odum and Moore characterize our Plains areaa as two distinct regions 
(Southwest and Northwest) , and they place West Virginia In the Northeast 
rather than In the Southeast* We feel that our modification In combining 
their Southwest and Northwest Is warranted due to the similarity of their 
modernization scores (both are equal to -0*61) and In the case of West 
Virginia by the fact that the modernization score for this state Is far 
more similar to Its bordering states In the Southeast than It Is to those 
In the Northeast* Our decision with respect to West Virginia also conforms 
to the Regional definitions of the Bureau of the Census and the Office of 
Education, but not with that of the educational accrediting associations 
(Compare Figures 5-lA, 5- IB, and 5-lC)* 

Table 5-1 presents a listing of our five proposed regions along 
with a regional modernization score computed by weighing each state's 
modernization score (see Table 2-2) by Its population In 1960* It Is 
apparent In Table 5-1 that the Northeastern region Is the most modem, 
followed closely by the Far West, and then by the Great Lakes, Plains, 
and the Southeast* Considering the nature of the Indicators which make 
up the modernization score, the variations In urbanization. Industriali- 
zation, specialization, level of living standards, and economic development 
between the various regions are considerable* These stmctural, economic, 
ecological, and technical variations are, of course, well documented*^^ 

Less apparent, but of equal relevance to any discussion of the Influence 
of the sociocultural context upon the school as a social organization are 
the Ideological and value differences associated with overt variations 
among these five regions* For, as we have suggested In our discussion 
of the school as an open system, the beliefs and values dominant In the 
environment are Instrumental In determining the school's organizational 
structure and functioning — the Importance It gives to Internal and external 
elements. Its sensitivity to environmental demands, and the type of output 
it seeks to produce* 

Fundamental Differences Among American Regions 

Unfortunately, social science research data documenting regional 
variations In Ideology and values are not as readily available as are 
data on the more overt manifestations of modernization* However, what 
little data that are available on such regional variations tend to support 
our thesis that beliefs and values vary between the lf;ss and more modem 
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Table 5-1 • Population and Modernization Scores in I960 for Five 
"Ideal" Sociocultural Regions. 



Region 



Population 
( 1960 ) 



^See Figure 5-2 for definition 



*See Table 2-2 for components. 



Mode rnization 
Score^ 



Northeast 


48,224, 000 


4. 80 


West 


20, 624, 000 


4.53 


Great Lakes 


46,716,000 


2.50 


Plains 


23, 381,000 


-0.61 


Southeast 


38,754, 000 


-3.44 
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and values than are the more modem regions. 
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While "hard" data regarding such differences are 
of literary evidence Is available on American society to est*lish brl 
^scrip”^^ Se«es in terms of the ideological and value dlf fences 

previously ^®fi"^"eJ^a“on“y such'kren*ob8er^ere°rf the American 

sideratlons, »d p^^onal^ob^^a^ Turner, 16 the vignettes 

£s;r»i“sr.°rs.is».2rf»T.r.q ^ 

• ^ ^viA oY^T*@fn6s In t 0 inns of otir rood© e ni z stion 

i^de^rwe^shan^dScuss Sscussed 

""'"'jhrNlrtheLT' 

uniqueness. We turn first to the most modem of our regions, the Northeast. 



!,1 



Northeast. The legendary story of America 

tury westward migration is primarily the image of the establis m 
tury wescwar 6 identified as the Northeast region of the 

S'.#;: 

figh^ to establish a viable western civilization on the 

.n^>-'lnan^ the resourcef ulness of the early settlers in overcoming a 

^?demess and its native inhabitants, and f f ® 

foreign rule leading to the establishment of a „orth- 

■.etoriels associated in large measure with events occuring within the Nortn 
^erials experience that the 

generally identified with the larger contemporary American society emerged. 



There seems little doubt that religious conviction played a significant 
mart in the earlv settlement patterns of the Northeast. 1 Protestant 

large measure, aJd in rebellion against the f f |„“et 

the beeinnings of many New England states were essentially attempts to set 
up autln“iSf theocracies within the colonial system. Cur^usly. the pattern 
of relieious persecution from which these groups fled was p V 

ti I^ricr ?r~ntrast to New England, colonies in what has been referred 
io ^the "Middle Colonies"18 (including New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Sel^are! ^d ^l^d) did not stress religious conformity to ‘he s^e 
tent although tS pattern of flight from the religious dogmas of the Church 
orkgra^^s basic to these colonies as well as to those in New England. 
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Figure 5-2. Five "ideal" soeioeultural regions of the United States. (Open figures indicate state 
mademizatian scores. Figures in parenthesis indicate region modernization scores.) 
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Differences to an extent are explained by the more heterogeneous ethnic 
““S“Hon patterns in the middle colonies. 19 In both Inst^ces h^ver. 
morality based upon religious beliefs had from the beginning been a slgnlfl- 
fani- characteristic. In an age when formal religion was an integral part 
of man’s dally life, behavior was consistently judged 1“ ‘e™, absolute 
religious principles of "right" and "wrong. good and 'bad. 



AlthouA It Is true that the early Northeast was characterized in large 
measure by an absolutist religious philosophy regarding the “ature of mm 
(particularly In New England) . It Is equally true that the “““J* 
philosophy was Instrumental In establishing the Importmce 

Sork Si^ and material reward to the American credo. Well articulated by 
Weber and others, the Protestant convictions accentuated the Importance of 
the InS^duat” working to achieve this end. Since this end was not sme- 
mng thm muld be attllned by Inheritance, little credence was given to 
wealth per se, but a great deal was given to the man who proved his 
worth l^lFown efforts. Material wealth, as a consequence wm desirable 
not only in terms of Its tangible rewards but In terms of Its socio- 
rellglous connotations. So. also, achievement as a manifestation of 
one's efforts was valued in its own right. 



It has frequently been said that the belief in pragmatic rati&riallty, 
progress, and equality were also attributable to Protestant theolop s 
role in American society. While there is little doubt that ^ ® 

are not antithetical to Protestantism, one may question the appropriate 
ness of their being so designated in the case of Northeast ® 
development. Much cross-cultural evidence is available to the contra y. 
However, more germaine to this development historically has been 
vironmental constraints and experiences to which settlers In the northeas - 
em region were exposed. Faced with the exigencies of frontier life, 
lacking mother country support, and imbued with the credo of wor an 
material rewards, early northeastern settlers had to be pragma 
order to survive .21 Such pragmatism required a discarding of beliefs re- 
garding ascribed differences among men in favor of a belief in man s 
trinsic equality, the variability of which was distinguished ^he ^ ® 
of performance in meeting the needs of the larger group. In a 8 
it was the success of this approach over time in an environment 
favorable to its articulation that was the basis for the development within 
the Northeast of a belief in progress and achievement— a belief particularly 
related to secular and material aspects of life. 



Finally, in considering the belief and value placed upon external con- 
formity In the Northeast historically. It Is necessary to recognize that, 
at least for this region, Relsman's thesis that Americans have modified 
thelH^lSon from In inner to an other directed orientation is suspect. 

As dl Tocquevllle. Brogen. and others have observed. Merlcans have always 
been extremely sensitive to the wishes of others. 22 Indeed, if one but 
considers the intolerance of dissent found in early New England, the 
subsequent pattern of community migration from New England, 
pulsion of the conservative Torys from New England and the middle Atlantic 
states following the Revolutionary War, it is parent that „ 

has long been characteristic of this region. The expression of individualism. 
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1 - j __ 4^091 has be6n tolerated only within the pro— 
fciibed'fiStfff tSf c:iunit?e:-Val^^^ and notms. Historically, it has 
b^en Jfr^as^ve in all segments of social beh.wior.23 



in the preceding 

the particular ideology „edo tould explain in part its 

the northeastern region. While st^ American society, other regions share 

emergence as ”<t:Uen"aS ^ll^:^! “Sul an aS;iysis of why this 

r.“.:.;rrj ”s‘“. 

.S tt> i» .!.».««*« lo^tic ». .I..11 

briefly upon each of these 



.U M.,,.Koaet's hieh level of modernization may be attributed 
In part, the \ L context of American history. Having 

Uckly established, iSs"|S«^ ra traditional 

If labor to utilize in its growth, being less^umere^^y^^^^^^^^ 

agrarian heritage reached a relatively high level of 

b‘rr.i:s--r„“S Sirs*.-* 

base from which he operated. Supplying , , « eanltal which was re- 

development of a nation produced an ®®®^];®‘J®" °g |„rtSer development, 
invested within the Northeast tegl» leading to its from 



n j «i nrsmont of the Northesst may be attributed in part also 
This early development of the Nortne^r^ ^nsldered particularly 

to its geographic circumstance. , . Thus, a surplus of population 

good for agriculture, was ®*^;*‘®^;elopS. Additionally; by virtue 

for westward and urban migratio ^ ^ ontrv (New York, Philadelphia, and 

of serving as the nation’s ““3“' P°5‘ f and 

Boston), this regi^ recei^d There was. 

shills compatible with urban life md uoust i |Lrlcultural needs 

therefore, a ready supply of “®“P^ face |hat beliefs and values 

relatively early ‘^e rerun’s hlst^. ^e f^^ 

srr„%?.:.r?oS.sr » 

most favorable conditions for its development. ' 



The preceding discussion can serve as a background for **'® 

“* -“is:: :s r 

be remenkered , of course, that t e s°“® ueii The uniqueness of this 
be discussed are shared by other «^°“^®®aT«il Is til m^« In which 

rS-S Ilull With these 
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qualifications in mind, the northeast region may be said to emphasize material 
reward and progress to a greater extent than other regions (with the possible 
exception of the West) • The historical emphasis in this region has been upon 
technological and economic development. The achievement of these material 
ends has required a commitment to, a belief in, and a value of progress 
highly consistent with the cumulative effects of technical and economic 
growth • 



Other major beliefs and values have, in contrast, assumed a lesser 
Importance and have, to some extent, been modified over time from those of 
the larger society. The belief and value placed upon traditional morality 
has become increasingly redefined in terms of social morality — more rela- 
tivistic than absolute, more secular than sacred. Consistent with the 
interpretation of Kluckhohn and others, the demands placed upon the individual 
in a highly modern region for conformity in organizational life appears 
to have led to a growth of belief in. and valuation of, individual develop- 
ment (as opposed to individualism) .2' This modification, in turn, is 
associated with a relative de-emphasis upon work activity and increased 
emphasis upon activities associated with individual growth and gratification. 
One of the apparent paradoxes of modern society seems to be that as organi- 
zational constraints increase, individual constraints are reduced, thereby 
relaxing the requirement of conformity in many areas of life outside of 
one's occupational role. Whether this is attributable to the ecology of 
urban life, or a concommitant of the universalis tic social relationships 
necessary in a highly specialized social context, is unclear. However, its 
influence upon the "life style” of residents in the Northeast has to some 
measure differentiated them from other regions of the country — ^with the 
possible exception of the West. 
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The Southeast . Most apparent, the Southeast is the least modem of \ 

the five regions of the United States identified in Figure 5-2. Although, [ 

like the Northeast, it is one of the older regions within American society, 
its history is, in many respects, a story of resistance to the modernization 
process so apparent in the Northeast. It is by contrasting the Southeast 1 

to the Northeast that the most pronounced regional differences in the United ^ 

States in beliefs and values can be articulated. 

To understand the sociocultural uniqueness of the Southeast, it is \. 

necessary to consider the historical antecedents of its regional development. 

Unlike the Northeast, settlement of ttie Southeast by and large was not a 
settlement of religious dissenters. It was, rather, a colonial settlement 
pattern predicated in large measure upon commercial exploitation or personal 
gain. Many settlers were originally brought over to clear and develop large 
royal grants of land for the British aristocracy. Others came to seek their j 

fortune. Accordingly, no real opposition to traditional authority patterns 
existed in the initial settlement of the region. 

The fact that such a close connection with the "mother country" ulti- 
mately was broken by the Revolutionary War in no way detracts from the 
conservative political and economic origins of the region's early settle- 
ment. Ample evidence suggests in fact that in both North and South, 
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loyalty to the crown was prevalent in from one-third to better than half 
of the colonies* population. Zimmerman and DuWors suggest that beyond 
this, commercial interests of the South had more to lose by the Revolution 
and thus were more reluctant to participate. 29 Further, although Virginia 
contributed disproportionately to Revolutionary leadership, it was a leader- 
ship seeking colonial autonomy to perpetuate the existing agrarian system 
rather than to develop a different political and economic order. 

This pattern of traditional political and economic forces holding 
dominance in the Southeast region was matched in large measure in the 
southeastern religious institution. Prior to the Revolutionary War, the 
Anglican Church was the established religious authority in the southeastern 
colonies. With the end of the War and the subsequent westward expansion, 
fundamentalism (ideologically conservative in nature) succeeded Anglicanism 
as the dominant religious ethos of the region. The success of fund^entalist 
denominations in the Southeast introduced a religious morality and individual 
ism heretofore lacking in the region. Unlike the morality and individualism 
of the Northeast, however, its theological base was not Calvinist in origin 
and thus did not lead as in the New England area to an emphasis upon worldly 
achievement and collective responsibility. It was, rather, a morality based 
upon submission to "God’s will" in making the best of a generally poor lot. 
Such a morality, based upon scripture and emotional commitment, was nigniy 
personal in nature and associated with salvation through individual re- 
form. This reform inevitably was cast in terms of absolute good or its 
absence. Morality of this type narrowed rather than broadened toleration 
for non-conformity and deviance within the southern community. Further, as 
Nichols suggests, the individualism justified by such a morality quickly 
degenerated to an extreme form of social Darwinism supportive of the 
existing class structure. 32 

Like the Northeast, the early frontier experience in the Southeast 
tempered the value and belief in traditional authority, conservative 
morality and "rugged individualism," with a particular appreciation for 
the pragmatically rational solution to the demands of frontier life. 

The notion of equality, also, emerged from the rigors and isolation of 
early backwoods existence. The early strength of these changes was* in 
fact, the basis for the egalitarianism in American society associated with 
the "Jacksonian movement" of the early 19th century. Such a movement 
reflected the incipient growth of what was to be the populist movement 
later in the century. Ultimately, hw^ever, the conservative strength 
of the region’s tradition was successful in containing the growth of 
populism in the Southeast by interpreting its impact as a threat to the 
"civilized authority" of the existing institutions. That this same 
device was far less successful in other frontier regions at that time 
speaks both to the greater strength of traditional forces in the south- 
eastern region and to their relative weakness in other frontier regions 

of the time. 

The social and economic factors leading to the Civil War and the sub 
sequent Reconstruction period have been thoroughly explored elsewhere. 

relevance for our discussion of sociocultural regions rests upon the 
values and beliefs influenced by those events. "Progress," to the extent 
that it was identified with northern Imposed social change, abolition, and 
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reconstruction efforts* became the antithesis of the southern tradition 
in the southeastemer *s eyes.^^ What little Industry that was developed 
in the South following the Civil War was rapidly co-opted into sharing 
the sociocultural traditions held by the aristocracy of the region." 

Progress, never a strongly held belief in the area, became increasingly 
construed in terms of the material exploitation of the masses (generally 
Negro) by the few (generally white). Thus, progress as defined in the 
Northeast was impeded by the maintenance of a mythology of the supremacy 
of the southern life style. 

In maintaining what essentially was an agrarian belief and value system 
in the face of industrial change elsewhere in American society, the South- 
east had to de-emphasize the pragmatic rationality originally nurtured in 
the frontier areas of the region, while increasingly emphasizing the 
desirable qualities of southern morality, particularly as expressed by the 
ante-bellum South. The pattern of individual violence and physical solu- 
tions to community problems already associated with the region in de 
Tocqueville's time,^^ continued to be supported as part of the cultural 
heritage of southern society. So, also, the early belief in and value 
placed upon egalitarianism became subverted by the racist's fears generated 

by the southern power structure .3® 

» 

Yet another aspect of southeastern historical development of importance 
to an understanding of its belief and value system is its migration patterns 
(both in terms of immigration and emmlgration) . While it would be Incorrect 
to argue that the Southeast has received no foreign Immigrants since revolu- 
tionary times, it is accurate historically to note that compared to the 
Northeast, the Southeastern states received disproportionately few immigrants 
who landed in America during the 19th century. One consequence of this was 
the ability of the Southeast to maintain a fairly endogamous belief and value 
system in the face of little competition. Compounding this relatively iso- 
lated immigration status was the high soil fertility of the region which re- 
duced manpower needs in agriculture, leading to the large emmlgration of 
primarily unskilled workers to other regions of the country. These two pat- 
terns (low immigration and high regional emmlgration of labor surplus) has, 
until very recently, permitted the traditional southeastern ideology and 
values to go relatively undtiallenged.®^ 

The contemporary southeastern region is, then, a region wherein the 
dominant beliefs and values center upon a traditional morality generally 
resistant to the requirements of modem industrial life. While desirous of 
the material well being associated with industrial technology , the introduc- 
tion of technical innovations is frequently seen within the region as a 
threat to traditional life styles. To an extent not shared by its neighbor- 
ing region to the North, the Southeast has tended to romanticize its past 
at the expense of progress and the pragmatic rationality associated with 
changes in social organization needed to bring about modernization. Having 
little history of dissent, turning in upon itself following defeat, clinging 
to an agricultural past, and faced with the dilemma of a large unwanted 
racial minority, the Southeast has apparently only recently begun to break 
out of its ideological constraints. Its ideology is conservative and 
traditional, while its values are predominantly those associated with a 
pre-industrial society.^® 
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The Great Lakes. This region, frequently referred to as the "most 
typically American" region in America, is in many respects a merging of 
the ideologies of the Northeast and Southeast. Like the Northeast, progress, 
hard work and material success are emphasized. On the other hand, the 
morality and insularity of this region is similar in many respects to that 
of the South. Populated by both regions, as well as by large numbers of 
immigrants during the early and middle 19th century, favored by both agri- 
cultural and industrial potential, the Great Lakes region has been marked 
by an emphasis upon egalitarianism which has found its expression in both 
material achievement and tendencies toward isolationist's philosophies in 
societal relations. The political conservatism of this region tends not 
to be the conservatism of tradition, however, but that of material success. 

Although this region has several large metropolitan areas located within 
it, it lacks the more urbane characters tics of the Northeast. Its ideology, 
in many respects, is best typified in the various community studies that 
point to beliefs and values highly moralistic and committed to the "American 
way," which tends to be interpreted in terms of equality, individual effort, 
and material reward. Not particularly tolerant of social and philosophi- 
cal deviation, it nonetheless has been marked in its history by a great 
deal of econoMc and political diversity .^3 

Thus, the ideology and values of the Great Lakes region center upon 
material success, equality and morality. The region's position relative 
to other regions on the modernization index points to its commitment to 
progress, tempered by a somewhat irrational enthocentrism and its dependence | 

upon the Northeast as the financial and cultural center of the society. 

The Plains . This region of the United States is not generally treated 
separately in regional studies. The northern section is usually included 
with the Great Lakes region (and labeled Midwest) , idiile the southern sec- 
tion is generally associated with the Southeast (and labeled South). Yet, 
both in terms of the states' modernization scores and in terms of the 
ecological and economic characters tics of this region, there is a great deal 
of homogeneity. The economy of these states is predominantly agricultural; 
their climate uniformly harsh; and their history (with the exception of 
Texas) relatively brief 

] 

Climate and resources have played a highly significant role in the 
development of the regional subculture of the Plains. Arid or semlarid 
climatic conditions have restricted the kind of agricultural development 
possible in this region to primarily grain crops in the northern area, 
and to cotton, grain, sheep and cattle in the southern area. Such products | 

have been highly amenable to tedinological Improvements in farming, but 
not particulaiiy conducive to the growth of large urban centers. Accordingly, 
as the modernization index suggests, the Plains has been a region marked by 
a strong agrarian flavor. Such a cultural disposition has been reflected 
in the pragmatic conservatism of this region's politics and social life. 

Subscribing to the essentially 19th century ideology of individualism and 
hard work, the Plains culture has been quick to adapt technological innova- 
tion to agricultural and mineral exploitation but reluctant to extend that 
adaptive tendency to other areas of social life. This somewhat narrow view 
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of "progress" has, to some extent, led to a depopulation of much of the 
Plains area as technological Improvements have forced the marginal farmer 
off the land, but offered him little In the way of occupational alternatives 
within the region. Only In Texas, which has benefited from great mineral ad- 
vantages, has this pattern deviated to any extent. 
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The Plains area as "the last frontier" Is a region characterized by 
the pragmatism of rural life, highly optimistic In a narrow material and 
technological sense, priding Itself on an external conformity In Its 
belief In Individualism as "the American way." It Is, In short, a re- 
flection of a way of life consistent with the Ideological and value ele- 
ments associated with the "frontier spirit" of 19th century America. 

The belief In equality, strongly reflected In the Great Lakes region, 
exists here also, but It Is more a belief In the equality for one to 
achieve In the economic sense If he Is able, as opposed to the broader 
social and political equality of the Great Lakes (lalssez falre equality 
versus social equality) 





The West . For many Americans, the West Is as close to the promised 
land as Is available; a land of opportunity, scenery, sunshine, and 
wealth. It Is a region strongly committed to a belief In, and valuation 
of, progress. Favored by bountiful natural resources, a relatively sparse 
population, and scenic grandeur. It has witnessed tremendous development 
during the current century.^’ While Individualism Is strong In this 
region. It Is an Individualism tempered by the need for cooperative 
efforts In overcoming the economic and technical problems presented by 
the vastness of the region. ^8 




As might be anticipated from the high level of modernity manifested by 
this region on the modernization Index, its configuration of Ideology and 
values Is similar to that associated with the Northeast. Differences In laree 
measure seem attributable to the historical precedent of the Northeast and 
the ecological features of the two regions. Having developed an early lead 
In the Industrial and commercial growth of the society, the Northeast has a 
greater commitment to the values and beliefs associated with the morality 
of work md achievement than does the West. So, also, the vast expanse 
and natural wealth of the West has encouraged the perpetuation of 

economic Individualism, long since weakened In the Northeast by the limita- 
tions of a less bountiful environment. External conformity too varies be- 

Whil” Ihl consistent with the maintenance of western Individualism. 

^11 . the rapid growth of large scale Industrial organization has led to 
the same needs for external conformity In the West, It Is a conformity 
more restricted to occupational life than In the Northeast, thus allowing 
for a comparatively greater expression of Individuality.^^ 



Regional Context and the School 



Chanter ® ^sumption of the previous discussion (documented in 

Chapter XWo) has hem that modernization consists of at least two components: 
technic^ and organizational changes on the one hand, and ideological and 
value changes on the other. The thesis of regional variation in ideology 
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Wth’a few exceptlone (noticeably In the Plans area) these studies point 
*n »ha noBitlve assoclstlon between the modernity of a region and th 
r « of IM educational system. This pattern of Increased 

inpUL and outputs In the more modern regions Is "g®” 

the Northeast, as the most modem region. Is compared to the Southeast as 

the least modern regions 



Evidence on the nature of educatlona organisation variation beWeen 
regions, however. Is less readily avalUble. Cartter. In an 
southeri higher education, argues that the South tends to overvriw ... 
the social Lpects of higher education ... and has undervalued the i“Cel- 

and economic benefits. "55 Indirect documentation for this contention 
Is available from Ryans’ study of teacher characteristics. Southern teachers 
scored the lowest on verbal understanding and held the ^t tradltloMl 
educational perspectives .5^ The analysis presented In Chapter *•‘^8 

report also suggests the positive association between moderolzatim and or 
ganlzational complexity across various regions. Elsewhere. Nicholls argues 
that the South has historically been antagonistic toward public education 
generally, and intellectual freedom and inquiry specifically.^ 



Summary 



After identifying varying classical and contemporary definitions of 
American regions, this chapter has linked systematically the concepts of 
region and modernization. Building on the work of Odum and Moore, five regions 
of contemporary importance have been identified and distinguished in terms 
of their level of modernity as measured by the composite modernization index 
developed in Chapter Two. The Northeast was shown to be the most modem 
of these five American regions, followed by the Far West, Great Lakes, 

Plains, and the Southeast. 



Systematic research evidence on the differences in ideology and values 
generally assumed to underlie the more overt manifestations of the moderniza- 
tion process is generally unavailable. However, distinctions among the 
five regions in their prevailing orientations toward "progress, material 
reward, pragmatic rationality, and conformity have been made and documented. 
Considerable evidence has also been cited to support our general expectation 
that educational phenomena also vary with the regional contexts of contem- 
porary America. 
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These appraisals, while Indicative of the basis for our anticipating re- 
gional variations in the organizational structure and functioning of the 
American public school, are little more than suggestive of what may be ob- 
served if our theoretical assumptions regarding the school as an open social 
system are correct. In Chapter Eight we will return to this issue and 
suggest some rather pervasive differences among educational organizations 
which are likely to be the result of their different regional contexts. 
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Chapter Six. 









Metropolitanlzatlonal Variations In American Society 



The preceding Chapter was concerned primarily with Identifyl^ different 
regions S hSerLan focle?y and examining Important 
among them which can be related to the modernisation process. 
encel are expected to have Implications for the nature of the school as a 
socia organisation. In this chapter we consider a different “P®** 
sociocultural context which can also affect the school as a social organlsa 
tlon— the degree of metropolltanlsatlon. Like region, community life 
AZ be viewed as varying In terms of the modernity of Its 1“!* 

The basic assumption of this discussion is that the process of metropolitani 
zation is associated with the modernization of the larger society. Metropoli- 
tan life is, in other words, the community life form seen as most consistent 

with a modem society. 



Throughout this report we use the concept of metropolitanization to refer 
to the process by which some oi a society’s membership comes increasingly to 
reflect ecological, social and cultural characteristics associated with urban 
life in modem societies. Although to be consistent with historical usage we 
dlscusF "mral-urban" dTfferences in the succeeding paragraphs of this chapter, 
a metropolitan community is more than simply urban, for it represents a special 
configuration of life styles not found in the pre— industrial urban cities of 
history. Further, it is fairly evident that "mral" in contemporary American 
life is not the classical peasant community of pre-industrial societies. 

The discussion, therefore, although generally cast in traditional rural-urban 
terminology, refers to a broader sociocultural phenomenon: how social settings 

of varying degrees of metropolitanization reflect different degrees of modernity. 



Fundamental Differences between Rural and Urban Communities 

The meanings of "rural” and "urban" in American society are far from clear, 
particularly with the rapid pace of modernization. Bealer, Wlllits, and 
Kuvlesky have identified three components of meaning associated with mral 
which underlie past research efforts — the ecological (rural! ty determined by 
population size, density, and urban proximity), the occupational (the propor- 
tion of a population engaged in agriculture) , and the sociocultural (particu- 
lar social and cultural characteristics).^ While it is tme that the three 
components need not reflect the same phenomenon in a particular society,^ it 
is also true that they are generally associated. Accordingly, while there 
is analytical utility in keeping the three components of rurallty separate, 
the realities of researdi often necessitate their combination in some form. 

Althou^ our primary concern is with the sociocultural distinctions between 
rural and urban communities, ecological and occupational distinctions must of 
necessity also be considered. 



Rurallty and urbannesfi k traditionally associated with the concept of 
"community." This concept also lias several meanings, ^ but it is most commonly 
defined in terms of territory, social ties, and group identity.^ Further, as 
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Sjoberg has noted » "in order to analyze rural-urban effectively, one must 
recognize that rural and urban communities are subsystems within larger wholes 
such as nation-state systems. Neither the local urban community nor its rural 
counterpart are microscopic representations of the broader society.”^ 

Sjoberg notes further that the concepts of rural and urban are primari- 
ly analytic constructs employed in the study of aspects of social systems. 

He warns that ”we must not confuse an analytical distinction with empirical 
reality, for obviously a gradation exists from the relatively small, isolated 
village, through the larger village, to the market town, the largest city, and 
finally to the dominant community (or communities).”® 

A rural community, ideal-typically, is characterized as a community of 
small population and low population density, sufficiently removed from the 
closest urban area to be considered organizationally autonomous, whose male 
population is predominantly engaged in agricultural pursuits or in occupa- 
tions directly supportive of agriculture, with a total population who identify 
themselves as members of that community, with the solidarity (or unity) of 
the community based upon a high consensus of the membership as to appropriate 
ideology and values. In contrast, an urban community is ideal-typically 
characterized as a community of large population and high population density, 
organizationally autonomous from other urban communities, whose male popula- 
tion is predominantly engaged in commercial or industrial pursuits, with a 
total population who identify themselves as members of that community, and 
with the solidarity (or unity) of the community based primarily upon the divi- 
sion of labor. 

The underlying ecological and occupational differences between rural 
and urban communities are apparent in the above characterizations. A word is 
necessary about the sociocultural differences, however, for the essence of our 
Interest in differences between rural and urban communities is in the manner in 
which their sociocultural environments vary. In the case of the rural commu- 
nity, as Toennles, Weber and others have shown, it is the shared sentiment, 
based upon similar Ideology and values, which leads to the traditionalism of 
the rural community, l.e., support of existing norms based upon their being 
handed down from a past considered sacred.' Such emphasis upon traditionalism 
is supportive of the particularistic, diffuse, and ascriptive nature of rural 
community relationships, wherein family and friendship frequently determine 
behavior and Influence patterns in community actlcn. In contrast, within 
the urban community the cohesion of the sociocultural context is manifest in 
the division of labor and rests upon what Becker has referred to as "pursuent 
rationality,”® i.e., a recognition of the need for cohesion and cooperation 
in order to attain individual ends. Such cohesion is maintained by universal- 
Istlc, specific, and achievement norms associated with social relationships 
required in complex commercial and industrial life, and is functional in a 
modern society. 

The preceding characterizations must, of course, be seen within the 
larger context of American society. It seems apparent that while, in the final 
analysis, differences among communities rest upon ecological and occupational 
variation associated with the technological level of American society, the 
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basis for the sociocultural differences in rural and urban communities noted 
above rests primarily upon the different roles played by Ideology and values 
per se. Although in the preceding chapter on regional variations distinctions 
in ideology and values were seen as mainly distinctions of emphasis between 
regions, the differences in ideology and values between rural and urban com- 
munities can be seen in terms of the role they play in the maintenance of com- 
munity cohesion. Socioculturally, in contemporary American society, the main 
basis for the "traditionalistic"^ posture associated with the rural community 
is seen to be the "sacred" role ascribed to values and beliefs seen by mem- 
bers of the community as important for community life. These same values and 
beliefs are generally held by members of the urban community, but in much 
more of a "secular" fashion, and, therefore, tend to be less associated with 
the basic integrity of the community itself .10 

The Rural-Urban Continuum 



Variations between rural and urban life have been the focus of social 
scientists for many years. Early efforts to distinguish social and cultural 
differences relied upon dichotomous models, categorical in nature. Thus, we 
have Toennles Gemelnshaft and Gesellschaft ,H Durkhelro's organic and mechani- 
cal solidarity, Redfleld's folk and urban, 1^ and Becker's sacred and secular. 1^ 
l^lle these scholars vary in their specific focus, their general concern has 
been to conceptualize the apparent differences between agricultural and in- 
dustrial societies in social relationships, ideology, and value orientation. 

^elr intent, as SJoberg has observed, was to understand "... what happens 
(^d why) when a social order is transformed from one wherein most people re- 
side in small villages and are committed to working the land from dawn to 

majority of inhabitants are urban-based and commit- 
ilLrL « nllff ? scientific-industrial way of life. . ."IS Recent 

5 ®^“®^cal distinctions closer to social reality have lead 

» the concept of the "rural-urban contlLum."16 
^e^r many crlticls^ have been leveled at this construct, particularly on 

atruet'o **'^<**^ ““in. Such concerns center around the con- 

struct 8 meaning. Its cultural reUtiveness, Its importance In a modem society. 

and its measurement.!® In the following discussion we attempt to antlclpHe 

developing our own view of the importance of metropoll- 
tanlzational area as a sociocultural context of the school in A^rlcm so^“y. 

Early empirical efforts to characterize communities at dlffer^ni. 

‘uSita! 

tiye in nature. Later emphasis was on a limited number of quantitative 
Hoievir* remnt ef^ms'at m"*®' inhabitants within a poUtlcal boundry).20 



terlaatlon“^"oi:S:nmes"J^^^^ qumtltatlve charac 
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representing "“'^ng <te^ees of • ^JJ'ag'r^S^SSect^rsilL 

da^d'Ji^WoM^wn'tatlstf^^^ ;re;s (SMSAs). The definition of “ ^ l^olves 
two major considerations: the existence of a community (or commu^tles) 

minimum population (typically 50.000 Inhabitants), and the eco^c 
relationships between that community and contiguous areas which arc metropoll 
tan In character Typically, distinctions In type of community are made 
between SMSA and non-SMSA locations, but distinctions can also *'* “5^® 
tween that portion of an SMSA which Is located In the central city md that 
uhlnh la In the "ring" around the central city. A representation 
5f the United States in 1960 In terms of SMSA-central city. SMSA-ring, and 
non-SMSA locations is presented In Figure 6-1. Such a 
seems to us to capture better than any other standardised community 
for which nationwide data are available, the essence of modernization differ- 
enLf^nrthe rura-urban contln«um--wlth the centra city (» 5^® f 
being most modern in its sociocultural characteristics, the ring being less 
modern, and the non-SMSA locations being the least modern. This is not to 
suggest, of course, that such a distinction is necessarily the most ideal. 
Rather, it is the most representative which we have been able to identify 
for characterizing the differential effects of modernization by type of com- 
munity. 



However, throughout the remainder of this chapter we must fall back on 
less specific terminology in examining fundamental differences among communities, 
for past research has seldom made a distinction among SMSA categories. There- 
fore, the characterizations of rural and urban communities to be set forth 
below are merely "ideal-types" perceived by us to be at different (but vague- 
ly defined) points along a rural-urban continuum. Nevertheless, even though 
for heuristic reasons we speak of categorical distinctions between rural 
and "urban" communities, we are still subscribing to what Duncan has referred 
to as the 'Veak form" of the continuum hypothesis, l.e., that there is no 
unique sharp breaking point between rural and urban. "23 in addition, we wish 
to reemphasize the necessity of acknowledging that both rural and urban 
communities are subsystems of the larger social system. These points will be 
particularly Important when later we turn to consider the effects of the level 
of modernization rendered by a community upon the schools as social organizations ^ 



Most students of the rural-urban continuum agree that in American society 
rural-urban differences of the type just noted have been lessening. Yet, 
there is ample evidence to suggest that significant sociocultural differences 
still exist — differences that could Influence the organizational structure 
and functioning of the school. 25 We turn, therefore, to a brief summary of 
selected research on such differences in areas of community life, interperson- 
al relations, the family, socialization, attitudes, and values. 



Community Life . Larson and Rogers , in a broad review of relevant litera- 
ture, report that rural communities are becoming linked to the larger society 
through the increasing number of farmers who work in non-farm occupations to 
supplement their Income, a trend to "agribusiness" and contract farming, the 
integration of rural communities into centralized organizations, and the in- 



creased rural -urban interaction. 2^ These social linkages are Important, of 
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course, in reducing sociocultural differences. However, community studies, 
such as the work of Vidich and Bensman, suggest that the small rural community 
to some extent subverts the rationality of urban based organizations in order 
to maintain the particularistic and ascriptive solidarity of rural life. 2/ 
Furthermore, as Schnore observes, rural and urban communities still vary along 
a wide spectrum of demographic, social, economic, and residential characteris- 
tics. 2® 



Interpersonal Relations . Historically, rural and urban life styles have 
been seen as varying in several ways. The pattern of Interpersonal relations 
in each setting has been a critical part of this distinction. Generally, in- 
terpersonal behavior in rural settings has been found to emphasize primary 
relationships consistent with the particularistic, diffuse, and ascriptive 
qualities of rural life mentioned earlier. In contrast, interpersonal re- 
lations in urban settings are found to emphasize secondary relationships in 
keeping with universalis tic, specific, and achievement orientations in modem 
life. However, research on the subject is not always consistent in supporting 
this distinction regarding American society .29 Some evidence points to a re- 
duction of rural group solidarity, particularly in the urban fringe areas. In 
essentially rural areas, informal contacts appear to be increasing, vdille in 
some cases small primary groups are assuming less importance, to be replaced 
by the village as the "social and institutional center of rural life. "3® 

Family Relations and Socialization Patterns . The family as an integral 
unity of any community has also been found to vary between rural and urban 
settings. As Burchlnal has noted, "a considerable body of data points to the 
. . . conclusion that there are significant differences in the socialization 
experiences of rural and urban youth. Such differences in socialization 
experiences suggest, of course, that familial patterns are different as well. 
Thus, it is not surprising to find rural-urban differences in the household 
division of labor, with farm women fulfilling a higher proportion of house- 
hold tasks as well as helping the husband in his familial role.®2 while the 
results are not always consistent, Burchinal suggests that farm living produces 
less marital and personal satisfaction than non-farm living. 3® In spite of 
such differences, however, the frequency of divorce is much higher in urban 

areas. 34 



Other socialization differences directly associated with rural and urban 
experiences include a lower level of child satisfaction with parental-child 
relationships in non-urban homes, 35 less parental encouragement of children 
for advanced education in non-urban homes, 36 and less Involvement in the oc- 
cupational planning of adolescent boys by non-urban parents. 37 while it 
should be mentioned again that in many ways there is indication of a tendency 
toward convergence in the attitudes and behavior of rural and urban families, 
it is also necessary to state that such differences between rural and urban 
families are still quite noticeable. 

Ideology and Values . Differences in patterns of social behavior such as 
those noted above may be clarified in some measure by research pointing to 
differences in Ideology and values dominant in rural or urban settings. 

Beers, for example, found in an analysis of several public opinion polls 
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conducted between 1946 and 1950 that farmers (relative to other groups in 
American society) were generally more opposed to government welfare and con- 
trol measures* to labor unions and pro— union issues* to social legislation* 
to Negro occupational equality* while being more in favor of universal mili- 
tary training and the "control of communism" in American society.-^® Farmers 
also indicate less support for college training and more satisfaction with 
their "lot in life." However* they do not appear to differ generally from 
the rest of the population on international Issues and occupational preferences. 
Beers also suggests that such differences as he found indicate a greater de- 
gree of conservatism* traditionalism* and puritan morality among farmers than 
among non-farmers. Some measure of additional support for these tentative 
findings is offered by the results of a study of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of farm and non-farm families which indicates that farm reared college 
students are raised in a more religiously conservative environment. 39 

There have also been some comparative studies of rural and urban youth. 
Willi ts and Bealer report rural high school students to be more socially 
conservative than town or village high school students* although they sug- 
gest the difference may not be prominent enough for "rural! ty" to serve as an 
indicator of levels of conservatism .^0 Strauss reports that farm boys* al- 
though having greater responsibility in work roles th^ non-farm boys* have 
less opportunity to develop financial responsibility.^^ A subsequent study by 
Straus and Sudla indicated that farm boys had a lower "entreprenurial orienta- 
tion" and business knowledge than urban boys. ^2 Further support for this 
finding is available from Haller and Wolff who report that "urban boys tend 
to score higher on personality measures presumably related to performance in 
urban work situations. "^3 Thus* while it is essential to note that rural- 
urban differences in American society are probably in the process of reduc- 
tion* the distinctions suggested in the beginning of this chapter continue to 
constitute a meaningful basis for differentiating social environments in con- 
temporary American society. 



D 
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Metropolitan! zatlonal Context and the School 

Some idea as to the effect of these differing metropolltanlzatlonal en- 
vironments upon educational organizations can be Inferred from research 
findings regarding differences between rural and urban schooling* performance* 
and educational attitudes and values. Rural schools have been found to be 
smaller than urban schools* in terms of both the number of pupils and the 
number of teachers per school Not only are rural schools smaller on the 
average than urban schools* but they offer less service to the community in 
terms of kindergartens* summer school programs* and adult education programs .^3 
While there is little available evidence to suggest that rural and urban 
schools differ appreciably in the average age of teachers or the proportion 
of teachers who are female *^^ rural teachers apparently are more mobile be- 
tween educational systems than are urban teachers Xn addition* rural 
teachers are more likely to teach several grades and subjects than are urban 
teachers. Finally* the proportion of rural teachers with less than a College 
degree or without full certification is much greater than among urban teachers.^ 









rather critical differences in the educational system of rural 
and urban areas, it is not surprising that appreciable differences exist in 
the educational performance of rural and urban youth. Since the fewest kinder- 
gartens are in the rural areas, it is understandable that the proportion of five 
year olds in elementary or kindergarten ranges from 57 percent in the urb^ 
central city to 24 percent among farm families. In addition, school retarda- 
tion is highest among the rural non-farm population and Iwest in 
fringe. 50 This unfavorable position of rural youth is maintained both in terms 
of dropouts and in terms of proportion of high school graduates who enter 
college. 51 More rural children are generally found to drop out of school and 
fewer high school graduates go on to college than their 

Such differences are reflected in the proportion of young adults who graduate 
from high school. In 1960, 64 percent of the urban young adult population 
but only 55 percent of the rural young adult population, were high school 

graduates. 5 2 



Part of these differences, of course, can be attributed to economic 
factors. Rural school teachers, for example, are paid appreciably less than 
are urban teachers .53 On the other hand, there would appear to be general 
agreement from many studies that rural farm youth lack educational and oc- 
cupational aspirations as hl^ as those held by urban youth. 5^ VIhlle differ- 
ences are not as clear cut for rural non-farm youth, considerable evidence 
suggests they fall in an intermediate position on aspirations between rural 
farm youth and urban youth. 53 This difference in aspirations at the high 
school level may explain in part the fact the rural farm youth are less likely 
to have definite college plans than rural non-farm or urban youth, 56 or to 
perform as well academically at the college level. 5' Another factor influenc- 
ing differences in academic performance is suggested by the finding that rural 
college students have been observed to be more vocationally oriented than 
urban students53 and to be more traditional in their educational values. 5^ 



Summary 



In this diapter we have attempted an explication of the concept of metro- 
poll tanlzat ion by reference to differences among communities at different levels 
of modernization. Although for illustrative purposes we have contrasted 
"rural" and "urban" communities as ideal types, it has been our position that 
a continuum exists along which communities of different levels of modernization 
can be identified. Three major areal categories identified by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget were noted and related to the concept of modernization. It was 
our assumption that the central cities of SMS As are the most modem of the 
three categories, followed by the rings of SMSAs, and then by the non-SMSA set- 
tings . 




Fundamental differences were noted between ideal-typical communities along 
the rural-urban continuum in terms of the role of ideology and values in the 
maintenance of community cohesion. Differences between different metropolltan- 
Izatlonal contexts in social attitudes and behavior and in school related 
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Chapter Seven. Social Class Variations In American Society 

In Chapters Five and Six we addressed ourselves to the transitional nature 
of moder^LS: discussed regional and tf- 

So| q vJ?rch“$aMc 

class composition of the Immediate community served by the school. 

social class, as one form of stratification, is of 
in a modrt^trl lized f “Mr. 

tlatlon based upon class I.,- zeiteelst of a society's 

?lt^"is!^ 0 ? co“s^co^tstLf ^th the requirements 

cu“ed in Chapter Two. and. therefore, can be considered more modem. 

Classical and Contemporary Views of Social Class 

According to Barber, social stratification is the product of the inter- 
action of social differentiation and Iff uL^to rep- 

arrange^nt of differen^^^^^ toTe an^important explanatory 

resent me form of social dltmren considerable disagreement 

factor in modem society.^ However, mere n« Marxian view of social 

regarding ^s gening md ^^^ess as the primary basis for 

smlal“lfreren?iSio^ md evllua?lon. Specifically, according to MarxJ.n 

5 “ 

md tte “rkim Who are without pmperty or control over the production pro- 
cess upon which they are dependent# 

This social differentiation was associated with a social evaluation based 

upon economic crlmrla^ading^m co"on txpSlence. 

rte members*within each group share a common iocial^clms!*** 

of life. Ideology, culture pheno;ena 

iusing'’foiki^rtem)!6 ^eirhmigeneo attributes of the collectivity lend 
theiillves to a consensus of solidarity within the P~^tlon group ^Ich 
separates that group from the other economic group within the society . 
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Weber agreed in many respects with the Marxian view of the intrinsic 
nature of social class. He sought, however, to clarify and bring into balance 
the strong economic bias of the Marxian interpretation .7 To achieve these 
ends he introduced a tripartite distinction to the stratification system seen 
by Marx. His stratification factors were class , status , and party . Class in 
Weberian terms refers to stratification based upon one's economic position 
in society. Status stratification is based upon social ranking by "life 
style" and patterns of social interaction. Party stratification is based 
upon the distribution of social power within the society. To Marx, status 
and power were merely reflections of economic classes, but Weber sought to 
establish their difference. While Weber acknowledged their coalesence, he 
argued that status and power were not solely dependent upon social class con- 
siderations, but rather varied with circumstances.^ 

Contemporary American students of social sl ratification, greatly in- 
fluenced by the general empiricist trend in American sociology, have sought 
to operationalize the definition of social class provided by Weber. In 
doing so they have to some extent moved away from his tripartite distinction. 
Mayer, for example, defines social classes as ". . . aggregates of persons 
with similar amounts of wealth and property and similar sources of income 
. . • expressed in different ways of life: patterns of consumption, types of 

education, speech, manners, dress, tastes, and other cultural attributes. 

This nominalistic definition is shared by others. To Kahl, "if a large group 
of families are approximately equal to each other and clearly differentiated 
from other families we call them a social class. For him, the "equality" 
and "differentiation" in this definition refer to prestige, occupation, posse- 
sions, interaction, class consciousness, and value orientations. H Gordon, 
on the other hand, in a well developed arguement, sees social classes as 
"major status divisions which stratify a community . . and argues that 

major factors of stratification (economic, political, and occupational) are 
closely associated with the social status system* At the same time, 

Williams refers to social class as ". . .an aggregate of individuals who 
occupy a broadly similar position in the scale of prestige."!^ Williams iden- 
tified such prestige ranking primarily in terms of the extrinsic valuations 
placed upon power, wealth, group membership and authority by the society. 

Thus, his view seems reasonably close to that of Gordoiu Finally, Barber 
sees a social class as consisting of ". . .a set of families that share 
equal or near equal prestige according to the criteria of evaluation in the 
system of stratification ..." He further notes that ". . . the inclusive- 
ness ... of a social class can be set in not one but several ways."^^ 

It is apparent from these brief examples that while attempts have been 
made to define social class in fairly explicit terms, a consensus of its 
meaning is lacking- The suggestion of aiad>iguity becomes even more apparent 
when it is recognized that at least four varying types of criteria are used 
in measuring social class for purposes of analysis: life style, others' 

evaluation, self evaluation, and occupation It would seem, therefore, 
that in spite of its predictive utility, the term "social class" lacks a clear 
referent. This is not necessarily an indictment of theory and research in 
this area of sociological inquiry, for as Reissman has noted, there are many 
"facets and nuances" to social class To expect any theory or operational 
measure of social class to spell out clearly the total complexities of it in 
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terms of its antecedants and consequences for social life is to grant to 
sociology a wisdom and body of knowledge not yet attained* However • it is 
possible to consider the body of knowledge on social class by clearly delin- 
eating what is meant by the term in a particular setting. Justifying its 
usage in the most logical and parsimonious manner possible, and applying it 
in research efforts in a way consistent with that usage. For, in the final 
analysis, the validity and utility of most sociological concepts rests upon 
the Judgement of the informed critic rather than upon an absolute consensus. 

Social Class and Modernization 

At the great risk of slipping into reification, determinism, and over- 
simplification, we believe that Marx's original view of social class was 
essentially correct, for like Marx we believe the primary basis for social 
class in a modem society is to be found in the production process. Unlike 
Marx, however, we do not suggest that the production process is the only 
significant basis for social stratification. Race, ethnicity, ideology, 
legal and other forms of stratification are important as well.^^ Further- 
more, unlike Marx, we view the production process as primarily discrip tive 
of the technological order rather than the economic order— although the two 
are generally related. Within modem society, in other words, men are 
differentiated on the basis of occupational roles in the production process. 

Tne social evaluation of those roles, however, is based upon the perceived 
worth of the various combinations of knowledge, skills and orientations re- 
quired to fulfill the role requirements. Thus, status inconsistencies between 
occupational roles and income (e.g., clergyman, professor. Junkman, etc.) would 
be interpreted as a?:ising from evaluative discrepancies associated with vary- 
ing systems of social differentiation. 

This view of social class is consistent, we would suggest, with much 
of the theory and research concerned with stratification in both traditional 
and modem societies. All societies, traditional to modem, require a divi- 
sion of labor. What distinguishes the division of labor in traditional 
societies from that found in more modem societies, however, is that the 
division of labor in traditional society is not based primarily upon the 
technological order. It is related, of course, but this relationship tends 
to be a vestigial one associated with an earlier period in the societies' 
past. Thus , the basis for the division of labor in traditional societies 
is primarily kinship and wealth By way of contrast, the dominant basis 
for the division of labor in a highly modem society apparently rests in 
particular combinations of skills and orientations associated with positions 
in the productive process which are consistent with the requirements of the 
technical system. 

The transition from a division of labor based upon kinship and wealth to 
a stratification system based upon the technical requirements of the society 
(wherein occupational requirements emerge as a dominant principle of strati- 
fication) is not, of course, instantaneous, nor is it ever complete in a 
particular society. Resistance to change and oligarchial tendencies, among 
other things, can prevent a completely "functional rational ization"^^ of oc- 
cupations to transpire. Still, on a comparative basis, it is apparent that 
occupation becomes an Increasingly important factor in determining the stmc- 
tural arrangements of a society as it moves toward the modem end of the 
t radi t ional -modem continuum . 
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Max Weber, as noted earlier. Identified the term "social class" with 
the economic aspects of social llfe*^^ It seems to us, however, that to 
the extent technology has become crucial In modem life, economic factors 
(which still form a dominant basis for stratification) do not assume the 
deterministic role relative to social status or prestige they once may have 
had. Rather, while Income derived from one's occupational position deter- 
mines In large measure the normative patterns of Interaction reflective of 
one's life style In modem society. It Is the social evaluation placed upon 
the occupation which we feel Is Increasingly critical In the final analysis. 

For this reason we shall use the term social class to refer to stratification 
based upon occupational position. 

Applied In this sense, social class becomes critical to an understanding 
of the Influence of social stratification upon the sociocultural milieu of 
the school as a social organization. Blau and Duncan have captured the es- 
sence of this Influence when they note that: 

The occupational stmcture In modem Industrial society 
not only constitutes an Important foundation for the main dimen- 
sions of social stratification but also serves as the connecting 
link between different Institutions and spheres of social life, 
and therein lies Its great significance. The hierarchy of pres- 
tige strata and the hierarchy of economic classes have their roots 
In the occupational stmcture; so does the hierarchy of political 
power and authority, for political authority In modem society 
Is largely exercised as a full-time occupation. It Is the oc- 
cupational stmcture that manifests the allocation of manpower 
to various Institutional spheres, and It Is the flow of move- 
ments among occupational groups that reflects the adjustment of 
the demand for diverse services and the supply of qualified man- 
power. The occupational stmcture also Is the link between the 
economy and the family, through whldi the economy affects the 
family's status and the family supplies manpower to the economy. 

The hierarchy of occupational strata reveals the relationship 
between the social contributions men make by furnishing various 
services and the rewards they receive In return, whether or not 
this relationship expre^^ses some equitable functional adjustment 
as assumed by the functional theory of stratification. Indeed, 
there Is good reason to suspect that such adjustment Is often 
disturbed, because the occupational hierarchy Is not only an In- 
centive system for eliciting services In demand but also a power 
structure that enables men in controlling positions, sudi as 
corporation managers, to Influence the distribution of rewards. 

The Measurement of Social Class In American Society 

The ranking of a social collectivity In terms of Its perceived values 
to the effective social utilization of technical skills Is the definition 
of social class most consistent with our approadi to social stratification. 
Concommltants of social class which contribute to general status differen- 
tiation Include, of course, various other social factors present In a so- 
ciety. Collectively, they contribute to the general ranking of particular 
groups In the hierarchy of social life. Given that distribution, characteris- 
tic values. Ideology, norms, etc., become associated with one's social class 
designation. 
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To attribute these characteristics solely to one's occupation, however, 
would be obviously Incorrect. Religious, political, historic, environmental 
and other factors Influence the formation and continuity of these characteris- 
tics as well. On the other hand, the relative ability of occupation to In- 
fluence such characteristics appears to Increase as the total society becomes 
more modem. Therefore, In a society as modernized on the whole as Is 
American society, the appropriateness of Identifying social characteristics 
with particular classes Is probably closer to being accurate than It would 
be In a less modem society sudi as Tunisia, Pern, or Thailand. 

A problem of some magnitude In the analysis of social stratification 
based upon social class Is the somewhat mechanical problem of differentiating 
social classes within a society Marx originally Identified the control 
over the means of production and property as the primary criteria for dis- 
tinguishing the bourgeolse capitalist from the proletariat. While he acknow- 
ledged the existence of other classes In the Industrial society, he felt their 
significance was minor In the historical struggle between the bourgeolse and 
the proletariat. 26 Weber, as subsequent events have shown, was more realis- 
tic In recognizing the Importance of other criteria In addition to property 
ownership and the control of the means of production. Although not treating 
them sysiematlcally , he acknowledged the growth of "middle classes" who 
neither controlled production nor necessarily owned property, but on the 
other hand were not tied to the production process In the manner of the pro- 
letariat. Their distinctiveness as a class, according to Weber, rested upon 
the services and skills sold In the marketplace to the highest bidder .27 
Contemporary sociologists have, by taking a more diffuse approadi to the def- 
inition of social class, generally Identified five and six social classes .26 

Realistically, given one's analytical Intent, as Barber has observed, 
one may define social class as broadly or as narrowly as Is required for pur- 
poses of study. 29 From the perspective that social class Is the collective 
ranking of a social group In terms of Its perceived value to the effective 
social utilization of technical skills. It Is apparent that a meaningful dis- 
tinction of social classes rests upon the ability of the Investigator to dif- 
ferentiate clearly technical skills relative to their Importance on other 
social characteristics found within the occupational grouping. Such a dif- 
ferentiation can be made In terms of a) the amount of specialized skill and 
knowledge associated with occupational performance, b) the type of work as- 
sociated with the occupation, c) the availability of qualified candidates 
for the occupation In the society, and d) the benefits provided the society 
(directly or Indirectly) as a consequence of the performance associated with 
the occupation. 

Generally, the Interaction of these four criteria determine In large 
measure the relative ranking of social classes In a modem societies' strati- 
fication system. Broadly speaking, the greater the technical skill and 
knowledge required, the greater the perceived contribution of the occupational 
classes to the society, the fewer the candidates thou^t to be potentially 
qualified, and the more desirable the conditions of work associated with the 
occupations, the higher their ranking. 
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Fundamental Differences among American Social Clas'^es 



Hl^er ranked occupations form what Is generally referred to as the 
"middle class" and can be roughly contrasted to lower ranked occupations 
(generally referred to as the "lower class") on a variety of social charac- 
teristics of particular relevance to the study of American education. 

Family. While the available evidence Is neither complete nor 
consistent, It seems reasonable to contrast lower and middle class families 
In the following manner. Parental roles In the middle class family are more 
equalltarlan and diffuse In nature than are those found In the lower class 
family. The latter, In contrast, tends to evidence more authoritarian and 
highly structured parental roles. Attitudes toward children are more permis- 
sive In the middle class families, with high emphasis placed upon achieve- 
ment, Intellectual and personal development, while In the lower class faMly 
the emphasis Is upon control and respect for parental authority, we middle 
class family Is more socially stable than the lower class family. 

Social Behavior. Middle class adults tend to place a high value on 
sociability which Is reflected In their greater rate of membership In formal 
organizations. In addition, among the higher groups In the middle class, 
business and social Interaction are frequently mixed. Conversely, lower 
class adults tend to be socially Inactive, restricting much of their Informal 
activity to relatives. 32 

Religion. Middle class persons tend to be associated with "modem" 
Protestant or Catholic churches. They tend to support the social gospel 
and favor such Protestant denominations as the Methodist, Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian. Lower class persons. In contrast, are either unaf filiated or 
tend to belong to Protestant sects or fundamentalist Protestant denominations 
such as the Baptist church. A large number of Catholics are also found In 
the lower class. 33 

Style of Living. The range of life styles In the middle class Is, of 
course, great. Certain underlying features tend to be consistent, however. 

Most middle class families own or will own a home. They possess one or two 
cars. Indulge In a moderate amount of television watching and occasional 
light reading. The highlight of their year Is usually a two or three week 
vacation Involving travel away from home. Frequently, the wife works to sup- 
plement the family’s standard of living, or to assist In sending the children 
to college. By way of contrast, the lower class family usually lives In an 
apartment or rents a small home. They may own a car, generally purchased 
second hand. They do little reading, but a great deal of television watching. 
Restricted financially and plagued by Intermltant work, vacations are rare 
or absent, as are the middle class amenities of occasional dinners out or 
Sunday outings. Their style of living has been characterized as one of 
"boredom and quiet desperation. "3^ 

Values. The values of the middle class are more distinctively "modem" 
than those of the lower class. They tend to emphasize work, achievement, 
rationality, and individualism. While more pronounced in the upper reaches 
of the middle class, these values are subscribed to by lower level middle 
class people as well, although their expression frequently is blunted by eco- 
nomic and social circumstance. Lower class people, in contrast, tend to 
verbalize these vrlues, but adopt what is essentiall 3 f a more circumspect and 
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fatalistic approach to their validity. Work becomes a way of making a liv- 
ingfacJieve^nt is for the lucky. This is a rationale which leads itself to 
immediate returns. Individual autonomy is to be found only in specific activ- 
ities with family or friends. The lower class, in other words, is indiffer- 
ent to, if not alienated from, the dominant values of modern society. 



Social Attitudes and Personality . Where middle class individuals may be 
roughly characterized as optimistic and positive in their attitudes toward 
life, lower class persons tend to be pessimistic and negative. Thus, it 
seems to follow that middle class members tend to stress opportunity while 
the emphasis in the lower class is upon security, not only in work but in 
interpersonal relations. Lower class males in particular adopt defensive 
and/or aggressive attitudes toward society generally. In addition, middle 
class members have been found to be less authoritarian and ess ase n 
their attitudes towaru minority groups than have lower class persons although 

the evidence is not overwhelming.^ 



The above characterizations of the middle and lower classes are, of 
course, broad generalizations. Classes are not discrete categories, nor are 
generalizations always valid. However, there is heuristic as well ^ 
tic value in presenting such generalizations for they allow us to identify 
some aspects of the underlying sociocultural configuration associated with 
the environmental constraints within which a school must operate. In this 
instance, differences in family, social behavior, religious membership, life 
style, values and attitudes are suggestive of potential or real differences 
in social role orientation. The emphasis upon equalitarian and permissive 
relationships within the middle class family, its concern with social activity, 
its membership in the established churches, as well as its endorsement of 
particular values and attitudes, are all suggestive of a more "instrumental 
approach to social relationships. In contrast, the concern of the lower 
class family with the control of its children, its social inactivity, and 
its membership in emotionally oriented religions, as well as its values and 
attitudes suggest a more non— instrumental , if not expressive, orientation to 
social relationships. The dominance of one or the other types of role 
orientation in a given sociocultural setting would very likely result in 
significantly different constraints for the school. We turn now to research 
on education and social class in order to identify, if possible, what effect 
social constraints associated with these differences do have on education 

in American society. 



I 



Educational Correlates of Social Class Difference s 



There has been a great deal of research on the relationship of social 
class to student behavior, motivation, and attitudes. It is known, lor 
example, that although there is little difference in initial school enroll- 
ment rates among the social classes, the dropout rate of children 
school is greater among the lower class than among the middle class .J® As 
Folger and Nam show, "dropping out" of school for these students has a great 
subsequent effect in labor force participation.^^ Also, directly related to 
dropping out of school is age-grade retardation. Again, the lower the social 
class identification of the child, the greater the probability of his being 
retarded by the school.^® 
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The relationship of social class to academic achievement in high school 
is well known, although its relative Importance is uncertain However, the 
association of social class to academic performance does not end with high 
school. Going to college from high school is a class related phenomena as 
well. Folger and Nam report that "... among those who actually attend college 
in the year that they graduated from high school, the proportion coming from 
white-collar families was about twice that from other families. . 

Althou^ early research by Wolfle suggested that the Influence of socioeconomic 
factors vanished once the student was in college, subsequent research by 
Eckland,^^ and by Sewell and Shah, AS using longitudinal designs, suggest x.Uat 
social class factors are Important in the probability of college graduation 
as well. 



Given the consistent association of social class and school related be- 
havior in American society, research has quite naturally sought explanatory 
factors. Early research attempted to show that social class differences were 
little more than differences in intelligence. However, numerous studies have 
since shown that, intelligence, as measured by standardized tests, while 
attenuating the social class-school behavior relationship slightly, does not 
eliminate It.^ Recent research has focused more on motivational differences 
among the social classes and tends to show that students from higher classes 
are motivated to achieve in school to a greater extent than are students 
from the lower classes. 

Motivation, in turn, has been related to the attitudes, values, and be- 
liefs regarding life generally and education specifically. This research 
has lead some investigators to conclude that differences in the behavior of 
students from different social classes are due, by and large, to differences 
in achievement aspiration resulting from values and beliefs regarding educa- 
tion learned in the home. The conclusion appears to be that since lower 
class families have different values and beliefs than middle class families, 
their children do less well in school. A8 Such a conclusion, emphasizing as 
it does the importance of the family in the socialization of youth, has great 
appeal and contains a certain measure of "common sense" truth. It is basical- 
ly this line of reasoning that led Coleman and his associates to the conclusion 
that the school Itself has little effect upon children beyond that attributable 
to variation in the nature of their home environments.^^ However, the Issues 
(both theoretical and methodological) of partitioning variation in pupil be- 
havior in terms of that attributable to home versus school are very complex. 
Therefore, we have extended our review to examine the available evidence on 
the effects of the social class context of schools. 

Social Class Context and the Sdiool 

The preceding discussion suggests there is a good deal of evidence to 
support the conclusion that social class origins have an effect upon an in- 
dividual's performance in formal education. A more complicated question, 
however, is whether or not the school is Influenced by the social class 
characteristics of the neighborhood or community it serves sufficiently to 
affect the performance of its institutional role, and further, whether such 
an effect exists in addition to whatever effects may be attributed to the 
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social class origins of the student body Itself. There have been two major 
approaches to this question. One approach, basically social psychological I 

and behavioristic in nature, has been to determine the social class composi- j 

tion of a school's student body and to posit the development of a "normative | | 

climate" which influences student attitudes, aspirations, and achievement j 

Independent of the effects of the pupils' own social class background. The j 

second approach, more sociological and structural-functional in nature, has | 

been to study the effects of the social class context upon particular aspects 
of the school as a social organization — effects which in turn may Influence 
pupil behavior Independent of the effects of the pupils' social origins. | j 



Research on the effects of the social class composition of the student 
body upon student attitudes, aspirations, and achievement is somewhat in- 
consistent in its findings. Early research by several investigators led to 
the conclusion that the social class composition of the student body leads to 
the development of "normative climates" which vary in the degree to which they 
support appropriate attitudes and achievement Specifically, this research 
suggests that schools having a high proportion of middle class students In 
attendence develop climates postlvely associated with high aspirations and 
achievement, while schools with a high proportion of lower class students 
develop climates negatively associated with high aspirations and achievement. 
More recently, however, Sewell and Armer, using a relatively elaborate re- 
search design In which sex, I. Q., and the social class of the students' 
family was controlled, found that the social class composition of the student 
body contributed little to the college going plans of students above and 
beyond that attributable to the characteristics of the individual and his 
family. Such a finding, while hardly conclusive, suggests the complexities 
associated with the behavlorlst approach to the problem. 





The second major approach, studying the effects of the social context 
upon aspects of the school as a social organization is also limited but has 
resulted in more conclusive findings. Research has consistently shown the 
middle class predominance in teacher origins. Thus, it Is not surprising 
to find that teachers tend to prefer locations in which the student body 
is predominantly other than lower class. More Importantly, perhaps, both 
principal and teacher morale, performance, and qualifications have been 
shown to be lower in the lower class schools than la the middle class schools. 
Other differences have been reported between sc^jwls serving middle and lower 
class areas in terms of textbooks, facllltles,^^ pupil-teacher interaction,^^ 
counseling ,38 and other pupil services. 39 



The bases for these differences in organizational aspects of schools 
in varying social class contexts are undoubtedly numerous. However, as 
Corwin and others have pointed out, the predominance of middle class per- 
sonnel in teaching, administrative, £uid school board positions has lead to 
the conclusion that the school is a "middle class agency. Thus, one might 
explain the lack of success of lower class children in school in terms of 
their not having the necessary role orientation at the time of entry Into 
school or the appropriate attitudes and values necessary for adaptation to 
this middle class orientation of the school. On the other hand, such an ex- 
planation begs a more fundamental set of questions centering upon why the 
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school should emphasize the "middle class achievement syndrome." Certainly, 

the often stated explanation that America is a "middle class" or bourgeoise 

society tells us less about the reasons for middle class emphasis in the 

schools than it does about the ideological biases of the informant. More 

realistically, insist into this relationship would seem to lie in a more 

macroscopic view of the importance of the social class context for schools 

as open social systems vis ^ institutional role, which, in this 

Instance, Includes the development of a role orientation highly congruent 

with that of the middle class. j 

i 

Summary \ 

After identifying varying classical and contemporary views of social 
classes, this chapter linked systematically the concepts of social class | 

and modernization. Building on the work of Marx and Weber, we distinguished 
between a division of labor in traditional societies based primarily on kin- i 

ship and wealth and that in modem societies based primarily on the posses- | 

Sion of particular skills and orientations required by society. Within 
modem societies, the degree to which an occupational group possesses 
these skills and orientations was seen to determine its placement within the 

stratification system. 

We also considered the problem of differentiating social classes within 
a modem society and concluded that it Is a rather arbitrary matter. The | 

number of social classes defined or identified will vary with the purposes 
of the investigator. However, for the purposes of discussion, two ideal- | 

typlc social classes were identified and characterized. It was argued that j 

the 'Vniddle class" represents a higher level of modernization than does 
the "lower class." 

i 

Fundamental differences between ideal— typic social classes at differ- 
ent points along a social stratification continuum were suggested in terms 
of their dominant social role orientations. Differences between different | 

social class contexts in social attitudes and behavior and with respect to 
school related phenomena were also noted. Particular attention was paid to 
the effect of the social class context of the school (as opposed to the 
social class context of the home) upon educational phenomena. 

As in the two previous chapters, these results are seen as merely sug- 
gestive of differences in the organizational structure and functioning of j 

schools in different social class contexts which should be observable if our 
view of the school as an open social system is correct. In the following 
chapter we will attempt to synthesize our assumptions and expectations re- 
garding the effects of the sociocultural context of schools on their struc- 
ture and functioning. 
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Chapter Eight. Theoretical Considerations 



The preceding chapters have focused on the problem of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in contemporary America and on a view of the public school 
as an open social system which holds promise for shedding additional light 
on the causes of inequality. In this chapter we relate the variations in the 
three sociocultural contexts considered in Chapters Five, Six, and Seven to 
the model of the school set forth in Chapter Four and propose a working 
hypothesis which can guide our subsequent investigation of the relationship 
of the sociocultural context af American public schools to their organizational 
structure and functioning. EvideT.ce of such a relationship can provide Im- 
portant documentation for our as^ imption (made in Chapter TWo) that relation- 
ships between modernization and education, which have been noted cross- 
culturally, also exist within a highly modem society such as contemporary 
America and place constraints upon the equalization of opportunity throu^ 
the mechanism of public education as it is now constituted. 

Sociocultural Influences on American Public Sdiools 

There are a variety of sociocultural environments or contexts which in- 
fluence the American public school as a social organization. In the three 
previous diapters we consideted at length variations in the regional, metro- 
politanizational, and social class contexts within America and the available 
evidence on how such variation is associated with variation in educational 
phenomena. However, we were greatly limited in our analysis by the fact 
that past research is also limited and has focused primarily upon the individual 
as the unit of analysis, rather than upon the school. However, in spite of 
these limitations, some theoretical generalizations seem warranted. 

Regional Context . When one links the extremes in ideology and values 
associated with the degree of modernization in different regions of American 
society with the institutional role of education, it is apparent that educa- 
tional organizations may be expected to vary appreciably from one region to 
another. In the three most modem regions identified in Chapter Five (North- 
east, West, and Great Lakes) the emphasis upon progress, social morality, and 
material reward are relatively hi^er than is the case in the less modem 
regions (i.e.. Plains and Southeast). On the other hand, the less modem 
regions tend to be relatively hi^er in conservatism, individualism, and 
traditional morality. Conformity and pragmatism was observed to be fairly 
evenly distributed over all regions vith the exception of the Southeast. In 
anticipating the effects of regional context on the school as a social organi- 
zation, we shall concentrate on those dominant beliefs and values whidi we 
have argued vary in their emphasis among the several regions. 

"Progress" is a difficult term to define but it is of critical importance 
to an understanding of regional variation in American education. Still, as 
we have used it, progress has a definite meaning in American society, and 
this is especially true in the more modem regions . The essential aspects of 






progress as a process are Illustrated by Williams when he states that the 
term encompasses the belief that "... human nature Is subject to continuous 
Improvement and that society as a whole Is Inevitably moving toward a better 
order of llfe."l Thus, In this sense, the belief In and hl^ evaluation of 
progress make acceptable changes which are justified both In terms of Individual 
achievement and the group's status. 

The criteria for proposed change, of course, must be consistent with 
what Is socially defined as "Improvement." While many of the values and be-> 
llefs held by Americans undoubtedly contribute to a determination of what 
constitutes Improvement, there seems little doubt that Improvement In most 
cases Is generally viewed to mean Increased material well-being achieved 
through greater efficiency.^ As critics of American society have correct- 
ly pointed out, materialism Is Its primary motif. Said In somewhat less 
Ideological terms. In contemporary America material returns seem to be the 
principal basis for considering whether or not a particular change will be 
construed as progress. Thus, a higher standard of living, more extensive 
m .dlcal care, more efficient communication and faster transportation, tend 
to be seen as social progress to the extent that they contribute to the well- 
being of the members of society. On the Individual level, a newer car, a 
bigger home, a job promotion, a longer vacation, etc., are generally viewed 
as achievement and evidence of Individual progress. 

Progress defined In terms of these material rewards Is also expressed 
In the more modem regions tli rough social morality. As Niebuhr and Herberg 
have suggested, such a morality becomes defined as a social ethic, oriented 
toward helping others who are materially less well off than oneself.^ It 
Is Interesting to note that such morality, extrapolated to the sociocultural 
setting, does not violate the Intrinsically Individualistic thesis of the 
Protestant Ethic. Rather, It tends to confirm In a particularly secular 
manner the effect of what has been referred to as the "social gospel," l.e., 
being one's brother's keeper. 

Both Ideally and typically, a school within one of the more modem 
American regions can be characterized as an organization whose Inputs and 
outputs are evaluated In terms of the progress, material reward, and social 
morality previously discussed. In such a context, one would anticipate an 
open system whose organizational purpose Is seen to closely approximate the 
Institutional role of education previously Identified with a modem society. 

Thus , the regional sociocultural context would tend to be supportive of prog- 
ress at the organizational level In that the educational dianges felt to "re- 
sult in" better achievement for the students would be defined in terms of 
the skills and orientations necessary to contribute to the larger society as 
well. Such a sociocultural milieu would be particularly amenable to both the 
school's specialization of function and Its structural differentiation associ- 
ated with the Increasing complexity of organization, since these are consistent 
with the notion of "progressive" Improvement and efficiency in the services 
provided for the community by the school. Further, feedback to the organiza- 
tion in such a context would be attuned to those tangible measures of progress 




associated with education's institutional role, such as the proportions of 
pupils who graduate, go on to further education, or drop out. Organizational 
sensitivity to such matters encourages a high emphasis being placed upon 
the schools adaptability to the exigencies of societal needs that are rel- 
atively independent of the local social context. Since the more modem 
regions manifest values and beliefs consistent with such feedback sensitivity 
on the part of the organization, boundary and maintenance concerns assume 
less organizational Importance. 

In contrast, the emphasis on Individualism, conservatism, and tradi- 
tional morality characteristic of the less modem American regions may be con- 
sidered in terms of its anticipated consequences for the school as a social 
organization. As previously observed, sudi a combined emphasis is associ- 
ated with a sociocultural milieu wherein respect for order and authority 
is tempered with the belief in the individual's "right" to succeed or fail 
by virtue of his own efforts. Thus, the sociocultural milieu is deemed by 
its membership as a "natural" state of affairs wherein status differences 
and the accompanying differential treatment patterns are consistent with 
the individual's proven worth to the community. Therefore, perceived changes 
(with the possible exception of some technological changes) in the school 
are generally interpreted as inappropriate since they generally threaten 
the "natural" balance of the community. 

Within such a context, the school as an open system manifests a 
greater concern with legitimating its role in the larger community than 
with the development of more progressive "reforms." Increasing complexity 
of organization is construed as a bureaucratic threat to the individual 
rather than an aid to his progress and is frowned upon. Subscription to 
the modem institutional role as the purpose of the school is less clearly 
evident because of the greater emphasis upon the maintenance of existing 
standards of performance associated with local traditions rather than in 
terms of the needs of the larger society. Accordingly, the organization 
is required to devote a great deal of energy to satisfying local constraints 
in the less modem regions rather than to its productive and adaptive require- 
ments. Therefore, sensitivity to institutional feedback is reduced, while 
sensitivity to feedback associated with traditional concerns is paramount. 

Metropolitan! zational Context . When applied to our conceptualization 
of the school as a social orgmization, the argument and evidence presented 
in Chapter Six suggest the importance of differences in the sociocultural 
context associated with metropolitan and non-metro«olitan life. Beyond the 
variation in value emphasis previously associated with regional context, non- 
metropolitan community life tends to support a view of the school's purpose 
consistent with its concern for the solidarity of the community. Thus, the 
school becomes defined to a la^e extent as an agent for community cohesion 
and continuity. The use of/€ne school for non-educational activities associ- 
ated with community life^accordingly, is a commonly accepted practice in non- 
metropolitan areas, ^^^the other hand, the genesis of metropolitan life rests 
upon the instmment>^ity of meeting the varying material and social needs of a 
highly complex industrial and commercial order. For the metropolitan community, 
then, service organizations like the school tend to be perceived less as agents 
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for coBummlty cohesion and more as a means to both individual and community 
progress. This metropolitan view of the school Is consistent, of course, 
with the institutional role of education in modem society. 

Given the above differences in the community perception of the school, 
it is reasonable to anticipate differences in the emphasis upon subsystem 
structure within the school. In the non-metropolitan schools, boundary 
and maintenance subsystems would receive much more of 

than would production and adaptation. Local environmental constraints associ 
ItS wm cLunity tradition and solidarity would tend to lead to a grater 
reaulrement for maintaining the existing system, thereby reducing effort, to 
develop the productive and adaptive capabilities of the system. AccorWng- 
ly, adLnstrative control and conformity to existing educational practices 

wLld tend to be accentuated in terms of a high sensltlvi^ cLd'l^’araredl- 
the local environment. Institutional requirements, ^ 

tatlon and certification practices, on the other hand, would *®”'* ^® !®“ 

as less constraining, since their Importance to the community would be viewed 

as more peripheral to the purpose of the school. 

In contrast to the school in the non-metropolitan community, we would 
anticipate that the subsystem structure of schools in metr^olltan 
would tend to place a relatively greater emphasis 7^ 

tlon. The perception of the school as being asso^ated with both Indlvltoal 
mrsoclal progrLs focuses the energies of thls/diool upon proceraes direct- 
ly concerned with its institutional role. Thi^ concern with curriculum, 
teacher qualification, testing practices, and /student performance on 
one hand, is matched by energies expended in adapting to the changing needs 

of society on the other hand. 

Directly related to the above differences in schools found in metropoli- 
tan and non-metropolitan areas would be the greater tendency for metropoli- 
tan schools to differentiate by specialization in the three ways previously 
discussed in Chapter Four. By differentiation through the subject matter 
taueht. specialized services such as counseling or coaching, and organiza- 
tional handling of a smaller segment of potential age-grade cohort, metro- 
politan schools can more efficiently adapt to both their institutional role 
and the complex requirements of metropolitan life. Thus, for txample, the 
growth of specialized high schools in metropolitan centers to meet particular 
vocational, social, or academic requirements would not be uncommon. 

Social Class Context. In Chapter Two societal needs within modern America 
were perceived tS^nter upon the utilization of formal education to pre- 
pare students for adult roles through transmitting knowledge and skills and 
by instilling an appropriate orientation. Although such needs tend to be 
congruent with middle class experiences and orientations, our review of the 
literature on class differences (Chapter Seven) suggests that this is not the 
case concerning lower class experiences and orientation. Middle class life 
experience in American society is generally associated with the type of be- 
havior necessary to execute the complex requirements of large-scale organiza- 
tional life. Middle class families stress the importance of achievement 
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Bv wav of contrast, the experiences of the lower class child, 
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areas of life is limited, the lower class child rationally seeks 

f. ^n non-work related activities that do not involve participation in 
“S5le c^'s^rUlzftlonal life, thereby reducing his potential experience 
appropriate for effective behavior in schools. 



Therefore, given these different experiences, the basic difference 
between a predominantly lower and * 

TSf different^life cLnces available to the majority of lower class versus 
^ddU fli rSlliJe^ such differences are signifies^ for the sf -I 
Mveral respects. Middle class role expectations are not unlike those wnicn 
thrschool seete to Inculcate In fulfilling Its Institutional role ^d. ac- 
^%l^?y. production throughputs (l.e.. pupils are ““f 

SVflghir^Udent upo^n education 

^n American society) the discrepancy between institutional demands 

local environmental constraints Is slight. ^Is less“conceTO to 

nhaslze Its adaptation and production subsystems and devote less conce 

^“t^^air. :nfb:undary problems. By virtue of the »>®n:8a- 

Instltutlonal demands and environmental middle 

ri-s*:rofcrex^r^^^^^^^^^ 

. and adaptation subsystems In terms of societal requirements. 



In contrast, the role orientation dominant In a lower ®J®®® 
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like their orientations to social behavior, generally tend to be particularistic 
and diffuse. Accordingly, parents frequently view the school in the same 
fashion as they view other public agencies — with a large measure of distrust 
and/or indifference. Lower class throughputs (i.e., pupils), by virtue of a 
similar orientation, become quickly defined as "problems" by the school. Such 
school-environment relationships quickly force a defensive posture upon 
the school, leading to an emphasis upon internal maintenance concerns and 
school-environment relations. Thus, schools in lower class contexts use a 
great deal of energy in controlling student behavior and in attempting to 
Isolate themselves from potential or real conflicts with their lower class 
environment . 

A Working Hypothesis 

Implicit in the above reasoning are a multitude of assumptions which 
eventually must be documented regarding the relationship of the sociocul- 
tural context of American public schools to their organizational charac- 
teristics and subsystems. Some of these assumptions can currently be 
be documented, either directly or indirectly, by existing research (see Chapters 
Five, Six, and Seven), but many can not. Therefore, in order to begin the 
necessary task of obtaining more systematic evidence regarding the organiza- 
tion-environment relationship of schools, particularly as it relates to 
the current debate regarding the equalization of educational opportunity, 
we have performed a secondary analysis of a large body of existing data. 

These data (which will be described in detail in Chapter Nine) contain 
measures of the organizational structure, input, throu^put, and output of 
a national sample of American schools in 1965. Althou^ suffering from 
the typical limitations of secondary analyses, our examination of these 
organizational characteristics can provide direct documentation of some 
dimensions of the organization-environment relationships of schools and 
indirect documentation of others. Given such a start at systematic docu- 
mentation, it is hoped that further research can then be designed which per- 
mits an exploration of the effects of the sociocultural context of schools 
on many of the more subtle aspects of their organizational structure and 
functioning discussed in Chapter Four. 

The evidence and reasoning introduced above with respect to the 
sociocultural contexts of region, metropolitanlzatlon, and social class 
have led us to formulate the working hypothesis that the more modem the 
s ociocultural context of the Amari can public school , the more modem its 
organizational stmcture and functioning . This hypothesis is obviously 
very broad and only one of many which could be offered in exploring the 
school as an open sociocultural system. It is proposed at this time because 
it can be tested with existing data. 

In the chapters which follow we will elaborate further this working 
hypothesis and present systematic empirical evidence that the expected 
relationships can be observed within contemporary American society. In 
conclusion we will comment on the implications of this relationship for 
further theoretical and empirical efforts in this important area of social 
inquiry . 
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Chapter Nine. Background of the Sdiool Context Study 



In order to conduct a prelUnlnary test of the wo'>^“8 
presented in Chapter o^t'ol Jh^E^LutyM Edu- 

cSL survey carried on by the U. S. Office of Education 

between 1964 and 1966# 

Section 402 of the Civil Ri^ts Act of 1964 directed rte United 

States Co^^ioner of ““J2!°?eUglo“f 

the°Am^cm population. To accomplish this, ® 

:ri:eiTa:“SJ^”^ 

^orotVJlssor S;^^; thl%ues- 

tlon*of”lna^aity of educational opportunity in ways not possible within 
the larger study# 

One of the additional studies explored the 

*aSr:re^!lTur:r:nr^^^^^^ -rfas^e; jrp^rau^: s"uppleme?t. 
ing the October 1965 Current Population Survey (CPS) of the Census Bureau 
to obtain detailed inforaatlon on the home and school enviro^nts of ^ 
enrolled and non-enrolled persons between the ages of six and 
At the time of the October 1965 CPS Interview, the m^er of ®®'^®‘‘J^ 
between the ages of six and thirteen In a national sample of ",000 hoMe 

holds was also asked special questions abwt I*®' 
and about the child's motivation to attend school. In ^dltlon, 
enumerator left special forms for the mothers of any dilldren ‘hese 
households between the ages of fourteen rad nineteen, **'®®® . 

children themselves. The mother's questiounaire focraed on her attlrades 
t^ard formal schooling and the family's provisions for «*# cratlnrad 
schooling of their children. Forms left for the chlldrra focused on 
their attitudes toward school rad also on their motlvatlra for *“r*er 
schooling. Throu^ a systematic procedure of mailed follow-ups 
return visits to the home, 96 percent of these forms were returned wit 
use^le replies to preselected key questions. 

In order to consider the attitudes rad behavior of these children In 
the context of their schools as well as in the context of their horcs, 
information about the schools being attended by each child currently en- 
rolled in school (rad last attended by each child currently not 
in school) was required. Questionnaires were sent to the chief 
irator of the approximately 10.700 public rad non-public ®“®"^®^ 

by the 27,000 persons between the ages of six and nineteen in the 

sample. These forms requested information about the ® |f®J[,®™®5®® 

school, as well as about the social and educational characteristics 

the school's student body and staff# 
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Due to a rather unusual skepticism on the part of many school admin- 



istrators regarding the activities of the U. S. Office of Education in the 
Fall of 1965 (particularly in such areas as school desegregation, national 
assessment, as well as regarding the major Coleman study itself), rather 
unusual resistance was met to the school and pupil questionnaire mailed by 
the Bureau of the Census. However, through extensive negotiations and 
follow-ups by the Bureau of the Census, the return of approximately 73 per- 
cent of each form was accomplished. An analysis of tha social and economic 
characteristics of the 73 percent of the pupils for whom the school and 
pupil questlonnarles were returned with those of the target sample suggests 
that the rather high nonresponse rate, although evidently not random across 
all regions and metropolitan areas, is unlikely to affect the relationships 
being examined in this report. ^ 

As a first step in exploring the theoretical and substantive Issues 
raised in Chapters One through Eight above, we have performed a secondary 
analysis of the SCS data obtained from the School Questionnaire returned 
by the chief administrators of these public and non-public schools. ^ The 
organizational structure and functioning of 7,771 American schools have 
been examined in terms of three types of "modernization context" in xidiich 
these schools are located. In this chapter, we describe the procedures 
used in defining these contexts. In addition, we report the association 
of the three context variables with several other important variables. 

With this as a background, we will turn in Chapters Ten through Twelve 
to a preliminary test of the working hypothesis offered in Chapter Eight. 

Definition and Measurement of Modernization Context Variables 

Regional Context . The sociocultural location of American schools 
can be characterized in many ways. The most macroscopic level at which 
such definition has traditionally taken place is that of region, a sub- 
division of the United States into a limited number of broad areas having 
geographic compactness, and social and historical uniqueness. V?e have 
argued earlier (Chapters Five and Eight) that regional variation in 
modernization exists in America and that it is related to variation in 
schools as social organizations. However, in our attempts to capture 
the essence of this regional variation for purposes of empirical inquiry, 
we have been tom between a desire to utilize the ideal regional defini- 
tions identified in Chapter Five and the necessity to confine ourselves 
to the nine geographical divisions used by the Bureau of the Census in 
coding the data available to us. 

An examination of Table 9-1 can reveal something of the problem 
which we faced. There the modemlzatl:jn scorns discussed in Chapters 
Two and Five for each of the 48 coterminous states are presented. It is 
apparent that the states forming the Census divisions of Middle Atlantic, 
New England, Pacific, and East North Central (see Figure 9-1) generally 
contain states which rank high on the modernization index. On the other 
hand, states in the East South Central, South Atlantic, West South Cen- 
tral, and West North Central divisions generally rank low. However, 
there are some exceptions, most notably Maryland and Delaware in the 
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Table 9-1. Ranking in I960 of 48 Coterminous American States by 

Me iernization Index, Giving Population and the Regional 
Assignment Used in the SCS Study and an Ideal 
Alternative. 



Rank 


State 


Modernization 

Index 


Population 

I960 


Regional 
Assignment 
SCS Ideal 

Stud y Alte r native 


1 


Connecticut 


6.29 


2,535,000 


A 


A 


2 


Massachusetts 


6. 10 


5, 149,000 


A 


A 


3 


New York 


5.51 


16,782,000 


A 


A 


4 


California 


5. 15 


15,717,000 


B 


B 


5 


New Jersey 


5.04 


6,067, 000 


A 


A 


6 


Rhode Island 


4. 24 


859,000 


A 


A 


7 


Illinois 


4. 16 


10,081, 000 


C 


C 


8 


Pennsylvania 


4.03 


11,319,000 


A 


A 


9 


Michigan 


3.96 


7, 823, 000 


C 


c 


10 


Maryland 


3. 56 


3, 101,000 


E 


A 


11 


Ohio 


3.41 


9,706,000 


C 


c 


12 


Colorado 


3.22 


1,754,000 


B 


D 


13 


Delaware 


3.06 


446,000 


E 


A 


14 


Washington 


2.98 


2,853,000 


B 


B 


15 


Utah 


2.44 


891,000 


B 


D 


16 


Oregon 


1.96 


1,769,000 


B 


B 


17 


Nevada 


1.92 


285,000 


B 


B 


18 


New Hampshire 


1.54 


607,000 


A 


A 


19 


Missouri 


1.48 


4,320,000 


D 


C 


20 


Florida 


0.93 


4,952,000 


E 


E 


21 


Minnesota 


0.93 


3,414,000 


D 


C 


22 


Wisconsin 


0.65 


3,952,000 


C 


C 


23 


Indiana 


0. 11 


4,662,000 


C 


C 


24 


Arizona 


-0.03 


1,302,000 


B 


D 


25 


Texas 


-0.37 


9, 580,000 


D 


D 


26 


Kansas 


-0.48 


2, 179, 000 


D 


D 


27 


Iowa 


-0.61 


2,758,000 


D 


C 


28 


Nebraska 


-0.95 


1,411,000 


D 


D 


29 


Maine 


-1. 10 


969, 000 


A 


A 


30 


Oklahoma 


-1.23 


2,328, 000 


D 


D 


31 


Vermont 


-1. 36 


390, 000 


A 


A 


32 


Wyoming 


-1.49 


330,000 


B 


D 


33 


Louisiana 


-1. 55 


3,257,000 


D 


E 


34 


Virginia 


-2.30 


3,967, 000 


E 


E 


35 


New Mexico 


-2.35 


951, 000 


B 


D 


36 


Montana 


-2.46 


675,000 


B 


D 


37 


West Virginia 


-3. 12 


1,860,000 


E 


E 
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Table 9-1. Continued 



Rank 


State 


Modernization 

Index 


Population 

I960 


Regional 
Assignment 
SCS Ideal 

Stud/ Alternative 


38 


Georgia 


-3.44 


3,943,000 


E 


E 


39 


Tennessee 


-3. 58 


3, 567,000 


E 


E 


40 


Idaho 


-4.02 


667, 000 


B 


D 


41 


South Dakota 


-4.63 


681,000 


D 


D 


42 


Alabama 


-4.75 


3,267,000 


E 


E 


43 


North Carolina 


-4.88 


4,556,000 


E 


E 


44 


North Dakota 


-4. 97 


632,000 


D 


D 


45 


Kentucky 


-5.32 


3,038,000 


E 


E 


46 


Arkansas 


-5.49 


1,786,000 


D 


E 


47 


South Carolina 


-5. 50 


2,383,000 


E 


E 


48 


Mississippi 


-6.74 


2, 178,000 


E 


E 
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South Atlantic, and Minnesota and Missouri in the West North Central. 

The Mountain division is particularly variable, with Nevada, Utah and 
Colorado ranked above the median of the 48 coterminous states and Idaho, 
New Mexico, Montana, Arizona and Wyoming ranked below. 



In addition to a constraint to work within the nine geographical 
divisions of the Bureau of the Census, we also needed to define a limited 
nundber of regional contexts of states which are both coterminous and of 
relatively equal populations so that the regions would have geographical 
integrity and any statistical analyses performed within regions would 
have similar reliabilities. Therefore, to satisfy the three objectives 
of tradition, homogeneitv of modernization within regions, and similarity 
of population size across compact regions, it was decided to combine the 
nine Census divisions of the United States into five regional contexts 
of varying degrees of modernity as follows: A. Most modem: Northeast 

(Middle Atlantic + New England), B. West (Pacific + Mountain), C. Great 
Lakes (East North Central), D. Plains (West North Central + West South 
Central) , and E. Least modem: Southeast (South Atlantic 4* East South 

Central) . 



Table 9-2 presents the modernization scores for these five regions 
computed by weighting each state *s modernization index by its population 
in 1960 (both figures are tabulated in Table 9-1) and averaging across 
the states within each region. In Table 9-2 it can be noted that the 
modernization scores for these five regions are ordered monotonically 
from a high of +4.90 in the Northeast region to a low of -2.84 in the 
Southeast. Further, the percentage of the total United States popula- 
tion located in each region is relatively uniform, ranging from a low 
of 15.3 percent in the West to a hi^ of 25.1 percent in the Northeast. 



Some understanding of the validity of such a regional grouping in 
terms of our concept of modernization can be gained from an inspection 
of Figure 9-2. There the modernization scores for the five regions 
discussed above have been juxtaposed against the "ideal" alternative 
grouping introduced in Chapter Five (see Figure 5-2). ^ It is apparent 
that the more ideal alternative makes a clearer distinction among differ- 
ent coterminous parts of the United States than does an approach such as 
ours which is limited to combinations of the nine Census divisions. 
Therefore, our identification of five regions in terms of their varying 
degrees of modernization is a conservative one. Although our approxi- 
mation is rather close to the ideal, those differences in the organiza- 
tional stn\cture and functioning of schools which we shall attribute to 
regional differences in modernization (see Chapters Ten through Twelve) 
are likely to underestimate the tme differences which would obtain from 
regional distinctions less bound by traditional definitions and thus 
more sensitive to contemporary differences in modernization. ^ 



Table 9-3 presents the number of public or private schools estimated 
to be in each of the five SCS regions in 1965-66 as well as the number 
available to us for analysis. These schools contain 14 percent of all 
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Table 9-2. Popalation and Modernization Score in 19^>0 for Five 



Regional Contexts. 






Regional Context 


Population 




Modernization 

Index 


Number Per Cent 


Northeast 


44,677,000 


25.1 


4.90 


West 


27, 194,000 


15. 3 


3.46 


Great Lakes 


36,224,000 


20.4 


3 . 01 


Plains 


32, 346, 000 


18. 2 


- 0.68 


Southeast 


37,258,000 

/ 

/ 

/ 


21. 0 


00 

(M 

1 


All Contexts 


y 177,699,000 

/ — 


100. 0 
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Flgvr* 9-2. Comparison of moJomiMOtion scores far "iJoat* and SCS regions. 
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Table 9-3. Comparison of SCS Sample of Public and Private Schools 
with 1965-66 USOE Population Estimates, by Regional 

Context. 




Number of Schools 



Regional Context g^g Sample U^E Estimates' 



Post Factum 
Sampling 
Fraction 



Northeast 


2, 181 


23, 169 


9.4% 


West 


1,399 


17, 895 


7. 8 


Great Lakes 


1,095 


22,898 


4.8 


Plains 


2,045 


33, 046 


6.2 


Southeast 


1,051 


26,228 


4.0 


All Contexts 


7,771 


123,247 


6.3 


2t TT Ci 


nf f>iA r'Ansus. 


Abstracts of the 


Source: u. o. 

United States, 
Printing Office 


88th Edition. (Washington, D. C. , 

, 1967), p. no. 


U. S. Government 
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public and private school pupils In the Fall of 1965* Over all, the 7,771 
schools attended by the pupils In the October 1965 CPS sample represent 
6.3 percent of all public or private schools In the United States In 
1965-66. However, the post factum sampling fractions by region vary from 
a hl^ of 9. A percent In the Northeast to lows of A.O percent In the 
Southeast and A. 8 percent In the Great Lakes region. These variations 
reflect primarily a tendency of schools to have been selected by the 
Census Bureau somewhat more frequently In areas of the greatest popula- 
tion density, as well as the varying willingness In 1965-66 of school 
officials to participate In "sensitive research" sponsored by the Federal 
Government. However, given the magnitude of the sample size and the 
favorable results of our analysis of the non-response (see Appendix A) , 

It Is very doubtful that the limited variation represented In Table 9-3 
affects the validity of the generalizations which we later make from 
these data. 

Metropolltanlzatlonal Context . A second major sociocultural vari- 
able which we have argued Is related to variations In the organizational 
characteristics of American schools Is the metropolltanlzatlonal context 
of the general area In which the school Is located (see Chapter Six). 
Althou^ one could become rather elaborate In Identifying a variety of 
areas of varying metropolitan characteristics,^ In this report we have 
limited ourselves to a definition of metropolltanlsm utilized by the 
Bureau of the Census. We have Identified schools as being located 
In "non-metropolitan" areas If at least two-thirds of the pupils In the 
CPS sample attending that school lived outside of one of the 212 Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) defined by the 1960 U. S. 
Census of Populations and presented In Figure 9-3. Similarly, schools 
were defined as located In the "central city" If at least two-thirds of 
the sample pupils lived In the central city of an SMSA, and In the "ring" 
If at least two-thirds lived In the ring of an SMSA. Such an assignment 
was made for 7,296 (9A%) of the 7,771 public and private schools In the 
SCS Study .11 

Consistent with the reasoning Introduced In Chapter Six, we shall 
consider schools located in the central city to be In highly modem 
contexts, those In the ring to be In less modem contexts, and those 
In non-metropolitan areas to be In the least modem contexts. Obviously, 
these three rough categories only approximate the underlying mral-urban 
continuum discussed In Chapter Six, but they appear to represent the 
best classification that Is currently available for nationwide data. 

As In the case of the regional context of the schools, we suspect that 
the use of these three categories will produce somewhat conservative 
estimates of the relationship between the modernization context of 
schools and their stmcture and functioning. Those differences In the 
organizational aspects of schools which we shall attribute to metropol- 
ltanlzatlonal differences (although rather striking) are nevertheless 
likely to underestimate the tme differences which would obtain were 
metropolltanlzatlonal categories available which are more sensitive to 
distinctions In the degree of modernization. 
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According to our operational definition, approximately 30 percent 
of the 7,296 schools for which a metropolitanization assignment was 
possible are located in the highly modem context, 40 percent in the less 
modem context, and 30 percent in the least modem context (Table 9-4). 

As mi^t be expected, metropolitanizational and regional contexts 
are associated within the SCS sample. Whereas in the least modem 
region (the Southeast) approximately 15 percent of the 986 schools are 
located in the most modem metropolitan area (i.e., in the central city), 
the corresponding percentage for the 2,038 schools in the most modern 
region (the Northeast) is approximately 33. Similarly, whereas in the 
Southeast approximately 70 percent of the schools are in non-metropolitan 
areas, in the Northeast it is only 20 percent (Table 9-4), 

School-Community Social Class Context . The third and final socio- 
cultural variable which we shall consider in the empirical portion of 
this report is the social class composition of the school's Immediate 
environment. We shall refer to this as "school-community social class, 
or more briefly as "social class.” 

As was noted in Chapter Seven, this has been an Important variable 
in past research in the sociology of education amd has recently assumed 
additional theoretical and substantive interest To measure it, we 
chose to rely upon an item in the School Questionnaire (See Appendix B, 

Item 5p) which asked the principal to estimate the percent of pupils in 
his school who "have a father (or guardian) who is a white collar worker 
(professional, managerial, clerical, sales worker, etc.).” In so doing, 
we were well aware that such estimates are subject to errors in terms 
of both their validity and their reliability — all school principals may 
not adequately understand such terms as "professional, managerial, 
clerical, sales, etc.,” and even when they do understand them, they may 
not have sufficient information to offer reliable estimates. Neverthe- 
less, this approach has been used successfully before, and there is no 
systematic evidence that it yields results any less valid or reliable 
than such alternative approximations as the aggregation of pupil reports 
of their father's occupation, or the use of data from census tracts 
which only roughly correspond to a school's attendance district Con- 
siderable support for our confidence in the school principals as estimators 
of the percent of fathers in white-collar occupations can also be noted 
in Appendix D. There, we have documented by region and metropolitan areas, 
the correspondence of the principals' occupational estimates for the 
fathers of all pupils in their sdiool with the Census Bureau's reports 
for a sample of these pupils. 

In accordance with the reasoning introduced in Chapter Seven, we 
shall consider schools having a high percentage of fathers in white-collar 
(WC) occupations as being located in highly modem contexts and those 
with fewer fathers in such occupations as being located in less modem 
contexts. Initially, we shall divide the social class context distribu- 
tion into four empirical quarters (0-19Z WC, 20-34%, 35-59%, and 60-100%), 







Table 9-4. Distribution of SCS Sample of Public and Private Schools, 
by Regional and Metropolitan! zational Contexts. 



Metropolitaniza- 
tional Context 




Regional Context 




All 


South- 

east 


Plains 


Great 

Lakes 


West 


North- 

east 


Regional 

Contexts 


Metropolitan- 
Central City 


146 


489 


455 


425 


662 


2177 


Metropolitan- 

Ring 


152 


685 


532 


603 


958 


2930 


Non-Metropolitan 


688 


745 


46 


292 


418 


2189 


All 

Metropolitani- 
zation Contexts 


986 


1919 


1033 


1320 


2038 


7296 
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but at most points in our analysis these will be collapsed into only 
two categories (0-34% WC, and 35-100%) divided at the median of the 
empirical distribution across all schools* Because of the problems of 
validity and reliability noted above, this variable very likely also 
produces conservative estimates of the relationship between the modern- 
ization contexts of schools and their organizational characteristics* 

As in the case of regional and metropolitanlzatlonal contexts, that 
variation in the structure and functioning of schools which we attribute 
to their social class contexts is likely to underestimate the true 
variation which Is so attributable. 

As might be expected from previous research, there is considerable 
variation in the social class context of American spools *^^ The mean 
percent of fathers reported to be in white-collar occupations (for the 
7,012 schools from whldi such reports were obtained) is 38*5 percent 
(T^le 9-5)* However, this variable is somewhat skewed* Although approx- 
imately 35 percent of the schools have fewer than 25 percent fathers in 
white-collar occupations, those with 75 percent or more in such occupa- 
tions number only 15 percent (Table 9-5)* For the median school the per- 
C6ut of fathers in white-collar occupations is just under 35* 



As in the case of the metropolitan context of sdiools, the social 
class context is also associated with the school's regional context* 
Whereas in the least modem region (i*c*, the Southeast) the average 
school has 29 percent of the fathers in white-collar occupations, in 
the most modem region (the Northeast) the corresponding percentaee is 
41 (Table 9-5)* ^ 



Racial Composition and Modem! zation Contexts 

During the past decade, there has been considerable attention focused 
on the racial composition of public schools as an Important determinant 
of educational opportunity *lo However, although correlated with important 
indicators of modernization, racial considerations are not in any sense 
rational components of the modernization process* What validity they 
have as predictors of educational opportunity appears to lie primarily 
in their association with more rational (particularly social class) 
components of the sociocultural contexts of schools *^^ 



-u although we have data on the racial composition of most 

of the 7,771 public and private schools in the SCS sample, we will not 
utilize this variable as a theoretically important Independent variable 
in exploring the effects of the modernization context of schools on their 
organizational characteristics and functioning* (We have, however, pro- 
vided some detailed tabulations involving this variable in Appendix C)* 
But, before considering our major analyses, it is Important to note 
carefully the association of the racial composition of schools with their 
regional, metropolitanlzatlonal, and social class contexts* In this way 
the degree to which these variables are intertwined empirically can be 

recorded and can be reconsidered in Chapter Fourteen when we draw implica- 
tions from our results* 
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Table 9-5. Distribution of SCS Sample of Public and Private Schools, 
by Regional and School- Community Social Class Contexts. 



School-Commu- 
nity Social Class 
Context (Per Cent 
of Fathers in 
White-Collar 
Occupations) 




Regional Contexts 




All 


South- 

east 


Plains 


Great 

Lakes 


West 


North- 

east 


Regional 

Contexts 


95-100% 


16 


52 


46 


32 


56 


202 


90-94 


17 


49 


27 


35 


43 


171 


85-89 


10 


35 


17 


20 


48 


130 


80-84 


20 


68 


29 


51 


68 


236 


75-79 


28 


68 


52 


73 


67 


288 


70-74 


21 


56 


31 


70 


72 


250 


65-69 


11 


32 


22 


22 


48 


135 


60-64 


48 


84 


57 


105 


117 


411 


55-59 


6 


22 


16 


17 


40 


101 


50-54 


50 


158 


84 


120 


178 


590 


45-49 


12 


33 


22 


18 


39 


124 


40-44 


51 


146 


78 


102 


182 


559 


35-39 


30 


66 


32 


43 


73 


244 


30-34 


60 


141 


83 


122 


171 


577 


25-29 


86 


166 


73 


86 


162 


573 


20-24 


no 


204 


100 


91 


166 


671 


15-19 


83 


102 


55 


62 


86 


388 


10-14 


105 


183 


82 


91 


142 


603 


05-09 


105 


117 


48 


59 


89 


418 


00-04 


122 


101 


44 


34 


40 


341 


All Social Class 


Contexts 


991 


1883 


998 


1253 


1887 


7012 


Mean 


28.9 


37.0 


40.4 


42.7 


41.3 


38.5 


Standard Deviation 


25. 2 


26.4 


27.0 


25.9 


25. 3 


26. 3 
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The schools in the five regions differ greatly in the percent of 

their pupils reported by the principal to be Negro. f ® 
total of 7,496 schools in the sample reporting on this variable, the 
average is 10 percent, for those schools in the least modern region 

ILtheast) it is 18 percent, and for those in the most modern region 

S: i: 8 p^n. aable 9-6h 

Plains! aSnrtKst tS aJe^age achool has the snallest Proportl^ 
of negro pupils. What Is particularly noteworthy Is the location of sch^la 

which are exclusively Negro. Of the 258 exclusively Negro ^’’^akes . 

scs aamole 156 are in the Southeast, 80 In the Plains, 13 In the Great Lanes, 
I L NorihLst, and none In the West (Table 9-6). Clearly, the racial 

composition and regional context of schools are ® * "r findings, 

need to take this Into account In assessing the Implications o 

The schools In the three metropolltanlzatlonal areas “1“ 
areatly In their racial compositions. In general, the avera ge 8tho«l 
Sth the greatest proportion of Negro pupils (20 percent) Is found In 
the central city and that with the least (5 percent) Is found In the 
ring. Furthermore, racially Integrated schools 
In the central cities, somewhat less frequently In the rings. 

In the non-metropolitan areas (Table 9-7) . 

Bv far the strongest association between the modernization context 
of schools and their racial compositions Is with 'ospert M 

rtLr(rat^rh^rerraS’^io r«rt s: « ers in ^1.^ 

Of the 243 schools which are reported to 

in the least modem social class context, 36 in the next more modem 
context, 11 in the next and only four in the most modern social cl 

context (Table 9-8) . 



School Type by Modernization Context^ 



As a preview of the analyses of public schools which occur In su - 

sequent chapters. It may be helpful to consider briefly some «P««f“" 

differences among different types of SCS^aie- 

vU in their modernization contexts. The 7.734 schools In the SW sam 

;ifwhlch can be Identified by type vary In type of control ^ 
which they are financed and administered as well as In thel * ,, 

^tterM For example, approximately 82 percent are public schools. 16 
5ercer;re undHSma; Catholic control. 1 percent church reW. but 
Son-SAoItc, and 1 percent neither public. Catholic, nor other Church 
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Table 9-6. Distribution of SCS Sample of Public and Private Schools, 
by Regional and School -Community Racial Contexts. 



School-Commu- 
nity Racial Con- 
text (Per cent of 
Pupils who are 
Negro) 




Regional Context 




All 


South- 

east 


Plains 


Great 

Lakes 


West 


North- 

east 


Regional 

Contexts 


100% 


156 


80 


13 




9 


258 


96-99 


3 


38 


38 


17 


32 


128 


90-95 


2 


11 


16 


10 


8 


47 


85-89 


« ■» 


4 


4 


5 


2 


15 


80-84 


1 


m « 


6 


8 


7 


22 


75-79 


-- 


4 


2 


4 


3 


13 


70-74 


« ■» 


3 


3 


4 


4 


14 


65-69 


-- 


4 


2 


2 


3 


11 


60-64 




1 


5 


4 


7 


17 


55-59 




3 


1 


3 


5 


12 


50-54 


- - 


2 


12 


8 


21 


43 


45-49 


1 


5 


8 


2 


11 


27 


40-44 




8 


3 


3 


17 


31 


35-39 


- - 


5 


9 


8 


14 


36 


30-34 


3 


11 


15 


8 


52 


89 


25-29 


4 


13 


6 


11 


32 


66 


20-24 


4 


16 


12 


12 


38 


82 


15-19 


24 


28 


21 


21 


52 


146 


10-14 


41 


87 


30 


49 


100 


307 


05-09 


81 


105 


44 


81 


172 


483 


01-04 


312 


543 


263 


565 


760 


2443 


00 


392 


994 


540 


529 


751 


3206 


All Racial 


Contexts 


1024 


1965 


1053 


1354 


2100 


7496 


Mean 


17.9 


9.6 


11. 3 


6.4 


8.2 


10.0 


Standard Deviation 


35.8 


25.4 


26. 3 


17.9 


18.7 


24.7 
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Table 9-7. Distribution of SCS Sample of Public and Private Schools, 
b/ Metropolitanizational and School-Communit/ Racial 
Contexts. 



School-Commu- 


Metropolitanizational 


Context 


All 

Metropolitar 

zational 

Contexts 


iiXky XV lAA * 

(Per cent of Pupils 
who are Negro) 


Non- 

Metro 


Ring 


Central 

City 


100% 


115 


36 


91 


242 


96-99 


1 


10 


111 


122 


90-95 


3 


4 


39 


46 


85-89 


-- 


4 


11 


15 


80-84 


-- 


1 


20 


21 


75-79 


2 


4 


6 


12 


70-74 


- - 


1 


12 


13 


65-69 


-- 


2 


9 


11 


60-64 




2 


12 


14 


55-59 


1 


4 


7 


12 


50-54 


- - 


8 


31 


39 


45-49 


1 


3 


21 


25 


40-44 


4 


6 


17 


27 


35-39 


1 


11 


23 


35 


30-34 


9 


21 


56 


86 


25-29 


13 


17 


32 


62 


20-24 


5 


22 


47 


74 


15-19 


35 


41 


52 


128 


10-14 


75 


87 


128 


290 


05-09 


136 


1S9 


152 


447 


01-04 


657 


993 


628 


2278 


00 


1064 


1428 


565 


3057 


All Racial 


Contexts 


2122 


2864 


2070 


7056 


Mean 


7.7 


4. 5 


19.9 


10. 3 


Standard Deviation 


23. 1 


15.0 


32.0 


24.4 
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Table 9-8. Distribution of SCS Sample of Public and Private Schools, 
by School- Community Social Class and Racial Contexts. 



School- 
Community 
Racial Con- 
text (Per cent 


Social- 

(Per 


• Community Social Class Context 
cent of Fathers in White Collar 
Occupations) 


All 

Social Class 
Contexts 


of Pupils who 
are Negro) 


0-19% 20-34% 


35-59% 


60-100% 


100% 


192 


36 


11 


4 


243 


96-99 


73 


26 


14 


5 


118 


90-95 


26 


12 


2 


3 


43 


85-89 


8 


4 


- - 


- - 


12 


80-84 


9 


5 


1 


1 


16 


75-79 


6 


2 


4 


- - 


12 


70-74 


9 


2 


2 


1 


14 


65-69 


6 


2 


1 


1 


10 


60-64 


9 


4 


1 


1 


15 


55-59 


4 


4 


1 


1 


10 


50-54 


19 


8 


11 




38 


45-49 


8 


5 


5 


5 


23 


40-44 


3 


11 


9 


3 


26 


35-39 


7 


15 


4 


2 


28 


30-34 


28 


26 


13 


5 


72 


25-29 


15 


16 


12 


13 


56 


20-24 


16 


25 


16 


11 


68 


15-19 


43 


34 


31 


23 


131 


10-14 


60 


93 


77 


36 


266 


05-09 


96 


125 


124 


109 


454 


01-04 


358 


578 


616 


719 


2271 


00 


735 


766 


639 


843 


2983 


A ll Racial 


Contexts 


1730 


1799 


1594 


1786 


6909 


Mean 


22. 2 


8.6 


5. 5 


2.9 


9.8 


Standard 


Deviation 


37.4 


21.7 


15.4 


9.9 


24. 7 
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related (Table 9-9). Within the two major types of control (public and 
Catholic) there exists a variety of organizational patterns in- 
dicative of different degrees of specialization. Roughly 25 percent of 
all the schools in the SCS sample can be classified as public elementary, 
19 percent as public senior high schools, and 15 percent as public Junior 
high schools (Table 9-10). Approximately 7 percent are elementary- Junior 
high schools, 4 percent Junior— senior high schools, and 4 percent un— 
specialized" (l.e., containing grades K-12 or 1-12). Within the senior 
high schools, it is interesting to note that although the public schools 
are rather evenly divided between those which contain grades 9—12 and 
those which contain grades 10-12, with only one exception, all Catholic 
senior high schools in the SCS sample contain grades 9-12. Furthermore, 
the most frequent grade structure within the 6,333 public schools of the 
SCS sample appears to be the 6-3-3 arrangement, but It encompasses only 
32 percent of these public schools (Table 9-10) . 

Not only does the type of control and organizational pattern of 
schools differ overall, but they also differ according to the moderni- 
zation context in which the school is located. In Chapter Ten we will 
examine this phenomenon In greater detail with respect to selected types 
of public schools. However, as a background to these later analyses, 
it be helpful to examine how the organizational pattern of both 
public and Catholic schools varies with the three modernization context 
variables. 



Zero— order Ass ociation . When school type is examined by the re- 
gional context of the school, several Important associations can be noted. 

For example, particularly noteworthy is the fact that the percentage of 
schools in each region which are Catholic varies from a high of 23 percent 
in the Great Lakes region to a low of 4 percent in the Southeast (Table 
9-11). Of further Interest is the fact that the proportion of public 
schools which are structurally unspecialized (l.e., contain grades K-12 or 
1-12) varies systematically from a high of 13 percent in the Southeast to a 
low of 2 percent in the West (Table 9-11) . 

Variations in school type by metropolltanlzatlonal context are even 
more striking. For example, in the central city the percentages of schools 
in the SCS sample which are Catholic is 23, whereas in the ring and the non- 
metropolitan areas, it is 16 and 7 percent, respectively. The percent of un- 
specialized schools also varies in a similar systematic fashion, with less 
than 1 percent of the public schools in the central cities being un- 
specialized, 2 percent in the ring, but 12 percent in non-metropolitan areas 

(Table 9-12). 

Variations in the type of control by the social class context of 
the school take on a slightly different pattern. For example, whereas the 
proportion of Catholic secondary schools decreases consistently from a high 
of 8 percent to a low of 2 percent as the social class context of the school 
falls, the corresponding percentages for Catholic elementary schools 
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Table 9-9. Frequency and Percentage Distributions of Schools, by 
Type of Control, 



Type of Control 


Number 


Per Cent 


Public 


6,333 


81.9% 


Private 


Roman Catholic 


1,212 


15.7 


Non-Catholic, church related 


95 


1.2 


Non-Catholic, Non-church related 


94 


1.2 


All Types 


7,734 


100.0% 
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Table 9-10. Frequency and Percentage Distributions for 7734 Public 
and Private Schools, by Type and Subtype of School 
Organization. 



School Organization 


Number 


Per Cent 


Type Subtype 


Subtype 


Type 


of Type 


of Total 


Public Elementary 




1981 




25.6% 


K-6 


1262 




63. S% 




1 -6 


575 




29.0 




K-5 


102 




5. 1 




1 -5 


42 




2. 1 




Public Elementary — Junior High 


553 




7. 2 


K-9 


32 




5. 8 




1 -9 


28 




5. 1 




K-8 


204 




36. 9 




1 -7 


183 




33. 1 




K-7 


40 




7.2 




1 -7 


66 




11.9 




Public Junior High 




1129 




14.6 


8-9 


4 




0.4 




7-9 


848 




75. 1 




7-8 


192 




17.0 




6-9 


15 




1. 3 




6-8 


70 




6. 2 




Public Junior -Senior High 










7-12 




314 




4. 1 


Public Senior High 




1495 




19. 3 


10-12 


708 




47.4 




9-12 


787 




52.6 




Public Unspecialized 




339 




4. 4 


K-12 


171 




50.4 




1 -12 


168 




49.6 
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Table 9-10. Continued 


School Organization 


Number 


Per Cent 


Type Subtype 


Subtype 


Type 


of Type 


of Total 


Catholic Elementary- Junior 


High 


714 




9. 2% 


K-6 


3 




0.4% 




1 -9 


5 




0.7 




K-8 


183 




25.6 




1 -8 


500 




70.0 




K-7 


3 




0.4 




1 -7 


4 




0.6 




K-6 


4 




0.6 




1 -6 


7 




1.0 




K-5 


1 




0. 1 




1 -5 


4 




0.6 




Catholic Senior High 




344 




4.4 


10-12 


1 




0. 3 




9-12 


343 




97.7 




Miscellaneous 




866 




11. 2 


Other Public 
Private, Other 


528 




60.6 




Catholic 
Private, Other 


154 




17.7 




Church 
Private, Not 


95 




10. 9 




Church Related 94 




10.8 




All Types 




7734 




100. 0% 
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are relatively uniform. The proportion of public schools In ^he dif- 
ferent social class contexts which are unspeclallzed consistently varies 
from a low of approximately 1 percent In the high social class context 
category to a higher of 12 percent in the low (Table 9-13). 

Higher-order Associations . In the previous sections of this chap- 
ter we have examined the frequency with which schools have been located 
In each of three modernization contexts — defined In terms of the region 
In which the school is located, its metropolltanlzatlon area, and the 
social class composition of Its Immediate school-community. We have also 
noted how the type of control and organizational pattern of schools also 
varies with each of these context variables. However, It has been apparent 
throughout this examination that the three context variables are not 
statistically Independent of each other, and thus that differences which 
at first appear attributable to regional effects, might In fact, be the 
result of metropolitan! zatlonal or social class effects. Therefore, when 
testing our working hypothesis. It Is Important to consider the three 
contexts simultaneously. 

To accomplish this task within the limits of the number of data 
cases available for analysis, we have generally collapsed the five orig- 
inal regional contexts Into two more general contexts by combining the 
Northeast, West, and Great Lakes and defining them as the "more modem" 
region, and the Plains and Southeast and defining them as the "less 
modem" region. Similarly, the four original social class context cate- 
gories have been collapsed Into two more general categories by combining 
the high and moderately high groups and calling them both "hl^," and the 
low and moderately low groups and calling them both "low." However, be- 
cause of some rather distinctive properties of the three metropolltaniza- 
tlon categories which will become apparent In Chapter Twelve, we have 
not collapsed this variable. 

In general, when In Chapters Ten, Eleven, and Twelve, we examine 
the effects of the modernization context of schools upon their structure 
and functioning, we will utilize these two regional, three metropolitan!- 
zatlonal, and two social class contexts In combination. Some Idea of the 
association of these three context variables can be observed In Table 9-14. 
There the observed distribution of the 6,613 schools which were codeable 
on all three variables can be compared with the distribution vdilch would 
be expected If the three variables were statistically Independent (l.e., 
uncorrelated) . What Is clearly apparent Is that In the more modem region 
(as compared with the less modem region) schools are located more 
frequently In central city and ring than would be expected under an 
assumption of statistical Independence and less frequently In the non- 
metropolitan areas. In addition, within the less modem regional con- 
text, schools In the low social class context occur far more frequently 
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Table 9-14. Expected and Observed Frequency Distributions of SCS 
Sample of Public and Private Schools across Twelve 
Sociocultural Context Categories. 



Sociocultural Context 



Region 


Metropoli- 


Social 


Expected 


Observed 


tanization 


Class 








Central 


High 


548 


640 




City 


Low 


570 


677 


More 


Ring 


High 


776 


1187 


Modern 


Low 


807 


710 






Non- 

Metro. 


High 

Low 


592 


294 




616 


399 




Central 

City 


High 

Low 


379 


299 




395 


275 


Less 


Ring 


High 


537 


462 


Modern 


Low 


559 


322 






Non- 

Metro. 


High 

Low 


409 


360 




427 


988 


All 


Contexts 


‘ 


6613 


6613 



^Expected under an assumption of statistical independence among the 
three sociocultural contexts. 
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in the non-metropolitan areas than would be expected if the three context 
variables were statistically independent and far less frequently in the 
central city and ring* In the more modern region ^ schools in the high 
social class context occur more frequently in the ring and central city 
than would be expected and less frequently in the non— metropolitan areas 

(Table 9-14). 

However, in spite of such associations between the three moderniza- 
tion context variables, the relationship between type of school organiza- 
tional pattern and modernization context reported in Tables 9-11, 9-12, 
and 9-13 persist when the three context variables are introduced simul- 
taneously. Particularly interesting is the pattern with respect to the 
unspecialized public schools. For five of six possible comparisons 
between the more and less modern regions (those made idiile holding 
constant both the social class and metropolitanization contexts) the 
proportion of public unspecialized schools is greater in the less modem 
region than it is in the more modem one. For three of four possible 
comparisons among the central city, the ring, and non-metropolitan areas 
(holding constant both regional and social class contexts) the central 
city has the smallest proportion of unspecicdized schools, the ring the 
next and non-metropolitan area the most* And for five of six possible 
comparisons between the high and low social class contexts (holding 
constant both regional and metropol it ani rational context), the low con- 
text has a greater proportion of unspecialized schools than does the high 
context (Table 9-15). In each case the exceptions are rather minor. 

Summary 



In this chapter we have introduced data which we will use in con- 
ducting a preliminary test of the working hypothesis offered in Chapter 
Eight. These data were collected in 1965 by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census as a minor part of the Equality of Educational Opportunity sur- 
vey of the U. S. Office of Education. Approximately 8,000 public and 
private schools representing a variety of organizational patterns are 
included. 



These schools have been described in terms of the three moderniza- 
tion contexts (region, metropolitanism, and social class) which will form 
the independent variables of the subsequent analyses. In addition, they 
have been described in terms of their racial compositions. 

A brief examination of variations in the type of control and organi- 
zational arrangements of American schools associated with their socio- 
cultural contexts has been presented. This description was designed 
primarily as an introduction. What it suggests is that the organiza- 
tional structure and functioning of American schools varies with each 
of the three modernization context variables, taken both singly and in 
combinations. In the three following chapters we will explore this 
predicted association in greater detail and with a more sophisticated 
form of analysis which will be introduced in Chapter Ten. 
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Notes and References (9) 



1. The results of this survey are presented In James S. Coleman, nt 
al.. Equality of Educational Opportunity , Vols. 1 and 2 (Washington, 

D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966). | 

4 

I 

2. Charles B. Nam, A. Lewis Rhodes, and Robert E. Herrlott, Inequalities 

In Educational Opportu nities : A Demographic Analysis of Educational j 

Differences In the Population (Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida State University, 1 

1966), Section B-F. This report has been summarized In Coleman, j 

op . clt . , Chapter 6. 

3. For a general discussion of the Current Population Survey, see j 

Daniel B. Levine and Charles B. Nam, "The Current Population Survey," J 

American Sociological Review . 27 (1962), pp. 585-590; or U. S. Bureau I 

of the Census, "The Current Population Survey: A Report on Methodology," | 

Technical Report No . 21, 1963. j 

I 

4. For a preliminary analysis of these data, see A. Lewis Rhodes, Effects I 

of Parental Expect ations on Educational Plans of White and Nonwhite I 

^olescents . U.S.O.E. Contract No. OEC 2-7-001790-2023 (Washington, D. C.: j 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1968). 

5. For a listing of response rates by census regions and size of place, 
see Appendix A, Table A-1. A more extensive analysis of responding and 
non-responding sdiools Is also presented In Appendix A. It supports 

our assumption that the responding schools are an adequate representation 
of all schools by both region and metropolitan area. 



6. The Sdiool Questionnaire , along with a brief discussion of Its design 
and administration, are discussed In Appendix B. 




7. For a definition of the states Included In both the SCS region and 
the more Ideal alternative, see Table 9-1. 

8. We estimate that when, as will be done In Chapters Ten through Twelve, 
we combine SCS regions A, B, & C as "more modem" and D & E as "less 
modem" we will capture only 93% of the differences which would be 
attributable to region were we to use a similar combination of the Ideal 
alternative presented In Table 9-1. Using the SCS regions, one can com- 
pute from Table 9-1 a modernization score (weighed by state population 
figures) for the more modem region of 3.90 and for the less modem region 
of -1.84. The difference Is 5.74 units. Similarly, using the more Ideal 
alternative, the modernization score of 3.82 for the more modem region 

Is 6.20 units different from that of -2.38 for the less modem region. 

The ratio of the difference between the SCS modernization scores for 
these two regions and that for the more Ideal alternative Is .926. 
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9. See, for example, Otis Dudley Duncan, et al . , Metropolis and Region 

(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1960). 

10. U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population ; I960 , Vol. 

I. Characteristics of the Population , Part A. Number of Inhabitants 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1961), pp. 

xxiii*“Xxvil j also Bureau of the Budget, Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1961) . 

11. Those 475 schools for which an unavoblguous assignment could not 
be made have been deleted from all analyses and tables involving the 
metropolltanlzatlonal context variable. 

12. We know of no way to compare these sample results with population 
figures since neither the Bureau of the Census nor any other agency 
tabulates the number of schools by SMSA categories. The corresponding 
percentage for pupils in 1965 (estimated from CPS data) were SMSA-Central 
City, 35.8 percent; SMSA-Ring, 35.8 percent; and non-SMSA, 28.3 percent. 
Due to the known correlation of school size with community size, such 
figures suggest that the SCS sample Is over-representative of central 
city schools and under-representative of non-SMSA schools. However, for 
reasons discussed in Appendix A, whatever bias is introduced by either 
sampling or non-response errors is most likely a conservative one. 



13. See, for example, James B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961); Patricia Sexton, Education and Income 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1961); Ralph H. Turner, The Social Context 

of Ambition (San Francisco: Ch|indler Publishing Co., 1964); Robert E. 

Herriott and Nancy Hoyt St. John, Social Class and the Urban Sdiool 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966). 

14. See, for example, Herriott and St. John, op . cit . , pp. 15-22. 




15. For earlier data on public sdiools in cities with populations of 
50,000 or greater, see Ibid . , p. 21. 



16. See, for example, Coleman, et^al»t op » cit . , and U. S. Commission on 
Civil Ri^ts, Racial Isolation in the Public Sdiools . Vols. I and II 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967). 



17. See, for example, U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, op . cit . . Vol. II, 

pp. 182-186. 



18. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 5i for the specific word- 
ing of our question. Unlike the case of school -community social class, 
there seems to be little disagreement regarding the ability of school 
principals to estimate the racial compositions of their schools. Our 
confidence in this estimate is supported by our analysis of such reports 
(see Appendix D). 
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19. Unfortunately, it is not possible to deduce from Table 9-10 exactly 
what system vide grade arrangement plan each school is part of* The 

estimate of 32 percent was obtained by including all 10-12 schools (9*1 J 

percent of the total SCS public sample of 6,333 schools), all 7-9 schools | 

(9*8 percent), and all K— 6 or 1—6 schools (21*3 percent), minus a figure 
corresponding to the number of 7-12 schools (5.0 percent), plus the num- 
ber of 7-8 schools (2*9 percent). This latter adjustment is a conserva- 
tive one and was designed to correct for the fact that: many R-6 and 1-6 
schools are part of 6-6, or 6-2-4 rather than 6-3-3 systems. 







Chapter Ten. Modernization Context and the Organizational Structure 

of American Public Schools 



In Chapter Four we discussed at length a conceptualization of the 
American public school as an open social system highly dependent upon 
its environmental setting. In Chapters Five» Six and Seven we identified 
three major sociocultural contexts of this environment (region, metropol- 
itanization, and school-community social class) each of which, it was 
argued, varies in its degree of modernity. Chapter Eight developed and 
defended the working hypothesis that the more modem the sociocultural 
context of American public schools, the more modem their organizational 
stmcture and functioning. 

This chapter focuses upon one aspect of education believed to be 
influenced by the general relationship hypothesized between the modernity 
of an envimnment and the school as a social organization— the structure 
of the organization. Essentially, we would anticipate that stmctural 
variation in educational organizations would be systematically related 
to the differential modernization of the social contexts in which the 
school exists. 

There are many characteristics of organizational structure which, 
if our earlier discussions are correct, could be Influenced by the degree 
of modernization of the social context. Given our interests in the 
institutional role of education in modem society, as well as the limi- 
tations imposed by a secondary. analysis, we have Selected organizational 
size and specialization as the two stmctural characteristics to be 
considered. Specifically, we would expect that both larger size and greater 
specialization in the school would be related to the degree of modernity 
in the social context. If any one of the three sociocultural context 
variables bears a non- random independent association with either of the 
two measures of organizational stmcture, we shall claim support for our 
working hypothesis. However, we shall also be alert for interaction 
effects among the three sociocultural context variables. 

Modernization Context and Organizational Size 

As noted in Chapter Two, modernization includes, among other things, 
an emphasis upon specialization and rationality oriented toward the most 
efficient utilization of resources. Thus , the emergence of a bureaucratic 
stmcture associated with education in modem societies can be at least 
partially explained in terms of meeting the specialized manpower require- 
ments of those societies. VRiile there is good reason to doubt that un- 
limited organizational size contributes to sudi ends, it is also tme 
that larger organizational size permits a degree of bureaucratic efficiency 
not available to smaller organizations. Accordingly, other factors being 
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? 

6^ual» we would expect that schools in the more modern social context 

would be larger than schools in the less modem social context. However, 

while organizational bureaucracy is frequently associated with largeness, 

it does not necessarily follow that a large school organization is | 

specialized. Since we have chosen to examine the influence of aoderai- j 

zation upon both school size md school specialization, it may be useful 

to consider briefly the nature of the relationship of these two distinct 

structural characteristics. 

In our general discussion of differentiation of open sociocultural 
systems in Chapter Three, the ambiguous relationship of size to dif- 1 

ferentiation was noted. Whether or not education as a type of activity | 

reflects this relationship in its structural development is also unclear. j 

Given the £d>sence of empirical evidence to the contrary, it seems 
reasonable to assume that school size is a structural diaracteristic 
imperfectly related to differentiation as we have discussed it in Chapter 
Four. Thus, a small school may incorporate grades K-12, while a large | 

school may include only grades 10-12. Or, a large school may hwe a 
curricular program which calls for teadiers to be ''generalistSp' while | 

a small school may encourage subject matter specialization on the part j 

of the faculty. Therefore, while we expect sdiool size to play some 
part in sdiool differentiation, we would not expect the relationship to 
be perfect. Size, then, is viewed here as a structural characteristic I 

of the organization distinct from its degree of specialization. | 

j 

In order to test our expectations regarding the association of size | 

and moderaf zation, we have related the number of full-time faculty mem- 
bers assigned wholely to each school (as reported by the sdiool principal) 
to the three modernization contexts of region, metropolitanization and 
social class introduced in Chapter Nine. We have done this for these 
contexts both singly and in combination. In addition, we have performed j 

all analyses separately within each of three types of public sdiools— 
those which in Chapter Nine we have defined as elementary. Junior hi^, 
and senior hi^ sdiools (see Table 9-10). 

Sudi a distinction in type of sdiool is important for several reasons. 

In the first place, type of sdiool is itself related to organizational 
size (elementary schools tend to be smaller than Junior hi^ sdiools idiich 
tend to be smaller than senior hi^ sdiools). By controlling on type of | 

sdiool, we can remove this additional structural effect from our considera- 
tion of the effects of sociocultural contexts on organizational size. In 
addition, by treating the three major types of public sdiools separately, 
we can examine whether the effects of the sociocultural contexts on 
organizational size vary among the different types of schools. 

Zero-order effects . As might be expected, the mean organizational size 
of the three major types of public sdiools in the SCS sample varies 
greatly. The average of the 1,951 elementary sdiools contains 21.2 full- 
time teachers, vdiereas that for the 1,102 Junior high schools contains 













44,9, and that for the 1»461 senior hi^ schools 71.8 (Table 10-1). How- 
ever, within each type of school organization, size varies systematically 
with each of the three modernization contexts. Consider first the 1,461 
senior hi^ schools. Whereas the average senior high school in the least 
modem region contains 43.6 full-time teachers, that in the most modem 
region contains 87.5; whereas the senior high school in the least modem 
metropolitan area contains 43.0 teachers, that in the most modem metro- 
politan area contains 95.8; whereas the average senior high school in 
the least modem social class context contains 50.2 full-time teachers, 
that in the most modem social class context contains 80.5. Similar 
differences can be noted with respect to the junior high schools and the 
elementary schools. However, in the case of the elementary schools, the 
differences are mudi smaller, and often not as consistent as in the case 
of the Junior and senior high schools (Table 10-1). 




Higher-order eff ects . These differences be^een the modernization 
contexts of schools and their organizational size persist tdien two con- 
texts are considered simultaneously. After collapsing the regional 
context into the two categories introduced in Chapter Nine, it can be 
noted that for all three metropolitanizational context categories of all 
three types of schools, the average school in the more modem region 
contains more full-time teachers than that in the least modem region 
(Table 10-2). Similarly, for each of the two regional categories within 
each of the three types of schools, the average school in the central city 
contains more full-time teachers than does that in the ring than does 
that in the non-metropolitan areas (Table 10-2). 





I 



When the social class context of schools is dichotomized and re- 
introduced into the analysis in conjunction with the regional and metro- 
politanizational contexts, the same consistent pattern can be observed. 
Within all three types of public schools, under all forms of cross- 
classification, and with only a few rare exceptions to be noted below, 
the more modem the regional context the larger the school, the more 
modem the metropolitanizational context the larger the school, and the 
more modem the social class context the larger the school (Table 10—3). 

In order to summarize the independent and Joint effects of each of 
the three modernization context variables on the organizational size of 
American public schools, a least squares regression analysis was performed 
using "dumi^" main effects and interaction terms and pivoted on the least 
modem sociocultural context.^ Such an approach attempts to fit the data 
upon which Table 10-3 is based to a systematic statistical model. The 
coding of the data into dummy variables necessary for the execution of 
sudi an analysis is presented in Table 10-4. There it can be seen that 
the most modem regional context has been coded as "1" and the least 
modem as "0." Similarly, the most modem social class context category 
has been coded as "1" and the least modem as "0." In the case of the 
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Table 10-2. Mean Organizational Size ,*by Type of Public School, 
Metropolitanizational and Regional Contexts. 



Metropolitanizational 

Context 




Regional Context 




Less Modern 
Mean N 


More Modern 
Mean N 


Senior High Schools: 


Central City 


75. 5 


93 


102. 8 


268 


Ring 


70. 5 


151 


73.7 


435 


Non-Metropolitan 


36.6 


217 


52.9 


137 


Junior High Schools: 


Central City 


47. 2 


107 


61. 3 


236 


Ring 


40.4 


125 


44.0 


342 


Non-Metropolitan 


28.4 


128 


35.0 


98 


Elementary Schools: 


Central City 


23.0 


199 


26.7 


399 


Ring 


21.0 


213 


20.6 


558 


Non-Metropolitan 


16. 2 


337 


16. 9 


208 



As measured by the number of full-time teachers 
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three category metropolltanlzatlonal context variable » two codes were 
required. In the first Instance, the ring is coded as "1" and the two 
other contexts as "0," while in the second Instance the central city is 
coded as “1" and the other two contexts as "0." These two recoded vari- 
ables are adequate to account for all the variance in the original three- 
category metropolltanlzatlon context variable. 

The coding of the interactions is more complex, but conforms to 
standard practice for dummy Independent variables. ^ As an example, con- 
sider the regional-social class interaction variable. If a school was 
in the hlgb modem regional context and in the low modem social class 
context, it was coded "1." In addition, schools in the low modem re- 
gional context and the high modem social class context were also coded 
"1." Schools in the two other region-social class categories were coded 
"0." The procedure for df».veloplng each of the four additional relevant 
interaction terms was merely an extension of that carried out with re- 
spect to the region and the social context variables (see Table 10-4). 

The dependent variable, organizational size, was retained in its 
original Interval form. Thus, the unstandardized regression coefficients 
which result from our analysis can be Interpreted as predicted deviations 
in organizational size from the least modem sociocultural context 
category; that which is of low social class in a non-metropolitan area 
of the less modem region. The results of such an analysis, presented 
in Table 10-5, clarify some of the relationships which were suggested 
in Tables 10-1, 10-2, and 10-3. Within each of the three types of schools, 
the joint association of the main effects and interaction terms with 
organizational size, as represented by the F-ratios, is significant. 

However, to test the organizational size hypothesis, it is partic- 
ularly Important to examine within each type of school the independent 
effect of eadi of the social context categories. Within the senior high 
schools each of the main effects is significant in the anticipated 
direction with the metropolltanlzatlon context variable having a partic- 
ularly noticeable effect upon organizational size. Within the elementary 
and junior hl^ schools the social class context effect is not signifi- 
cant, but the effect of the other two context variables is. In general, 
the data regarding main effects presented in Table 10-5 support the 
expectation that the more modem the sociocultural context of American 
public schools, the more modem their organizational size. 

However, there are two Important interaction effects which should 
also be noted. Within all three types of schools, the region-central 
city interaction (R 1 M 2 ) is statistically significant, suggesting that 
size differences between schools in different metropolltanlzatlonal areas 
of the more modem region are greater than those in the less modem 
region. The data presented earlier in Table 10-3 bear this out rather 
vividly. There it can be noted, for example, that in the more modem 
region the average central city high school of high social class contains 
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ui 1 n <; Eiehth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 

Table 10- . Relationship of Sociocultural Contort and 

Organizational Size, by Type of Public School. 




Main Effects: 

More Modern Region (R^) 
Metropolitsinz Ring (Mj^) 
Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 

High Social Class (Sj^) 

Interaction Effects: 

RjMi 

RlM^ 

RlSi 

MiSi 

^E^l 

Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 

F- Ratio 

Multiple R 





8.4*!' 


13. 9*!* 


3. 5*^ 


9.4*!' 


23.5*!' 


7. 3* 


22. 6*!' 


41.8*!' 


1.1 


1.0 


10. 9- 


0.3 


1.4 


5.5*!' 


-1. 5’i' 


-4. 3*!' 


-4.8*!' 


0. 3 


-0.3 


-1.2 


0.2 


0.7 


-0.4 


3. 3^‘ 


7. 3*- 


1. 1 


15.7 


24. 3 


32. 9 


27. 3^= 


35. 4*!' 


47. 5 


. 35 


.51 


. 52 



p < . 05 

a 



See Table 10-4 for operational definition of sociocultural cont 
variables . 
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27.7 more teachers (105.1 - vs - 77.4) than the comparable school in the 
ying. However y in the less modem region • the comparable difference is 
only 5.4 (78.5 - vs - 73.1). Similar, but less dramatic interactions 
can be noted throughout Table 10-3. 



Also significant at the elementary and junior high school levels is 
the central city-social class interaction (M 2 S 1 ). A re-examination of 
Table 10-3 suggests that this interaction is attributable primarily to the 
fact that, contrary to the general trend noted earlier, in the central 
cities of both regions, elementary and junior high schools in low social 
class contexts tend to be larger than those in the high social class con- 
texts. Both of these interactions have important implications for some of 
the current problems of the urban ghetto school and we shall consider them 

further in Chapter Fourteen. 



Modernization Context and Organizational Specialization 

As noted in Chapter Four the "enhancement of adaptive capacity" 
of the organization can be expected to result in organizational special- 
ization, and such specialization, in turn, would be more likely to occur 
in the more modem social contexts. Some insight into the variety of 
organizational structures within American elementary and secondary educa- 
tion was provided in Chapter Nine. There it was noted that the modal 
grade stmeture within the 6,333 public schools of the SCS sample (what 
is often referred to as the 6-3-3 plan) accounts for less than 33 percent 
of all public schools in the sample. Clearly, there is considerable 
diversity in the organizational structure of public education in America 
(see Table 9-10). It is our contention that some of these stmctural 
arrangements reflect a greater degree of organizational specialization, 
and thus modernization, than do others. In particular, we would antici- 
pate that the fewer the grade levels located under a single school admin- 
istration, the more modem the school.^ Such an expectation would be 
consistent with our working hypothesis stated in Chapter Eight. 




For this purpose, a comparison of four types of public schools, 
eadi of which contains a twelfth grade but which vary in their degree 
of specialization was performed. The least specialized of such schools 
which occurs with any frequency in America (see Table 9-10) is the 
school containing grades one through twelve (1-12). Somewhat more 
specialized is the junior-senior high school, a school containing grades 
seven through twelve (7-12). Even more specialized is the four-year 
senior high school containing grades nine through twelve (9-12). Finally, 
the most specialized school containing a twelfth grade which occurs 
with noticeable frequency in American public education is the three- 
year senior high school containing grades ten through twelve (10-12). 

Zero-order effects . Within the SCS sample, there are 2,148 public 
schools of these four types. Of that number, 16 percent contain grades 
1-12, 14 percent grades 7-12, 37 percent grades 9-12, and 33 percent 
grades 10-12 (Table 10-6). However, the frequency with which such schools 
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exist varies rather consistently across eacli of the three modernization 
contexts. Table 10-6 presents a series of cumulative percentage dis- 
tributions across the four degrees of organizational specialization for 
each of the three modernization context variables. There, it can be 
observed that no matter at what point along the degree of specialization ^ 
continuum one distinguishes between the "less" specialized and the "more" 
specialized schools, the pattern is consistent with respect to both the 
metropolltanlzatlonal context variable and the school-community social 
class context variable; the less modem the context, the greater the 
fre(|uency of unspeclallzed schools (Table 10—6). The pattern with respect 
to the regional context of these schools is less consistent, but is gen- 
erally as predicted. The most modem region (the Northeast) clearly has 
a smaller percentage of 1-12 schools (9.5 percent) than does the least 
modem region (the Southeast) with 34.2 percent. However, there is a 
rather consistent reversal between the Northeast and the West. No matter 
how one might distinguish between the four types of schools in terms of 
less versus more organizational specialization, the Northeast (which we 
have defined as the most modem region) has fewer highly specialized schools 
than does the West. To understand this anomaly, it is helpful to consider 
the different historical periods in which public schools were originally 
organized in these two regions, as well as the fact that as the Northeast 
has been modernizing, it has been necessary to reform more traditional 
organizational patterns which have been in effect for over a century, 
while in the West, new organizational patterns could be established more 
rapidly without the necessity of having to abandon an established one. 

Higher-order effects . In order to examine the Independent effects 
of each sociocultural context variable, the association between context 
and degree of organizational specialization has been computed in the 
form of cumulative percentages within each of the twelve modernization 
context categories Introduced in Chapter Nine. These results offer 
further support for our reasoning regarding organizational special- 
ization (Table 10-7). For the purpose of interpreting Table 10-7, let 
us define low specialization to be 1-12 schools and 7-12 schools and 
high specialization to be 9-12 and 10-12 schools. Given this definition, 
it can be noted that \dien the social class and metropolltanlzatlonal 
contexts of the schools are held constant through cross tabulation, in 
five of the six possible comparisons between the two regional contexts, 
the more modem region has fewer schools of low specialization than does 
the less modem region. Similarly, when the regional and metropolltan- 
lzatlonal contexts of the schools are held constant, in all six of the 
six possible comparisons between the two social class contexts, the high 
social class category contains fewer schools of low specialization than 
does the low social class category. The picture with respect to the 
metropolltanizatlonal context is also fairly consistent. When the re- 
gional and social class contexts of the schools are held constant, in 
three of the four possible comparisons between the three metropolltan- 
lzatlonal contexts, the central city contains fewer schools of low 
specialization than does the ring, than does the non-metropolitan areas 
(Table 10-7). 
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In order to summarize more systematically the Independent and joint 
effects of each of the three modernization context variables on the degree 
of organizational specialization, a least squares regression analysis 
similar to that done with respect to organizational size was performed. 
Again, dummy main and interaction effects pivoted the least modem 
sociocultural context were used. In coding the degree of organizational 
specialization, the 1-12 schools were arbitrarily assigned a score of 
”1.” Since the 7-12 schools contain only one-half the number of grades 
as do the 1-12 schools, they were considered to be twice as specialized 
and thus were assigned a score of ”2.” Similarly, the 9-12 schools were 
assigned a score of ”3” and the 10-12 schools a score of ”4.” The un- 
standardlzed regression coefficients which result from such an analysis 
can be Interpreted as predicted deviations in degree of specialization 
from the predicted specialization score of 1.99 for the least modem 
sociocultural context. 

The results of the analysis are presented in Table 10-8 and t c^rve 
to clarify the more informal presentations of Tables 10-6 and 10-7. 

Each of the main effects makes a significant Independent contribution 
to the prediction of the degree of organizational specialization, with 
a particularly noticeable contribution from the metropolltanlzatlonal 
context variable. Clearly, these data support the prediction noted 
earlier that the more modem the sociocultural context of American pub- 
lic schools, the more modem their organizational structure. 

However, it is also Important to note the three significant inter- 
action effects reported in Table 10-8, each one involving social class. 

The specific nature of these interactions is also apparent in Table 10-7. 
There, it can be noted that the difference between the percent of schools 
of low specialization in the two social class contexts consistently varies 
with the degree of modernization of both the regional and metropolltanl- 
zatlonal contexts. Specifically, the more modem the region and the more 
modem the metropolltanlzatlon area, the less the effect of social class 
context on organizational specialization (Table 10-7). This finding will 
be considered further in Chapter Fourteen. 

Summary 



In this chapter we have tested two predictions derived from the 
working hypothesis that the more modem the sociocultural context of 
American public schools, the more modern their organizational structure. 
Both organizational size and specialization were found to vary with the 
regional, metropolltanlzatlonal, and social class context^ of schools. 

In general, althou^ significant interaction effects were noted, each* 
of the zero-order main effects persisted when the effects of the other 
context variables were removed. In Chapter Fourteen we shall return 
to consider some of the implications of these findings for the socio- 
logical study of schools as formal organizations as well as for the 
equalization of ed" <^atlonal opportunity within contemporary America. 
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Table 10-8. Eighth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 
the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the Degree 
of Organizational Specialization of Public Schools. ^ 



Sociocultural 


Coefficient 


Context , 
Variable 


(N=1733) 


Main Effects: 

Modern Region (R^) 


. 20*!^ 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^^) 


. 44* 


Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 


. 67* 


High Social Class (S^^) 
Interaction Effects: 


. 25* 




.04 


RlM^ 


.03 


RfSf 


. 10* 


MfSf 


. 24* 


^2^1 


.36* 


Predicted Score for Least 
Modern Context 


1.99 


F- Ratio 


59. 4* 


Multiple R 


.49 


^ ry < .05 





^Degree of Organizational Specialization coded as follows: 1 -(1-12 schools), 

2 = (7-12 schools), 3=(9-12 schools), 4=(10- 12 schools) 

^See Table 10-4 for operational definition of sociocultural context 
variables 
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1. For a technical discussion of this procedure, see Daniel B. Suits, 
"Use of Dummy Variables in Regression Equations." Journal of the 
American Statistical Association , 52 (1957), pp. 548-551; M. Davies, 
"Multiple Linear Regression Analysis with Adjustment for Class Differ- 
ences ," Journ^ o£ t^ America S^atistix^ 56 (1961), pp. 

729-735; Emanuel Melichar, "Least-Squares Analysis of Economic Survey 
Data," a paper presented at the 1965 Annual Meeting of the American 
Statistical Association; J. Johnston, Econometric Methods (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963), pp. 221-230. For social science 
appllccitions , see, for example, Guy H. Orcutt, et al . , Microanalysis 
of Socioeconomic Systems (New York: Harper Brothers, 1961), pp. 216- 

231; James N. Morgan, ^ al. , Income and Welfare in the United States 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1962), ad passim ; or Alan B. 

Wilson, "Social Stratification and Academic Achievement" in Education 
in Depressed Areas , edited by A. Harry Passow (New York: Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Coluniia University, 1963), pp. 217- 
235. 



2. See, for example, Orcutt, £t al • » op « cit . 

3. The grade levels under a single administration were coded from 
Question 1 of the School Questionnaire . For details, see Appendix B. 
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Chapter Eleven. Modernization Context and the Organizational Inputs 

of American Public Schools 



In the previous chapter it was demonstrated that the structure of 
American public schools varies with the degree of modernization of their 
sociocultural context. In this chapter we conaider further the impact 
of the sociocultural context of schools on their organizational structure 
and functioning by focusing on organizational inputs. 



As noted in Chapter Four, the organizational inputs of schools con- 
sist primarily of the personnel, curriculum, and plant which are used 
by the organization to sustain and develop its position vis a vis its 
environment and which are applied by it to the production throughput 
(i.e., pupils) to produce outputs conr.istwat with the requirements of 
the larger society. As with the structural characteristics considered 
in Chapter Ten, schools in the more modem context are expected to have 
more specialized input than schools in less modem contexts. We expect 
this for several reasons. First, more differentiated organizations 
would tend to have more specialized input requirements. Tlius, more com- 
plex maintenance, adaptive, and production requirements in a more modern 
setting would lead to specialized personnel and equipment being brought 
into the organization. Secondly, more specialized inputs would increase 
the adaptive capacity of the school's response to institutional pressures. 
Since we noted that such adaptive pressures would be more frequent in 
modem contexts, we would expect such schools to emphasize specialized 
teaching qualifications, specialized teaching aids, etc. Thirdly, the 
reduced emphasis upon maintenance concerns in the school located in modem 
social settings would encourage innovative tendencies within the school 
supportive of specialized inputs. And finally, the sensitivity of the 
school to the more specialized needs of modem society would, in the more 
modem setting, tend to force it to respond to those needs through greater 
specialization in inputs. 



In the sections which follow we again perfom a secondary analysis 
of data collected in 1965 from public elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools by the School Context Study (SCS). However, since the School 
Questionnaire of that study contained no questions which can be used as 
reasonable proxies for the degree of specialization of a school's cur- 
riculum, we must confine our analysis to measures of personnel and physi- 
cal plant. If any one of the three modernization context variables bears 
a non-random independent association in the expected direction with any 
indicator of either of the two types of organizational inputs, we will 
claim support for the working hypothesis presented in Chapter Eight. 
However, because of the interaction effects noted in Chapter Ten, we will 
again be alert for relationships between the three modernization context 
variables and organizational input which are more complex than those pre- 
dicted by our working hypothesis.^ 



It is widely understood that the organizational inputs of American 
public schools /ary among the three types of schools which we are considering 
—for example » elementary schools have far less specialized curricular inputs 
than do Junior or senior high schools* Therefore, to remove school level ef- 
fects, it is again important that we consider separately the three types of 
schools, and this will be done. However, it is also important to note that 
we do not expect the modernization context to affect all types of schools 
uniformly. With respect to some indices of organizational inputs, some types 
of schools are expected to be so highly specialized that the sociocultural 
context can have little effect. Thus, for example, one would expect that 
since almost all senior high schools have a gymnasium, the existence of 
such can vary little by sociocultural context. On the other hand, far 
fewer elementary schools have a gymnasium and so we would expect that the 
sociocultural context would be an Important variable in distinguishing 
between those schools which do and those which do not. 

Before turning to our analysis of organizational inputs within the 
SCS data, it is also important to consider briefly the part the organiza- 
tional size might plajr in determining su'*h inputs. We noted in Chapter Ten 
that within all three; types of schools (elementary, junior high, and senior 
high)» organizational size was rather consistently related to all three 
modernization context variables. Therefore, one might conclude that any 
differences in organizational inputs which could be attributed to the socio- 
cultural context aT.e simply artifacts of the relationship between sociocul- 
tural context and organizational size. We would agree that differences in 
organizational structure can produce differences in organizational inputs, 
but we would not accept such a relationship as evidence that any effect of 
the degree of modernization of the sociocultural context on organizational 
inputs is spurious. The fact that certain types of inputs exist more in 
larger schools than in small ones does not invalidate our argument that the 
sociocultural context plays a part in the determination of organizational 
inputs. Rather, such an association suggests that certain structural variables 
(such as organizational size) intervene in a casual sequence between the 
sociocultural context of the school and its organizational inputs. In the 
analyses which follow, in addition to testing our working hypothesis, we will 
attempt to consider the intervening nature of organizational size. As 
in the previous chapter, we will present cell means (or rates) cross clas- 
sified by the twelve sociocultural contexts introduced in Chapter Nine. 

However, our least squares regression analysis will be performed twice, 
first considering just the main and interaction effects of the contexts and 
then with the linear effects of organizational size removed by also entering 
this variable into the regression equation. The degree to whidi moderniza- 
tion context effects diminish after the effects of organizational size have 
been introduced will be interpreted as evidence of the degree of intervention 
of organizational size between the sociocultural context and organizational 
inputs • 
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Modernization Context and the Specialization of School Personnel 



In this section the working hypothesis Is tested using two Indica- 
tors of the degree of specialization of a school's personnel — degree of pro- 
fessional training (percent with at least a master's degree), and sex dis- 
tribution (percent male) . Although each Indicator at best taps specializa- 
tion only Indirectly, we feel that each Is a reasonable proxy for the spe- 
cialization variable and we will present documentation to this effect. 

There Is a general consensus that graduate education In the United 
States Is more specialized than Is either undergraduate or pre-colleglate 
education. Therefore, It seems reasonable to assume that teachers with a 
master's degree have undergone a more highly specialized form of training 
than have teachers with simply a bachelor's degree. Therefore, In recruit- 
ing teachers with higher degrees and rewarding them financially for this 
fact, schools are emphasizing as organizational Inputs the specialized 
skills which such teachers possess. Our measure of the percent of teachers 
with at least a master's degree was obtained from the report of the prin- 
cipal of each school.^ 

Males In American society generally fill far more specialized 
roles than do females. In addition, male teachers generally are more 
linked to the world of work outside of the school than are f^ale teachers, 
who represent more a relationship to the home. Therefore, we shall assume 
that the larger the percentage of male teachers In a school, the greater 
the organizational emphasis on personnel specialization. Our measure of the 
percent of the teachers In each school who are male was also obtained from 
the report of the school principal.^ 

Professional Training . Some Indication of the validity of using 
the degree of formal professional training as Indicative of the degree of 
organizational specialization with respect to the Inputs of American public 
schools can be noted In Table 11-1. There It can be seen that, on the average, 

16 percent of the teachers In the 1,599 elementary schools In the SCS sample 
possess at least a master's degree, while for junior and senior hl^ schools, 
on the average, the corresponding percentages are 29 and 41, respectively. 

This relationship of greater professional training on the part of teachers 
In senior high schools than In Junior high or elementary schools Is not 
only true overall, but Is true within each of the twelve sociocultural 
contexts defined by the simultaneous cross classification of the two regional, 
three metropolltanlzatlonal, and two social class context categories (Table 

we argued, secondary schools require a greater specialization 
In their organizational Inputs than do elementary schools, then the percent 
of teachers with at least a master's degree does. In fact, reflect that spe- 
cialization can serve as a reasonable proxy variable for It. 

Above and beyond Its association with the type of school, the per- 
cent of teachers who possess at least a master's degree bears a rather consistent 
relationship In the predicted direction with the degree of modernity of the 
sociocultural context In which the school Is located. For 15 of 18 possible 
social class comparisons (those made within each of the three types of schools 
while holding constant both the regional and metropolltanlzatlonal contexts). 
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the average school in the high social class category has a greater percent of 
teachers with at least a master's degree than does the comparable school in 
the low social class category. Differences consistent with the working hypoth- 
esis also can be observed with respect to the regional and metropolltanlza- 
tlonal context variables (Table 11-1). 

The tendencies noted in Table 11-1 were summarized by means of a 
least squares regression analysis using dummy main and interaction effects.^ 

These results provide rather comprehensive support for our expectations re- 
garding organizational Input. For each of the four context categories and 
within each of the three types of public schools, the differences between the 
more and the less modern sociocultural contexts are as predicted (Table 11-2). 

In addition, nine of the resulting 12 unstandardized regression coefficients 
for the main effects are statistically significant. Particularly noteworthy 
are the coefficients for the senior high schools. Each main effect is statis- 
tically significant as predicted and in no case is an interaction effect signi- 
ficant. Clearly the degree of modernization of the sociocultural context of 
senior high schools bears a rather consistent relationship with their organi- 
zational inputs as measured by the percent of teachers who possess at least 
a master's degree. 

In order to examine the extent to which the relationships noted 
above can be attributed directly to the effects of context (as opposed to in- 
directly through the intervening effects of organizational size) , the linear 
effects of size have been removed from the relationship between the moderni- 
zation context of the schools and the percent of their teachers who hold at 
least a master's degree. These results, presented in Table 11-3, suggest that 
much of the effect of the metropolitanlzatlon context on this indicator of 
organizational input is indirectly through its effect on organizational size. 
However, the effects of the regional and social class contexts notcid in Table 
11-3 do persist after the effects of organizational size have been removed, 
suggesting that these contexts have a direct effect on organizational inputs 
above and beyond that which can be attributable to their indirect effects through 
the intervening variable of size. 

Sex Distribution . As in the case of the percent of teachers who 
hold at least a master's degree, the percent of teachers who are male varies 
by type of school. The average of 1,739 elementary schools contains 11 per- 
cent male teachers, the average junior high school 49 percent, and the average 
senior high school 56 percent (Table 11-4). This relationship is true overall 
and also within each of the twelve sociocultural contexts. Therefore, if our 
earlier assumption that the degree of specialization of the inputs of American 
public schools varies with the type of school is true, the data presented in 
Table 11-4 provide empirical validation that the percent of teachers who are 
male is a reasonable indicator of the degree of that specialization. 

In addition to these effects by type of school, there are several 
consistent relationships with the modernization context of the school. 
Particularly noteworthy is the fact that the percent of teachers who are male 



Table 11-2. Eighth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 
the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and Per Cent 
of Teachers with at least a Master's Degree, by Type of 
Public School. 





Typ 


e of Public School 


St 

Sociocultural Context Variable 


Elementary 

(N=1699) 


Junior High 
(N=897) 


Senior High 
(N=1124) 


Main Effects: 


More Modern Region (R^) 


1. 1- 


5. 3* 


7. 0* 


Metropolitan: Ring (Mj) 


1. 3 


1.0 


6. 5* 


Metropolitan: Central City (M 


:^) 5.7* 


5. 3* 


10. 3* 


High Social Class (Sj) 


4. 0* 


3.9* 


9. 1* 


Interaction Effects: 


RjMj 


-2. 5* 


-3. 8* 


-1. 6 


RjM2 


-1. 3 


-3.9* 


-2. 7 


RjS, 


0.8 


-0.7 


-0.4 


MjSj 


-2.0 


-1. 1 


-1. 8 


M2Sj 


0.8 


-1.5 


-2. 0 


Predicted Mean for Least 


Modern Context 


3. 1 


26.6 


29.9 


F- Ratio 


7.9* 


4. 1* 


14. 8* 


Multiple R 


20 


. 20 


. 33 


* p < . 05 









^See Table 10-4 for operational definition of sociocultural context 
variables. 
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Table 11-3. Ninth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 
the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and Per Cent 
of Teachers with at least a Master's Degree (with the 
Linear Effects of Organizational Size also Removed), by 
Type of Public School. 







e of Public School 


Sociocultural Context Variable 


Elementary 

(N=1674) 


Junior High 
(N=882) 


Senior High 
(N=1094) 


Main Effects: 


More Modern Region (Rj) 


0. 8 


4. 1* 


00 

• 


Metropolitan: Ring (Mj) 


1.0 


-0. 3 


1.6 


Metropolitan: Central City (M 2 ) 5. 1* 


2.6 


L 2 


High Social Class (S^) 


4. 3*1' 


3. 8* 


6 . 3**' 


Interaction Effects: 


RjMi 


-2. 5*!' 


-4. 0* 


-3. 0* 


R 1 M 2 


-1.2 


-3.4 


-2.3 


RfSi 


0. 9 


-1. 1 


0. 2 


MjSj 


-2. 1 


-1.4 


-1. 2 


M^Si 


0. 5 


-2.3 


-1.6 


Predicted Mean for Least 


Modern Context 


11. 5 


23. 7 


23.0 



*p < . 05 
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Table 11-4. Mean Per Cent of Teachers who are Male, by Type of Public School and Sociocultural 







bears a rather striking relationship in the predicted direction with the 
degree of modernity of the region in which the school is located* For all 
IS possible regional comparisons (those made within each of the three types 
of schools while holding constant both the metropolitanizational and social 
class contexts) • the average school in the more modem region has a greater 
percent of male teachers than does the comparable school in the less modern 
region (Table 11-4). 

However • the differences by the metropolitanizational and social 
class contexts of these schools do not appear to be as expected* Within 14 
of 18 possible comparisons between the two social class contexts, the average 
school in the low social class context has a greater percent of male teachers 
than does the comparable school in the hi^ social class context (Table 11-4) 
In general, the pattern with respect to the metropolitanizational context of 
the schools is rather inconsistent with a tendency for the average school in 
the central cities to have a smaller percentage of male teachers than com- 
parable schools in the ring or non-metropolitan areas (Table 11-4)* 

In order to summarize the tendencies noted in Table 11-4 a least 
squares regression analysis was again performed using dummy main and in- 
teraction effects* The results of this analysis confirm what was suggested 
above— that the Importance of the modernization context in determining the 
percent of teachers who are male is not always in the manner expected. How- 
ever, for all three types of schools (elementary, junior high, and senior 
high) the differences between the more and less modem regions is as pre- 
dicted and is statistically significant — the more modern the region, the 
greater the percent of male teachers (Table 11-5) * Significant relationships 
but not in the expected direction, were generally found with respect to 
the differences between the high and low social class contexts and between 
the central city and non-metropolitan areas (Table 11-5). On the basis of 
these results, we can claim support for the working hypothesis with respect 
to the regional context, but not with respect to either the metropolitaniza- 
tional or social class contexts* When the linear effects of organizational 
size are removed statistically from the relationship between the moderniza- 
tion context of schools and the percent of their teachers who are male, all 
of these generalizations still hold (Table 11-6). Evidently organizational 
size has little effect on the relationship between the sociocultural context 
of schools and the percent of their teachers who are male* 

Modernization Context and the Specialization of School Plant 

In order to make a further test of the organizational input hypoth- 
esis three indicators of the degree of specialization of school plant have 
been identified within the SCS data. These are the degree to which special 
areas within the plant are devoted to training in library, clerical, and 
mechanical skills* A highly modem society requires persons competent in 
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Table 11-5. Eighth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 

for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and Per 
Cent of Teachers who are Male, by Type of Public 
School. 





Type 


of Public School 


Sociocultural Context Variable 


Elementary Junior High 
(N=1739) (N=943) 


Senior High 
{N=1167) 


Main Effects: 


More Modern Region (Rj) 


3. 7* 


12.4* 


11. 1* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


-0. 5 


-0. 1 


0. 0 


Metropolitan: Central City (M 2 ) -1.9* 


-4.2* 


-5. 5* 


High Social Class (Sj) 


-1.6* 


-3. 1* 


-1.0 


Interaction Effects: 


RjMi 


1.5* 


-1.2 


0. 3 


RjM 2 


1.3* 


-2.2* 


-0.6 


R.S. 


-0. 1 


0.7 


-1. 1 


1 1 


MjSi 


-0.7 


0.6 


-0.2 


M2S1 


0.6 


2. 1* 


-0. 8 


Predicted Mean for Least 


Modern Context 


8.7 


43.9 


52. 1 


F-Ratio 


14.0* 


22.4* 


25. 2* 


Multiple R 


. 26 


.42 


.41 



* p < .05 
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Table 11-6. Ninth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and Per 
Cent of Teachers who are Male (with the Linear 
Effects of Organizational Size also Removed), by 
Type of Public School. 





Typ< 


e of Public School 


Sociocultural Context Variable 


Elementary 

(N=1717) 


Junior High 
(N=930) 


Senior High 
(N=1146) 


Main Effects: 


More Modern Region (Rj) 


3.6* 


12.9* 


11. 1* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


-0. 5 


0. 5 


0. 2 


Metropolitan: Central City (^ 2 ) -2. 3'*' 


1 

• 

00 


-4. 9''' 


High Social Class (S^) 


-1.8* 


-3. 2* 


-0. 6 


Interaction Effects: 


RlMj 


1.4* 


-1.3 


0. 5 




1.4* 


-2. 7* 


-0. 5 


R.S. 


-0. 1 


0.7 


-1.0 


1 1 


M.S, 


-0.7 


1.0 


-0.4 


1 1 


M^Si 


0.7 


2. 8* 


-0.9 


Predicted Mean for Least 


Modern Context 


8. 3 


45. 0 


52 . 5 



* p < . 05 




all three skills and the degree to which schools assign portions of their 
physical plant solely to such purposes Is indicative of the degree to which 
the organization is specialized in terms of its organizational Inputs • 

From one perspective, these variables could be considered as struc- 
tural in nature, l.e., organizational attributes associated with specializa- 
tion* However, they are also indicative of the specialized Inputs into the 
school. Thus, a library requires various facilities, equipment and knowledge 
unique to Itself; clerical courses require special curriculum, technical 
equipment, etc.; while a shop requires the input of specialized tools, materials, 

etc. 



Our measure of the degree to which the school's plant is specialized 
in terms of library skills was taken from the principal's report regarding 
the existence of a centralized library in the school.^ However, since we 
observed in our data an overwhelming number of junior and senior high schools 
with centralized libraries (97 and 99 percent, respectively) it seemed ap- 
propriate to make a test of the working hypothesis only with respect to the 
elementary schools • There only 73 percent of the schools In the SCS sample 
have centralized libraries and thus modernization context factors could be 
affecting decisions with respect to plant specialization* 

To measure the degree to which the school's plant emphasizes the 
teaching of clerical skills* we constructed a score based upon the prin- 
cipal's answer to a question regardiiig the provision for typing instruc- 
tion in the school.^ A school which offered no typing received a score 
of "0.” If the school offered typing, but had no room especially for that 
purpose, the school received a score of "1." Finally, a school which both 
offered typing and had at least one room especially for that purpose re- 
ceived a score of "2." However, since within our data senior high schools 
overwhelmingly have at least one room allocated to typing instruction, and 
elementary schools generally offer no typing instruction, we have confined 
our test of the organizational input hypothesis to just the junior hi^ 
schools. 



Our third indicator of organizational input with respect to school 
plant taps the organization's emphasis on the teaching of mechanical skills, 
as reflected by the existence within the plant of a shop with power tools. 
Because 97 percent of the senior high schools have such a facility and 98 
percent of the elementary schools do not, we will again confine our analysis 
of the effects of the sociocultural context on this aspect of organizational 
input to the junior high schools, where, on the average, 93 percent of the 
schools have a shop with power tools. 



Centralized Library . The percent of elementary schools containing 
a centralized library varies greatly among the sociocultural contexts (Table 
11-7). As expected, the most modem of the twelve contexts contains a far 
greater percentage of such schools (87.0 percent) than does the least modern 
context (60.4 percent). The difference in the proportion of schools with 
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Table 11-7. Pe- Cent of Elementary Schools Having a Centralized 
Library, by Sociocultural Context. 





Sociocultural Context 




Per 

Cent 


Number 


Region 


Metropoli- 

tanization 


Social 

Class 


of 

Schools 




Central 

City 


High 

Low 


87. 0 
73. 5 


146 

204 


More 

Modern 


Ring 


High 

Low 


76.4 

66.2 


296 

204 




Non- 


High 


72.0 


75 




Metro. 


Low 


59. 1 


115 




Central 

City 


High 

Low 


83. 3 
83.9 


84 

93 


Less 

Modern 


Ring 


High 

Low 


80.4 
75. 8 


112 

91 




Non- 


High 


67. 4 


95 




Metro. 


Low 


60.4 


225 




All Contexts 




72. 8 


1740 
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a centralized library varies consistently as expected by metropolitaniza- 
tional context. Holding constant the regional and social class contexts 
by cross classification, the central city has the greatest Pe^ent^e of 
elementary schools having a library, followed by the ring, and 
non-metr^olitan areas. Social class context also varies as expected with 
a higher percentage of schools in the high social class context with 
tralized libraries than in the low social class context. Js true 

within five of the six comparisons formed by simultaneously holding constmt 
the regional and metropolitanizational contexts. However, the picture with 
respect to regional differences appears somewhat ambiguous, with four com- 
parisons favoring the less modem region and only two the more modem region. 

To summarize the data presentee, in Table 11-7 even further, a leMt 
squares regression analysis was performed with the schools coded as 1 if 
they had a centralized library and ”0” if they did not. These results, pre- 
sented in T^le 11-8, offer further support for our expectations regarding 
the organizational input. Although the regional context is significant in 
a direction opposite from that predicted by the hypothesis, both the metro- 
politanizational and social class context variables provide results consistent 
with the working hypothesis. None of the interaction effects is statistics y 

significant. 



When the effects of organizational size on the existence of a centra- 
lized library are removed statistically, the original relationships noted 
above persist (Table 11-9). What is particularly interesting is the fact 
that although the effects of the metropolitanizational context are somewhat 
reduced when the effects of size are taken into account, the effect of 
the social class context is increased. Evidently, some of the effects of 
the metropolitanizational context on the existence of a centalized library 
is due to the fact that schools in the more metropolitan areas are larger. 

On the other hand, the social class context becomes more important as a 
determinant of the existence of a centralized library after controlling for 
organizational size. 



Emphasis on Typing . The typing score varies with the sociocultural 
context of the Junior hi^ school. Greater plant emphasis on typing can 
be observed consistently in the more modem region than in the less modem 
region (Table 11-10). In addition, the average school in the central city 
of both regions and both social class contexts can be seen to have a plant 
which emphasizes typing more than the compart le school in either the ring 
or non-metropolitan areas. Social class differences as expected also ap- 

five of six possible comparisons holding constant both regional and 
metropolitanizational contexts. 



The least squares regression summary of the effects of the moderniza- 
tion context on the typing emphasis score reveals that the Independent ef- 
fects of both region and the central city component of metropolitanization 
are rather dramatic and statistically significant (Table 11-11). However, 










Table 11-8. Eighth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and 
Existance of a Centralized Library in Elementary 
Schools. 



Sociocultural Context Variable 


Coefficients 

(N=1740) 


Main Effects: 




More Modern Region (R^) 


-5. 3* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


10. 0* 


Metropolitan: Central City (M 2 ) 


17. 2* 


High Social Class (S^) 


7. 1* 


Interaction Effects: 




RjMi 


4. 5 


R1M2 


2. 8 


RjSi 


-4. 2 


MjSi 


1. 7 




1.4 


Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 


60.7 


F-Ratio 


7.4* 


Multiple R 


. 19 









Table 11-9. Ninth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and 
Existance of a Centralized Librar/ in Elementar/ 
Schools (with the Linear Effects of Organizational 
Size Removed), 



Sociocultural Context Variable 


Coefficients 

(N=1718) 


Main Effects: 




More Modern Region (R^) 


-6. 7* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


7. 1* 


Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 


10. 9* 


High Social Class (S^) 


8.4* 


Interaction Effects: 




RlMi 


3. 9 


RjM 


3. 8 


R,S, 


-4.3 


M,S, 


1. 3 


1 1 




M^S, 


-1. 3 


2 1 




Predicted Mean for Least 




Modern Context 


47. 2 



*p < . 05 
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Table 11-10. Mean Typing Emphasis Score for Junior High Schools, 

by Sociocultural Context. 



Sociocultural Context 




Mean 


Number 

of 


Region 


Metropoli- 


Social 


tanization 


Class 




Schools 




Central 


High 


1.40 


104 




City 


Low 


1. 50 


96 






High 


1. 02 


213 


More 

Modern 


Ring 


Low 


0. 86 


101 




Non- 


High 


1.02 


57 




Metro. 


Low 


0.79 


38 




Central 


High 


1. 15 


47 




City 


Low 


1.04 


47 






High 


0.73 


74 


Less 

Modern 


Ring 


Low 


0.63 


48 




Non- 


High 


0. 83 


58 




Metro. 


Low 


0.63 


63 




All Contexts 




1.01 


948 















Table 11-11. Eighth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 

for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and 
Typing Emphasis in Junior High Schools. 



Sociocultural Context Variable 


Coefficient 

(N=948) 


Main Effects: 




More Modern Region (R^) 


. 31* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^ 


-.01 


Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 


.45* 


High Social Class (S^^) 


. 06 


Interaction Effects: 




RlMi 


-.05 


RlM^ 


-.08 


RlSj 


.02 


MjSj 


.03 


^2®1 


. 12 


Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 


0.62 


F -Ratio 


10. 1* 


Multiple R 


. 30 



*p < .05 
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, _ fiifferent from the non^roetropolitan areas* . 

the ring appears to be no d predicted direction) is not statis- 

the social class effect (a o g for our expectations regarding or- 

tically significant. respect to region, and partial support 

ganlzational input Jonal context! Further, when the linear 

with respect to the TCtropo removed, the effects of region and cen- 

frlrcity! °auS -Suced sonewhat, still persist (Table 11-12). 

Shot With Power Too^^ 

in the SCS sample contain ® ^ LcioculturS context of the school. In 

percentage 3 „elocultural contexts, over 99 percent of .he 

the most modem of *e twe „l,ile in the least modem 

rf"?Se%wri:e*conmx!s, only 6A percent do (Table 11-13). 

Xn particular, consistent ^i««ence^-rcatr ih%rthe'L^rtrof- 
according to the region in held constant by cross tabulation, 

tanizational and social jlas ^he more modern region has a greater 

for all six possible regiona ^ P g„^jipped with power tools than does the 
percentage of fe„:,r,:L"S«erences also seem apparent with 

respe" trthelocial class and metropolltanizatlonal context variables. 

A least squares regression ^^-^l/orranHatW inpu?! 
tent support for our expectations 8 .Icnif icantly related in the 

the three modernization context ® f® having a shop with power tools 
expected manner to the ®f ^ff^re are also significant, 

(T*le 11-14). However, " tia Sass with either region, 

particularly those involving the predicted percentages 

the 'l^-the actLl percentages in Table 11-13 suggests 

presented in Table ii 4 , class contexts is accentuated in 

?hat the di«®'“®%'’®rritaf tr^s of the le“ m^d^m region and in the 

non-metropolitan areas t>>e ^ difference 

whereas in the central city social class contexts 

between the percent of schools in the Wsh^and^l^ s^ ^ 

'jr ss:.;;"™ s.“'* 

in different metropolitanizational contexts. 

As was noted in the case of the a^^ee KSem- 

plant organizational input , the re at on^ p junior high schools 

izatlon of the sociocultural context of toerlcan^P^^ relatively indepen- 

tfe"rrirti°oLhirret:ern ^c^^text and organizational size (Table 11-15) 
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Table 11-12. 



Ninth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and 
Typing Emphasis in Junior High Schools (with the 
Linear Effects of Organizational Size RemovecJ. 



Sociocultural Context Variable 



Main Effects: 



More Modern Region (R^) 
Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 
Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 
High Social Class (S^) 



Interaction Effects: 



RjMj 

R1M2 

RjSj 

MjSj 



Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 



*p < .05 



Coefficient 
(N=932) 



0.23=!^ 
0 . 12 
0 . 21 * 
0.02 



0.07 
0.06 
0.03 
0. 04 
0 . 12 * 



1.49 



n 

^4' 



$ 

% 



ll 
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Table 11-13. Per Cent of Junior High Schools Having a Shop with 

Power Tools, by Sociocultural Context. 



Sociocultural Context 



Region 



More 

Modern 



Less 

Modern 



Metropoli- 

tanization 



Central 

City 



Ring 



Social 

Class 



High 

Low 



High 

Low 
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Per 

Cent 



99. 1 
96. 9 



98.6 

99. 0 



Number 

of 

Schools 



105 

96 
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101 



Non- 


High 


93. 0 


57 


Metro. 


Low 


86. 8 


38 


Central 


High 


97. 8 


46 


City 


Low 


91.7 


48 




High 


90. 5 


74 


Ring 


Low 


68. 1 


47 


Non- 


High 


96. 5 


57 


Metro. 


Low 


63. 5 


63 


Contexts 




92.7 


943 






1 













I 
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Table 11-14. Eighth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationsliip of Sociocultural Context and " 
Existance of a Shop with Power Tools in Junior High 
Schools. 



Sociocultural Context Variable 


Coefficient 

(N=943) 




Main Effects: 


• 




More Modern Region (Rj^) 


11.0* 




Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


4. 5* 




Metropolitan: Central City (M 2 ) 


11. 8* 




High Social Class (Sj) 


8. 3* 




Interaction Effects: 


RjMi 


-4. 7* 




R 1 M 2 


3. 1 




RlSi 


8.9* 




MiSi 


5. 1* 




^2^1 


6. 8* 




Predicted Mean for Least 


Modern Context 


65.4 




F -Ratio 


18.9* 




Multiple R 


.39 





*p < . 05 
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Table 11-15. Ninth-order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 

for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and 
Existance of a Shop with Power Tools in Junior High 
Schools (with the Linear Effects of Organizational 
Size Removed). 



Sociocultural Context Variable 


Coefficient 

(N=928) 


Main Effects: 


More Modern Region (R^) 


9.8* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


2.7 


Metropolitan: Central City (^ 2 ) 


7. 1* 


High Social Class (S^) 


11.9* 


Interaction Effects: 


RjMi 


-4. 8* 




4. 5 


RlSi 


9. 6* 


M.S. 


0.3 


1 1 




3.6* 


Predicted Mean for Least 


Modern Context 


bl. b 



-j 

I 

i 

i 

I 

5 






I 



I 

I 






D 

D 



»i«p < . 05 
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Summary 



In this chapter the association of the degree of modernization of 
the sociocultural context of schools with five indicators of their organi- 
zational Inputs has been examined. IWo of these indicators (level of pro- 
fessional training and sex distribution) tapped inputs associated with the 
school's personnel, and three (centralized library, emphasis on typing, and 
shop with power tools) tapped Inputs associated with the school's physical 
plant. In the case of all indicators, some aspect of the sociocultural 
context was associated with organizational input as expected. In the case 
of the percent of senior high school teachers with at least a master's 
degree and the percent of junior high schools having a shop equipped with 
power tools, each of the three context variables was consistently associated 
with organizational input as expected. Further, these context effects were 
found to exist after any effects of organizational size on organizational 
Inputs had been removed statistically. After turning to examine the effects 
of the degree of modernization of the sociocultural context on production 
throughput and output, we will return in Chapter Fourteen to consider the 
above findings further. 



Notes and References (11) 



1. A one-tailed test of statistical significance will be used in the 

case of those main effects which are in the predicted direction. Any 

main effects which are not in the predicted direction, along with all 

interaction effects, will be considered using a two-tailed test. 

2. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 4e. 

3. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 4a. 

4. See Chapter Ten (especially Table 10-4) for a presentation of some 
of the details of this statistical technique. 

5. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 13a. 









6. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 15. 

7. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire . Item 14. 
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Chapter Twelve. 



Modetnlzation Context and the Production 
n..a....,f of American Public Schools 



Throughput 



At leneth a conceptuallaation of the achool 
Chapter Four we made explicit a working 

as an open social system. P sociocultural context of American 

hypothesis that the more m^ew ““^“ti„„al structure and function- 

public schwls, *cis on an analysis of the influence of 

ing. In the previously identified upon the school s 

the three sociocultural ““*®**® P Aaain. we anticipate that, consistent 
production thtoutf>put the mote modem sociocultural 

Sith the throughput end output than 

eru r^o^is in “e less modem sociocultural contexts. 

IP accordance with mamnJn|^tatrod«^^ SSu«lm%Swu^‘ 

matlsed in ®'*P*®* "®™iatent with the requirements of the larger 

puts and outputs which a were identified as the need for per- 

American society. These , skill and with an instrumental 

sonnel with both essential to the application of that 

orientation to social (i.e., modem) society. Our 

knowledge and skill in ® P throughputs and outputs will be consistent 

points in the present chapter. 

It will be remembered that in Sr^pirical^ortion of this* 

the working hypothesis J“^hich organizational size (as one 

inquiry, we also explored J''® ® v ^ intervene between the effects 

indicator of organizational stmc ^ | organizational inputs, 

of the sociocultural context of f ® gja^g^ation of our analysis. How- 

In this chapter we will ® of o?gmizational size from the 

ever, in addition to removing the ia,. 4 «nahioa we will also remove 

context-thmughput and ®®”*®**"^^, Inputs— those 'which are represented 
some of the effects a m^ter^s degree. Although 

by the percent of teachers ^o ^ conceptualized in 

this is obviously only a small indicator of this input which 

Chapter Four as .ppc pervasive association with the 

in Chapter Eleven we found to Java the mmt^ervMW effects, 

sociocultural context. bISn to consider the 

as well as those of ®'8a^*®*i^i o“put from those which are 

S^.'thrtot:mlSnr~ch organizational structure and inputa. 
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Modernlaatlon Context and Production Throu^put 



As noted in Chapter Four, from an open-systems perspective, "organi- 
zational throughput" refers to the condition of the "raw materials" which 
are being transformed by the organization in meeting its extrinsic function- 
al requirements. For the American public school these "raw materials," we 
have argued Jn Chapter Four, are the pupils at the time of their initial 
assignment to the school and the extrinsic functional requirements are the 
technical knowledge, skills, and instrumental orientation required by the 
larger society. 

In this sectiCii w« consider production throughput, using an indicator 
of each of these components of the organization's extrinsic functional re- 
quirements: knowledge, skill, and orientation. As an indirect indicator 

of the effectiveness of the organization in transmitting technical knowledge, 
we have chosen from the School Context Study (SCS) data the principal's 
report of the percent of students who are one year or more behind grade 
level in reading— in contemporary American society, students who do not 
know how to read well in English cannot easily proceed on to achieve high- 
level technical knowledge. 1 As an indirect indicator of the effectiveness 
of the organization in transmitting technical skill we have chosen the 
average IQ score of the school as reported by the principal, for such a 
score represents the competence of the student body in handling the types 
of complex intellectual tasks required by the larger society. 2 As an in- 
direct indicator of the effectiveness of the organization in developing 
an instrumental orientation we have chosen the pioportlon of an age cohort 
which has been set back (again as reported by the principal). 3 Although 
such a measure obviously has a component tapping the acquisition of techni- 
cal knowledge and skill, it should be noted that students in public schools 
frequently set back because of their "immature" social performance as 
well as their inadequate intellectual performance. 

As in the case of Chapters Ten and Eleven, production throughput 
will be examined using the data described in Chapter Nine. Consistent 
with our working hypothesis, we would expect schools in the more modern 
sociocultural contexts (in contrast to those in the less modem contexts) 
to be more effective in transmitting these particular attributes to their 
pupils. However, we shall again restrict ourselves to only that portion 
of the sample v^hich involves public elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools as defined in Table 9-10. 

If vrithin any of the three subsamples (elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools) any one of the three modernization context variables 
bears a nonrandom independent association in the predicted direction with 
any of our measures of production throughput, we will claim support for 
our working hypothesis. However, as in the previous two chapters, v^e will 
again be alert for relationships more complex than those which we have 
anticipated, and thus will examine all first-order interactions among the 
three context variables.^ 
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Tochnieal Knowledee. The effectiveness of the school in transmit- 

SSI*™:.!;, s;.^» b-wi .— ‘“-i *“■ •'■• 

pars*le school in the low social class context (Table 12-1). 

A regional context effect is also apparent, but not nearly as pro- 
nounced as tLt attributable to the social class ® ^°!ext® 

schools, holding constant metropolltanlzational and social class 

In all six observable instances the average school in ‘’'® ®°'® ' " 

h=« a smaller nercentage of students retarded in reading than does 
Sfco^a^abU scSoSnrJSI less modem region. For J 

^nta^TsAools the comparable proportions are five out of six. and three 

out of six, respectively (Table 12-1). 

The expected metropolitanizational context effect does not appear 
to exist with respect to production throughput. According to ® 

tlon the least retardation should occur in the central city, follo^d y 
ttl ring! mf^rm^t in the non-metropolitan areas. H°»®''®’^*/“ 
socUl tiass contexts of both regions just the opposite seems to °»taln. 

while in the high social class contexts reading *®*®’^®*^°?.^® g® 
ring, second least in the central city, and (as expected) highest in the 

non— metropolitan areas (Table 12—1). 

In order to siimmarlze the independent effects of each of the twelve 
modernization context categories on reading retardation (as wall as to 
explore the Interaction effects apparent in Table 12-1) a least squares 
regression analysis using dummy Independent variables wm perfoi^d. 

From the results of this analysis it is apparent that the negative effects 
(as expected) of high social class and the positive eticcts (not as ex- 
pected) of the central city are statistically significant within all three 
tvoes of schools (Table 12-2). Furthermore, the more modern region is 
sl^lflcantly different from the less modem one within both ®J^“®“^^ 
and senior high schools. However, the ring is not slg“l*laantly differmt 
from the non-metropolitan areas in any of the three types of s*~^- ”‘>af 

is particularly noticeable within all three types of schools considered 
in Table 12-2 is a significant M 2 S 1 interaction. It is apparent from 
Table 12-1 that social class context differences in reading retardation 
are clearly greater in the central city than in the two 

tanizational areas. In that table it can be noted, for example, that the 
average junior high school in the low social class context of the central 
city of the more modem region has 26.0 percent greater retardation than 
the comparable school of high social class (4A.0 - vs - 18.0). In the ring 
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and non-metropolitan area the comparable differences are 9.9 percent 
(25.2 - vs - 15.3) and 4.4 percent (23.3 - vs - 18.9), respectively. 
Similar, but less dramatic interactions can be noted throughout Table 12-1 



On the basis of the results reported in Table 12-2 we claim support 
for our expectations regarding production throughput with respect to t e 
social class and regional contexts, but not with respect to the 
tanizational context. Production throughput varies as anticipated with the 
degree of modernization of the sociocultural context of the school with re- 
spect to region and social class, but not with respect to metropolitanization 
Since this unexpected pattern of results with respect to 

zational context will occur throughout this chapter, we shall postpone ui^il 
Chapter Fourteen a discussion of its implications for our theoretical formu- 
lation . 



In order to examine the extent to which the relationship noted above 
can be attributed directly to the effects of context (as opposed to In- 
directly through the Intervening effects or organizational structure and 
Inputs)’^ the linear effects of organizational size and degree of profesaloMl 
training have been removed from the relationship between the sociocultural 
context of the schools and the percent of tte pupils who are “"® 

year behind their grade level In reading. The results ®“ ®“|^ .® 

suggest that very little of the variation in reading skill attributable in 
T£d>le 12-2 to the sociocultural context is due to either the size or the d 
gree of professional training present within the school as a 
zation (Table 12-3). Each of the coefficients which was significant before 
these additional variables were introduced retains its 

cularly noteworthy is the case of the elementary and junior high schools 
where the statistical control for size and degree of professional training 
accentuates, rather than diminishes, the apparent effect of the sociocultural 
context of schools on their throughput as measured by the percent of pupils 
who are at least one year behind grade level in reading (Table 12-3). 



Technical Skill . The effectiveness of the school in transmitting 



technical skill, as measured by the average IQ score of the students, also 
varies greatly ith the degree of modernization of the sociocultural con- 
texts in which the school is located. By and large this variati^ is simi- 
lar to that just observed with respect to reading retardation. The actual 
context means which are presented in Table 12-4 have again been sun^rized 
through a least squares regression analysis and are presented in Table 12 b. 
There it can be noted that for all three types of schools the social class 
effects are significant in the manner expected, but (as in Table ^2-2) the 
central city effects are significant in the opposite direction. Although 
the region effects are all in the predicted direction, only in the case 
of the elementary schools is the difference between the mean school IQ for 
the average school In the more modem region significantly greater ‘hm that 
for the comparable school in the less modem region (Table 12-4). Similarly, 
although for each type of school the effect of the ring is as predicted, 
only in the case of the junior high schools is it statistically significant. 
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Table 12-2. Eighth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the 
Per Cent of Pupils at Least One Year Behind Grade 
Level in Reading, by Type of Public School. 



— 


Type 


of Public School 


Sociocultural Context Variable 


Elementary 


Junior High 


Senior High 


(N=1696) 


(N=924) 


(N=1141) 


Main Effects: 








More Modern Region (R^) 


-1.8^:* 


-0. 1 


-2.7* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


-0.7 


0. 3 


-0.9 


Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 6. 9* 


10. 2 " 


6. 6* 


High Social Class (S^) 


-14. 6^:* 


-17.2* 


-12. 1* 


Interaction Effects: 








R,M, 


0. 3 


1. 3 


-1.9 


1 1 
R,M^ 


-0. 1 


0.4 


-1.6 


1 2 
R,S, 


-0.3 


0.4 


-1.7 


1 1 
MS 


1.3 


2. 3 


1.8 


1 1 
M^S, 


6. 


9. 9* 


5.5* 


2 1 








Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 


21.5 


21.9 


27.0 


F- Ratio 


48. 0^‘ 


41.7* 


18. 8* 


Multiple R 


.45 


.54 


.36 



* p < .05 

^See Table 10-4 for operational definition of sociocultural context 
variables. 
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Table 12-3. Tenth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the 
Per Cent of Pupils at Least One Year Behind Grade 
Level in Reading (With the Linear Effects of Organiza- 
tional Size and Input Specialization also Removed), by 
Type of Public School. 





Type 


of Public School 


Sociocultural Context Variable 


Elementary 

(N=1633) 


Junior High 
(N=867) 


Senior High 
(N=1075) 


Main Effects: 


More Modern Region (R^) 


-2.2* 


-1.4 


-2.4* 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


-2. 1* 


-0. 5 


-0.7 


Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 4.7-^ 


8. 4* 


7. 0* 


High Social Class (S^) 


-14.2* 


1 

• 

00 

t\ 


-12. 3* 


Interaction Effects: 


R M 


0.9 


1.0 


-2.4 


1 1 
R,M 


0.2 


0.8 


-1.7 


1 c 
R S, 


-0.3 


-0. 1 


-2.0 




0.9 


2. 7* 


1.9 


M^Sj 


5.7* 


9. 9- 


5.7 


Predicted Mean for Least 


Modern Context 


16.6 


19. 1 


LI, » 



❖ p < . 05 



0 

0 
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Table 12-4. Mean School IQ Score, by Type of Public School and Sociocultural Context. 
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Table 12-5. 



Eighth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and 




Main Effects; 



More Modern Region (R^) 


2. 8* 


0.6 


1.2 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^ ) 


0.2 


1.8* 


0.7 


[ Metropolitan: Central City (^ 2 ^ 


-3.5* 


-2. 8* 


-2. 9* 


1 High Social Class (Sj) 


10.0* 


9. 3* 


5. 4* 


1) Interaction Effects: 

B 






0.2 


L 


-1.1 


-0.8 


n * 

h R,M, 


-0. 5 


0.6 


0.4 


U 12 

i R,S, 


1.3* 


0.3 


-0. 5 


n 11 

y ^1^1 

L M^S, 


-2. 3* 
-3. 5* 


-0.9 

-3.0* 


-0.2 

-1.3 


n ^ ^ 








1 Predicted Mean for Least 




99.8 


100.0 


FI Modern Context 


100.0 


F- 

F- Ratio 


48.4* 


32.9 


10.8* 


M Multiple R 


.47 


.51 


.29 



p < . 05 
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On the basis of these results we again conclude that there is support 
for our expectations regarding production throughput with respect to the 
sociocultural contexts of social class and region, but since the central 
city is significant in the opposite direction we cannot claim support with 
respect to the metropolitanizational context. In addition, a control for both 
organizational size and degree of professional training suggests that little 
of the effects of the context on throu^put is attributable to the intervening 

effects of these variables (Table 12-6) . 



Instrumental Orientation . Our indicator of the effectiveness of the 
American public school in inculcating an instrumental orientation is admit- 
tedly quite indirect. However, it has seemed plausible to argue that the 
percent of students who have been set back behind their age cohort measures 
at least in part a failure of the organization to socialize the student 
effectively. 

As in the case of school reading retardation and IQ measures, the per- 
cent of pupils who are at least one grade behind their age cohort varies as 
anticipated by social class and regional context but not by the metopolitani- 
zatlonal contexts (Tables 12-7 and 12-8). Again the central city-social class 
interaction effect is significant for all three types of schools (Table 12-6) , 
and all results are unaffected by a further control for organizational size 
and the degree of professional training (Table 12-9). 

Modernization Context and Production Output 

In open-systems terminology production output is the product being 
exported by the organization to its environment. Whereas throughput is 
the raw materials in the condition of being transformed, output is the 
final state of throughput, the state at the time it is officially released 
by the organization to its environment. As we have noted in Chapter Four, 
for the American public school system output occurs at the time the student's 
relationship with the secondary school is formally terminated. Such 
termination takes three basic forms: negative (dropping out prior to 

graduation from the twelfth grade), neutral (graduation from the twelfth 
grade and direct entry into adult life) , and positive (graduation from the 
twelfth grade and direct entry into an organization of higher education). 

It is our assumption that organizational output vhlch is most effective in 
terms of the requirements of the larger society in contemporary America is 
that which minimizes negative termination and maximizes positive termination. 

In this section, consistent with our working hypothesis, we antici- 
pate that the more modem the sociocultural context of American public 
schools, the more effective their organizational output. In so doing we 
will confine ourselves to only the senior high schools as defined in Table 
9-10 and to only negative and positive termination. As an indicator of 
negative termination we have chosen from the SCS data the proportion of 
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Table 12-6. Tenth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 
the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and Mean School 
IQ (With the Linear Effects of Organizational Size and 
Input Specialization Removed), by Type of Public School. 



Type of Public School 



Sociocultural Context Variable Elementary Junior High Senior mgh 

(N=1512) (N=810) (N=1024) .. 



Main Effects: 



More Modern Region (R^) 


2.8’i‘ 


0.5 


1.4 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 


0.3 


2. 5* 


0.6 


Metropolitan: Central City 


-3. 4* 


-2.4* 


-3.0* 


High Social Class (S^) 


10. 3« 


9. 4* 


5. 1* 


Interaction Effects: 








R M 


-1.1 


-0.6 


0.1 


1 1 
R,M 


-0.6 


0.4 


-0.0 


1 2 
R.S, 


1.4* 


0.4 


-0.4 


1 1 
M.S 


-2.2* 


-0.6 


-0.1 


^2^1 


-3.4* 


-2. 9* 


-1.5 


Predicted Mean for Least 


100. 1 




QQ 2 


Modern Context 


99. o 


7 7 . ^ 



* p < . 05 
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Table 12-8. Eighth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 
the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the Per 
Cent of Pupils at Least One Grade Behind Their Age 
Kw Tvne of Public School. 




Main Effects: 



More Modern Region (R^) 
Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 



High Social Class (S^) 
Interaction Effects: 



RjMi 



RjM^ 



RjSj 



MjSi 



M^Sj 



Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 



F- Ratio 



Multiple R 



* p < .05 




2.7* 


-1.2 


-3. 0* 


0.7 


-1.6 


0.2 


2.9* 


3. 7* 


6.3* 


)8.4* 


-8. 1* 


-7.1* 


1.0 


1.7 


0.2 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


-0.7 


0.7 


-1.4 


0.3 


-1.1 


0.3 


3.2* 


3.3* 


4.3* 


13.3 


12. 1 


10.4 


23. 1* 


18. 5* 


16. 8* 


. 33 


.39 


.34 
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Table 12-9. 



Tenth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 
the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the Per Cent 
of Pupils at Least One Grade Behind Their Age Cohort 
(With the Linear Effects of Organizational Size and Input 
Specialization Removed), by Type of Public School. 



Type of Public School 



Sociocultural Context Variable 



Main Effects: 



More Modern Region (R^) 
Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 

Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 

High Social Class (S^) 



Interaction Effects: 



RlMi 






RjSj 



MjSi 






Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 



11.2 



5!«P < . 05 
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nentary 
= 1634) 


Junior High 
(N=867) 


Senior High 
(N=1084) 1 


2.8* 


-1.2 


1 

-2.8* 


1.6* 


-2.7* 


0. 1 i 


2.0* 


2.3 


6. 5* ^ 


8.0* 


-8.5* 


-6.9* 


0.8 


1. 5 


0.2 


1.6* 


1.9 


1.7 


0.6 


0.8 


-1.3 


0.1 


-1.3 


0.2 


2.6* 


3.2* 


4. 3* 
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former tenth graders who "drop out" prior to graduation from the 
erade ^ As one indicator of positive termination we have diosen the pro- 
portion of twelfth-grade graduates who go directly on to a ^o ege 

or unlversitv ^ Finally, as a more comprehensive summary of the organize- 
uo^i o”purof toerlc^ senior high sd,ools. we haue computed the p^por- 

tion of previous tenth grade pupils who ® 

and then go directly on to some form of higher education. This l^t in 
dicator of production output takes into account simultaneously both positive 

and negative termination. 



If within the senior high schools any one of the three modernization 
context variables bears a nonrandom independent association in the predicted 
dlrecSon with any of our measures of organizational output, we will clato 
support for our wLklng hypothesis. However .as in the case ^hich 

thrLghput we need to be alert for relationships more ^plex ‘han those which 
we haTC*^anticipated and will thus examine all first-order Interactions among 
the three modernization context variables.’ 



Negative Termination. The Ineffectiveness of the school in exporting 
a product required by the larger society, as measured by the dropout rates 
of senior high schools, varies greatly from one sociocultural “ ®" 

eorv to another. Most consistent Is Its relationship with social class con- 
texts. When the effects of the regional and metropollta^zatlOTal ®°“*«**® 
are held constant through cross-tabulation, in five of six Instances, 
average senior high school in the high social class context has a smaller 
perce^a ge of dropouts than does the comparable school In the low social 
class context (Table 12-10). Similarly, when the effects of the ®°®^®^ ®^®® 
and metropolltanizational contexts are held constant, in four of six instances 
the average school in the more modem region has a smaller percentage of 
dropouts than does the comparable school in the less 

12-10). However, the pattern with respect to the metropolitanizational 
context variable deviates from that which was expected and suggests again 
an interaction between the central city and low social class context. 



To summarize the main and interaction effects of sociocultural con- 
text on negative termination, a least squares regression analysis with 
dummy main and interaction terms was conducted and is presented in Td>le 
12-11. There it can be noted that the social class and regional main 
effects are significant in the expected direction. However, the effects 
of the central city-social class Interaction term is also significant. 

On the basis of these results we claim support for our expectations re- 
garding production output with respect to the social class and regional 
contexts, but not with respect to the metropolitanizational context. Wh®“ 
the relationship between the sociocultural context and negative ^er^nation 
is re-examined, with the linear effects of organizational size and degree 
of professional training removed, the original expectation continues to 

receive support (Table 12-12). 
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Table 12-10. Mean Per Cent of Former Tenth Graders Who "Dropout" 

Prior to Graduation from Senior High School, by 
Sociocultural Context. 





Sociocultural Context 


Mean 


Number 

of 

Schools 


Region 


Metropoli- 

tanization 


Social 

Class 




Central 


High 


9.2 


105 




City 


Low 


17.9 


95 


More 

Modern 


Ring 


High 


5.1 


239 






Low 


7.4 


150 




Non- 


High 


7.7 


58 




Metro. 


Low 


7.2 


63 




Central 


High 


11.2 


45 




City 


Low 


19.9 


30 


Less 

Modern 


Ring 


High 


7.0 


85 






Low 


10. 7 


49 




Non- 


High 


6.6 


73 




Metro. 


Low 


10.6 


131 




All Contexts 




9.0 


1123 
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Table 12-11. Eighth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 

the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the Per Cent 
of Former Tenth Graders Who "Dropout" Prior to 
Graduation from Senior High School. 



Sociocultural Context Variable 



Main Effects: 



Modern Region (R^) 
Metropolitan: Ring (Mj^) 

Metropolitan: Central City 

High Social Class (S^) 



Interaction Effects: 
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Coefficient 
(N=1123) 



2.4*:^ 
0. 5 
6 . 6 * 
.6.2*!' 



RlMi 

RjM^ 

R^Si 

MjSi 

^2^1 


0.7 
0.4 
-1.0 
0.6 
3. 4- 


Predicted Score for Least 


10 2 


Modern Context 






27.7=5= 


F - Ratio 




Multiple R 


.43 


Sr P < ,05 
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Table 12-12. Tenth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 

the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the Per Cent 
of Former Tenth Graders Who "Dropout" Prior to 
Graduation from Senior High School (With the Linear 
Effects of Organizational Size and Input Specialization 
Removed). 



Sociocultural Context Variable 



Main Effects; 



Modern Region (R^) 



Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 

Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 

High Social Class (S^) 



Interaction Effects: 



RjMi 



RlM^ 



RjSj 



MjSj 






Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 



< .05 
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Coefficient 

N=1058 



• 2.4^^ 

• 1.2 
5. 3* 
• 6.4>i' 



0. 5 
0.2 
•0.9 
0.6 



3. 5* 



9.6 













Positive Term ination . One of the more traditional measures of the 
output of a senior high school has been the percent of its graduates who 
go on to a four -year college or university. However, this is a rather 
traditional (as opposed to modem) conception of organizational output 
for schools, which fails to consider a school's contribution in terms of 
preparing students for all post-secondary forms of vocational and technical 
training important in a modem society. In addition, such a measure falls 
to acknowledge a recent educational pattern where many students enter a 
two-year college immediately after graduation from the twelfth grade with 
the intention of transferring to a four-year college or university two 
years later. 

In spite of these limitations we chose to Include this measure of 
the output of schools for illustrative purposes in examining the effects 
of the social context upon production output. As expected, the social 
class context effect is very pronounced, with the percent of graduates 
going directly to a four-year college from schools in the high social 
class category being consistently greater than the corresponding percent 
from schools in the low category (Table 12-13). However, the difference 
between the percentages for the two social class contexts varies from a 
low of 5.8 percent in the non-metropolitan areas of the more modern region 
to a high of 20.7 percent in the central cities of the more modem region. 
What is particularly interesting, and not as predicted by the working 
hypothesis, is the fact that when holding constant metropolitan and 
social class contexts by cross— classification, for all six Instances of 
regional comparisons the percent of graduates going on to a four-year 
college in the less modem region is greater than that for the more modem 
region. This suggests that there is greater organizational emphasis in 
the less modem regions on four-year college attendance directly after 
secondary schools than there is in the more modem regions. We will com- 
ment more on this in Chapter Fourteen. 

The least squares regression summary of the data upon which Table 
12-13 is based has been presented in Table 12-14. There it can be ob- 
served that the social class context effect is significant as predicted 
by the working hypothesis, and that the region effect is also significant 
but in a direction opposite from that anticipated. Furthermore, the social 
class interaction effects with both region and the central city are signi- 
ficant. As in the case of negative termination, all these relationships 
between the sociocultural context and positive termination are basically 
unaffected by either organizational size or the degree of professional 
training (Table 12-15). 

Composite Production Output . As noted above, a relevant summary 
indicator of the production output of American public schools is a com- 
posite one which takes into account simultaneously both negative and posi- 
tive termination. In addition, the span of alternative forms of higher 
education Included in a definition of positive termination must be broad 
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Table 12-13. Mean ‘Per Cent of Senior High School Graduates Going 

Directly on to a Four-Year College or University, by 
Sociocultural Context. 



Region 



Sociocultural Context 
Metropoli- 
tan! zation 



Social 

Class 



Number 
Mean of 

Schools 




' ■' 




Central 

City 



More 

Modern 



Ring 



Non- 

Metro. 



Less 

Modern 



Central 

City 

Ring 



Non- 

Metro. 



High 


41.7 


106 


Low 


21.0 


100 


High 


39.7 


237 


Low 


24. 8 


146 


High 


33. 0 


59 


Low 


27.2 


65 


High 


42.4 


46 


Low 


25.9 


33 


High 


42.9 


85 


Low 


27. 1 


50 


High 


40.9 


74 


Low 


29.4 


132 




33. 5 


1133 




All Contexts 










Table 12-14. Eighth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for 

the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the Per Cent 
of Senior High School Graduates Going Directly on to a 
Four -Year College or University. 




Coefficient 

Sociocultural Context Variable (N-1133) 



Main Effects: 



Modern Region (R^) 
Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 

Metropolitan: Central City 

High Social Class (S^) 



- 2 . 6 * 
1 . 1 
0.1 
17.6* 



Interaction Effects: 



RjMi 

R1M2 

RjSi 

MjSi 



Predicted Score for Least 
Modern Context 

F- Ratio 

Multiple R 



1.0 
1 . 1 
0.6 
• 3. 1* 

.5.3* 



30.0 

25.8 

.41 



* p < .05 
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Table 12-15. Tenth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 

for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the 
Per Cent of Senior High School Graduates Going 
Directly on to a Four- Year College or University 
(With the Linear Effects of Organizational Size and 
Input Specialization Removed), 



Sociocultural Context Variable 


Coefficient 

(N=1067) 


Main Effects: 




Modern Region (R^) 


-4. 2'f 


Metropolitan: Ring (M^ ) 


-0.9 


Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 


-2. 7 


High Social Class (S^) 


15. 5^^ 


Interaction Effects: 




RjMj 


-0.4 


RlM^ 


-0. 6 


RjSj 


-0. 5 


MjSj 


-3. 0'!^ 




-5.0*:^ 


Predicted Mean for Least 
Modern Context 


24. 1 



*p < .05 
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enough to tep, not Just direct attendance at four-year colleges or univer- 
sities, but the variety of forms of higher education which are required 
by contwnporary American society* As described earlier, our composite 
measure of production output accooq>lishes this* 

The independent effects of this compositive measure of the effective- 
ness of production output appear to be relatively great by social class 
context, somewhat strong by region, and only slight by metropolitaniza- 
tional context* For example, when the regional and metropolitanizational 
contexts are held constant by cross-tabulation, in all six observable in- 
stances the average school in the high social class context has a greater 
percentage of former tenth grade students going directly on to some form 
of higher education than does the comparable school in the low social class 
context (Table 12-16)* Similarly, when the metropolitanizational and 
social class contexts are held constant, in five of six possible regional 
comparisons the more modern region has a greater percentage going on than 
does the less modem region— the only exception being in the high social 
class contexts of the non— metropolitan areas* 

The pattern with respect to the independent effects of the metropoli- 
tanizational context variables appears to be much more complex* The expected 
relationship that the central city would be more effective than the ring 
which is more effective than the non-metropolitan areas is found only in 
the high social class contexts of the less modem region— in the low social 
class contexts of the same region Just the opposite relationship is found* 

In the comparable settings within the more modem region two entirely dif- 
ferent patterns can be observed* In the high social class contexts the ring 
has the hipest percentage of former tenth graders who go directly on to 
some form of higher education, followed by the central city and then the 
non-metropolitan areas* In the low social class context of the same region 
the ring and non-metropolitan areas are rather comparable on our composite 
output measure with the central city esdiibiting a less effective output 
(Table 12-16)* As in the case of negative and positive termination, the 
social class and metropolitanizational contexts appear to interact in their 
effects on production output* 

Table 12-17 presents a further summarization of the data presented 
in Table 12^16* There it can be observed that the independent effects 
of the social class and regional context variables on the composite pro- 
duction output measure vary as expected and are statistically significant 
—the more modem the sociocultural context, the more effective the produc- 
tion output* However, although the ring can be observed to be more ef- 
fective (as expected) than the non-metropolitan areas, the central city is 
not observed to be more effective than either the non-metropolitan areas 
or the ring* 



y 







Three of the five possible interaction effects are also statistically 
significant* The ring in the less modem region and the non-ring in the 
more modem region are less effective than would be predicted from a purely 
additive model* In a similar fashion the ring of low social class and the i 
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Table 12-16, Mean Per Cent of Former Senior High School Tenth- 

Grade Entrants who Graduate from the Twelfth Grade 
and go Directly on to Some Form of Higher Education, 
by Sociocultural Context. 



Sociocultural Context 


Mean 


Number 

of 

Schools 


Region 


Metropoli- 

tanization 


Social 

Class 




Central 


High 


62.1 


94 




City 


Low 


41.6 


90 


More 




High 


64.4 


221 


Modern 


xving 


Low 


50.6 


135 




Non- 


High 


51.6 


56 




Metro. 


Low 


50.0 


60 






High 


59.6 


42 




Central 








City 


Low 


38.5 


27 


Less 




High 


57.7 


82 


Modern 


Ring 


how 


43.2 


42 




Non- 


High 


56.7 


62 




Metro. 


Low 


47.1 


98 




All Contexts 




54.3 


1009 
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Table 12-17. Eighth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 

for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the 
Per Cent of Former Senior High School Tenth- Grade 
Entrants who Graduate from the Twelfth Grade and go 
Directly on to Some Form of Higher Education. 



Sociocultural Context Variable 



Main Effects: 



Modern Region (R^) 
Metropolitan: Ring (M^) 

Metropolitan: Central City 

High Social Class (S^) 

Interaction Effects: 



p < .05 
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Coefficient 

(N=1009) 



5 . 2 ^ 
2 . 6 * 
-0.9 
18. 1* 



RlMi 


-4. 1* 




-1.9 


RjSj 


1.6 


MjSj 


-4. 4* 




00 

• 

1 


Predicted Score for Least 
Modern Context 


47. 9 


F- Ratio 


24. 8* 


Multiple R 


.43 



I 















non-ring of high social class are less effective. Hwever, the 
nounced^interaction effect is clearly that between the central city and low 
social class contexts of these senior high schools. A re-ex^ination 
Table 12-16 shows something of the magnitude of the interaction. In the 
central cities of both the more and less modem region the difference by 
social class context between the percentage of former tenth 
after finishing the twelfth grade, go directly on to some form of higher 
education is at least 20 percent (62.1 versus 41.6 percent in the more 
m^ern region, and 59.6 versus 38.5 in the less "'of 

within the rings these differences are approximately 14 in ^ion, 

while in the non-metropolitan areas the difference is ? P riable 12-16) 

the more modern region and 9 percent in the less modem region (Table 12 16). 

Thus, with respect to our composite output measure the 
text represents very different effects for organizations in different 
metropolitanization areas . In those areas where organizations ^ 
education are generally most accessible geographically: ^ seconda ry^ schools , 
social claiT context di fferences appear to have the greates i igE^ £S. 
nran TTf i ^IFtlS^al ef f¥Z:tiveness . Furthermore, such an interaction effect is 
only slightly” diminished when the possible intervening effects of the 
orgLizational size and degree of professional training are removed (T^le 
12-18). We will return to consider these findings further in Chapter Four- 
teen. 



Summary 



Analyses using three separate indicators of production thrwghput 
(in three types of schools) have been made based upon the hypot^ 

Lis that the more modem the sociocultural contexts of 
effective their throughputs in terms of the requirements of the 

American society. By and large expectations based “P°" ^ clMs”lontexts* 
sis have been confirmed with respect to regional ^ 

for each type of school, but not with respect to the different metropoll 
tanlzation contexts. Consistently, throu^puts have been obsereed to be 
lesst effective in the central city (what has been assumed in 
to be the most modem metropolitanizatlonal context category). In addi- 
tion? a consistent interaction effect between the centr^ city and low 
social class context categories has been observed, serving to depress even 
further the throughput effectiveness of schools in such settings. 



A similar expectation regarding production output was tested using 
only three- and four-year senior high schools. Again, the results were 
as anticipated with respect to the social class context of the schools. 

The results for the regional context were consistent with our expectations 
when the output measure was tapping either negative ® 

definition of positive termination. However, when positive termination 
was defined in a rather "traditional" way (as simply the percent of twelfth- 
grade graduates who go directly to a four-year college or university) , 
the more modem region was observed to be "less effective than e ess 
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Table 12-18. Tenth-Order Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 

for the Relationship of Sociocultural Context and the ] 

Per Cent of Former Senior High School Tenth-Grade 

Entrants who Graduate from the Twelfth Grade and go 

Directly on to Some Form of Higher Education (With j 

the Linear Effects of Organizational Size and Input 

Specialization Removed). 



Sociocultural Context Variable 


Coefficient 

(N=959) 


Main Effects: 




Modern Region (Rj) 


4. 1* 


Metropolitan: Ring (Mj) 


1.5 


Metropolitan: Central City (M^) 


-2.9 


High Social Class (S^) 
Interaction Effects: 


16. 4’!* 


RjMi 


-3.8*!* 


RlM^ 


-1.8 


RlSi 


1.7 


MjSj 


-3.7* 




7. 1* 



Predicted Mean for Least 

Modern Context 42. 7 



p < . 05 
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modem region. In terms of the uietropolltanlzatlonal context categories, 
negative termination Is significantly greater In the most modem category 
(the central city) and a composite measure of organizational output Is 
significantly greater In the second most modem category (the ring). 

Neither of these results was exactly as expected. Particularly noticeable 
with respect to production output was an Interaction between the social 
class and metropolltanlzatlonal context variables, with negative termina- 
tion being greater and positive termination being less In the low social 
class contexts of the central cities. 

In the case of both production throughput and output the effects of 
the sociocultural context of schools were found to vary little when the 
possible Intervening effects of measures of organizational structure In- 
puts were considered. The effects of context on throughput and output ap- 
pears to be quite direct and relatively Independent of organizational 
structure and Inputs as they have been defined and measured In this em- 
pirical Inquiry. After presenting In Chapter Thirteen some of the limita- 
tions of the theory and method utilized In this report, we shall return 
In Chapter Fourteen to consider some of the Implications of these find- 
ings (as well as those presented In Chapters Ten and Eleven) for the 
sociological study of education and the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity In contemporary America. 
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Notes and Reference s (12) 



1. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 5f« 

2. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 11. 

3. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 5e. 

4. A one-tailed test of statistical significance will be used in the 

case of those main effects which are in the predicted direction. Any 
main effects which are not in the predicted direction, along with all 
interaction effects, will be considered using a two-tailed test. 

5. See Chapter Ten (especially Table 10-4) for a discussion of some 
of the details of this statistical technique. 

6. The School Qu es t ionnaire asked about male and female dropouts sepa- 
rately. In computing a school dropout rate the two rates were weighted 
by the sex ratio of the school and then averaged. (See Appendix B, 

School Questi onnaire , Items 20a and b.) A far more comprehensive measure 
of negative termination in American public education would take into ac- 
count pre-tenth grade dropouts, but the SCS data did not permit the con- 
struction of such a measure. 

7. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 19a. 

8. To compute the number of former tenth graders, the number of twelfth- 
grade graduates reported in Item 19 of the School Ques tionnaire was divided 
by one minus the wei^ted average of the male and female dropout rates 
reported in items 20a and b. Then, to obtain the number of twelfth graders 
going on to any form of further schooling, the number of twelfth graders 
reported in item 19 was multiplied by the sum of the proportions reported 
in items 19a, b, and c. The ratio of the latter result to the former con- 
stituted our measure of the proportion of former tenth graders going 
directly on to some form of higher education. 

9. A one-tailed test of statistical significance will be used in the case 
of those main effects which are in the predicted direction. Any main ef- 
fects which are not in the predicted direction, along with all interaction 
effects* will be considered using a two-tailed test. 
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Chapter Thirteen. 



Limitations of Theory, Data, and Method 



In the previous chapters of this report we have attempted to con- 
ceptualize a rather unique perspective of the American school, one which 
views it as an open sociocultural system highly dependent upon its en^ron- 
ment. In addition, we have defined that environment in terms of its de- 
gree of modernity and have hypothesized a relationship between aspects of 
Ihe school as an open system and the extent to 

been influenced by the modernization process. We then tested a portion 
of this model through a secondary analysis of data from a national sample 
of American public schools. We have done this with the objective of under- 
standing more clearly some of the forces which currently impinge upon 
schools and which deny equality of educational opportunity to many Americans 



Before considering the implications of these endeavors, both for the 
sociological study of education and the reform of American public education, 
it may be well to note some of the limitations already apparent within our 
work, limitations which will need to be overcome before a more complete 
understanding of the school as an open social system can be achieved. These 
limitations occur particularly with respect to; a) oqr consideration of 
the environments of schools, b) our consideration of the school as an open 
system, c) sampling errors, d) measurement errors, and e) uncontrolled ex- 
traneous variation. However, before turning to these specific limitations, 
it is important to note one rather general one. 

We are keenly aware that several of our major assumptions regarding 
the nature of society and of the school as a social organization are at 
variance with some of the more widely accepted theoretical approaches to 
the study of the school in American society. Wliile sources relevant to 
our approach have been documented in Chapters Two, Three and Four, the fact 
remains that we have not attempted to explicate every theoretical assumption 
which has served as the basis for the development of our model. This limita- 
tion seems justifiable on the pragmatic grounds that our analysis is admit- 
tedly exploratory and the model itself was developed to furnish a macroscopic 
perspective capable of handling research findings on education from diverse 
sources. It was not intended to be a new "theory." Rather, our approach 
was eclectic in nature. Although, in doing this, we have gained considerable 
insight into the relationship between the school and its sociocultural en- 
vironment, the model is admittedly limited and, as our analysis has shown, 
can profit from both revision and elaboration to take into account incon- 
sistencies already apparent. 

The Environment of American Schools 

Our exploration of variation in the structure and functioning of Ameri 
can schools has placed a heavy emphasis on the effects of the sociocultural 
contexts (l.e., environments) in which schools are located. We argued in 
Chapter Two that these contexts can be conceptualized and defined in terms 
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of a variety of geographical areas and political subdivisions of differing 
degrees of modernity* However, we were particularly limited In our documen~ 
tatlon of the validity of such an assertion by the absence of appropriate 
data* Our own comparison of 48 states In 1960 In terms of their degree of 
modernity as measured by five Indicators (Chapter Two) Is obviously only an 
example of the type of evidence which Is required* Particularly disappointing 
to us has been the fact that data on the consumption of Inanimate forms 
of energy (a measure central to distinctions In degree of modernity In 
cross-cultural studies) simply are not available for meaningful geographi- 
cal areas and political subdivisions within the United States* 

However, It Is Important to emphasize that such manifest Indicators 
of modernity, useful as they would have been, are of secondary Importance 
to our conceptualization* We argued In Chapter Two that In studying 
American education, variation In urbanization. Industrialization, special- 
ization and economic development Is secondary In Importance to variation 
In values and Ideology among different geographical areas and political 
subdivisions* Although later we reviewed a large body of literature which 
could document Indirectly this assertion with respect to the sociocultural 
contexts of region, metropolltanlzatlon area and school-community social 
class, we were greatly limited by a lack of available direct evidence* 

More systematic data on variations within the United States In terms of 
such Important value orientations as "morality" and "progress" will be 
required before this Important assumption of our theoretical framework 
can be documented appropriately* 

In addition to being limited by the need to document more thorough- 
ly variation within the United States In the degree of modernity and In 
the values and Ideology associated with It, our research has been restricted 
by a rather narrow definition of the concept of environment Itself* We 
have focused on the environment of the school In terms of Its region, the 
degree of metropolltanlzatlon of Its community, and the social class com- 
position of Its student body* Although the explication of just these 
three contexts turned out to be a rather mammoth undertaking, a more com- 
plete treatment of the environment of American schools Is desirable* Such 
a treatment would take Into account such Important additional sociocultural 
contexts as the "state" In which the school Is located, the "school dis- 
trict" which governs the school, and the "school attendance zone" or 
"neighborhood" from which the pupils are drawn* 

Particularly Important to any attempts to measure the effects of 
such environments will be the need to distinguish between the present con- 
dition of the environment, its previous condition, and the rate of change 
between the two* Our conceptualization of the effects of the environment 
on schools was fairly static in that It took into account merely the present 
condition of the environment and did not allow for the possibility that rapid 
changes In the social composition of some environments (particularly certain 
central cities of the Northeast and Great Lakes regions and certain rural 
areas of the Southeast) which could modify their degree of modernity rather 
dramatically* 
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Particularly troublesome in this respect in our research has been the 
metropolltanlzatlon context variable. In Chapter Six, we argued that, on 
the average, the central cities of the United States represent a higher de- 
gree of modernity than do either the rings or the non-metropolitan areas. 
However, the frequent occurrence of Interactions between the central city 
and low social class contexts noted In Chapter Twelve raises doubts about 
the validity of this assumption. A conceptualization of the metropolltan- 
lzatlon context variable which takes Into account the Impact upon the central 
city of migration which can result In a "rurallzatlon of the city," as well 
as other factors such as ethnic composition, race, primary economic base, 
and the like seems essential. For It can provide a clearer conceptualiza- 
tion of the Influence of modernity on both rural and urban life and can 
provide a more complete understanding of the organization-environment re- 
lationship within sdiools. 

The American School as an Open System 

In conceptualizing the American school as an open, system, we have 
utilized primarily a whollstlc or organic framework. Our justification 
for such a framework. In contrast to the more commonly accepted behavior- 
istic or mechanical conceptions of social behavior. Is handicapped by a 
paucity of empirical documentation at the subsocletal level. This Is par- 
ticularly true of research on the school. Almost all past research on the 
school has focused on a role (e.g., pupil, teacher, or principal) as the 
unit of analysis rather than on the school Itself. Nevertheless, whenever 
appropriate systematic evidence on schools has been available, we have 
provided It, but we have also drawn upon our own personal observations 
of schools. Clearly, a more complete documentation of the properties of 
open systems which we attribute to the American public school Is required. 

Also worth noting carefully Is the manner In which we have related 
the structural characteristics of the school as an open system to the 
modernity of Its sociocultural environment. In characterizing public 
schools as open systems (Chapter Four), we Identified five subsystems 
(maintenance, production, boundary, adaptation and managerial) vdilch we 
argued would vary In Importance according to the extent of modernity of 
the sociocultural environment In which a school Is located. This assertion 
could not be documented given the limitations of our data, nor could we 
draw upon a great deal of previous research directed at the conceptual 
level of the school. (Most research on the relationship of the school to 
the community has tended to be cast within a behavioristic framework and 
so the data collected and procedures used to collect It are not particular- 
ly amenable to Interpretation from a whollstlc perspective.) Nevertheless, 

It seems to us that Inferential support for our assertion can be derived 
from our own findings In Chapter Ten which suggest a great deal of promise 
for future research efforts In this direction. However, future efforts 
will require not only further explication of the subsystems and their 
sensitivity to the modernization process, but also the development of em- 
pirical referents and procedures for data collection which will measure the 
patterns of subsystem relationships In a more direct fashion than was pos- 
sible In the present study. 
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Another aspect of the school as an open system which needs more 
systematic development is the extent to which schools m social systems 
l^^open. in both comparative and absolute terms. While we have argued 
that all social systems are "open," we have not attempted to posit any 
variation in openness across different types of schools. Yet it seeiM 
t-easonable to expect, for example, that public and non-public schools 
iould differ appreciably in their openness to environmental 
Future efforts directed at the school as an open system should include a 
more systematic delineation of the "parameters of the openness of spools 
as socLl systems in differing institutional contexts. Such specificity 
will undoubtedly contribute to a clearer understanding of the effects 
various sociocultural forces upon different types of schools. 



A problem of some magnitude which we now see as a possible limita- 
tion of this study is the manner in which we have excluded pupils from 
membership in the school as a social 

as the "rL materials" acted upon by the school. In the c^e of tbe e 
elusion of pupils from membership, we readily acknowledge the possibility 
that this can be construed as "unrealistic" from some perspectives, for 
obviously a great deal of intra-school activity and interaction includes 
pupils in one way or another. On the other hand, by excluding pupi s 
from organizational membership it was possible to focus more sharply on 
those organizational properties of sdrools shared with other social org^i- 
zations.^ Further, in addition to this analytic adv^tage, removing pupils 
from organizational membership has the heuristic value of permitting the 
reader to view the school more clearly in terms of its institutional role 
than is possible when students are defined within organizational boundaries. 
We perceive the decision, as to whether or not pupils should be considered 
organizational members, to be a very complex one and dependent upon the 
purposes of the analysis. 



Related to this issue is the inherent limitation associated with 
defining pupils as production throughput or "raw materials." To do so, 
of course, imputes to the student body an inanimate nature obviously in- 
consistent with what we know of pupil-school relations. While for pre- 
liminary analyses, such as that performed in this study, it seems useful 
to view the student body in such a fashion, xiltimately it will be necessary 
to weigh carefully alternative conceptualizations of the pupil-organization 
relationships which will be consistent with the wholistic model of the 
school in society set forth in this study. It is possible that a greater 
use of analogies may offer creative insights into this issue. For example, 
pupil-organization relationships may be likened to those of "plants" in a 
nursery, for pupils, like plants, are subject to the artificial environment 
of the school wherein certain genetic characteristics are developed to a 
degree not normally achieved in their "natural environments." Such an 
analogy can be carried a step further for, like some nurseries, the s^ool 
returns the pupils to their atural environments periodically. A different 
analogy, suggestive of a me cctive pupil-organization relationship. 















ml^t conceptualize 
animals and a circus 
circus animals , can 



the relationship as being similar to that between 
in that the behavior of school pupils, like that of 
be in opposition to that intended by their trainers. 



The use of analogies, such as those presented ^ove, are useful for 
they suggest possible properties of the pupil-organization relationship 
which ml^t otherwise be overlooked. It is quite possible that under 
different environmental conditions different analogous models may best re- 
semble the pupil-organization relationship as it exists. Perhaps what is 
required is a conceptualization of the pupil-organization relationship 
which specifies the conditions under which particular properties of this 
relationship are most operative. The fact that we have not yet been able 
to provide such a conceptualization should not negate the heuristic value 
of our model as one approach to the organizational analysis of schools as 

open social systems. 



Sampling Error 

Past research on the school as a formal organization has been char- 
acterized by two major limitations: the tendency to overgeneralize from 

case studies of only a few schools, and the use of pupils or teachers as 
the unit of analysis \dien the primary focus is on the school itself. In 
our efforts to avoid these limitations we obtained data from a national 
sample of schools in testing our conceptualization of the organization- 
environment relationships of schools. However, although this sample was 
very large by contemporary standards, our approach has not been without its 

own limitations. 

Ideally in studying the organization-environment relationship one 
would draw a large probability sample of schools which had been stratified 
on several sociocultural context variables in terms of a series of cate- 
gories of differing degrees of modernization. Complete cooperation from 
all sampled schools would be essential for in this way accurate estimates 
of sampling errors could be made and reported. 

Unfortunately, the empirical portions of this report are based upon 
neither a stratified probability sample nor a 100 percent response rate. 

The sample of 7,771 schools with which we have worked arose through the 
prob^lllty sampling of households, not schools, and the response rate 
was only 73 percent. Althou^ we have carried out a series of detailed 
analyses which show that this sample is fairly representative of the 
larger population and is unlikely to produce bias in the test of the work- 
ing hypothesis (see Appendix A) , the problem remains that the sampling 
errors are basically unknown and thus limit greatly the type of general- 
izations which can be made on the basis of results apparent within these 
7,771 schools. 

It should be noted, however, that there are currently many rather 
formidable obstacles to the obtaining of a more scientifically defensible 
sample of American schools. Although a roster of all public and private 
schools in the United States is currently available from the U. S. Office 



of Education, the schools on this roster have not been identified in terms 
of variables which would permit stratification on such Important sociocul- 
tural contexts as the social class composition of the school district, or 
school attendance district. Such data are available for communities and 
census tracts from the 1). S. Bureau of the Census, but the lack of corre- 
spondence between the areal units in which schools are located and governed 
and those for which Census data are available makes the complete identifi- 
cation of schools in terms of Census data impossible. Until such Important 
background variables are available at the time a sample is being selected, 
the development of scientifically precise probability samples for Investl- 
ting the organization-environment relationships of schools will not be 

possible. 

It should also be noted that even if appropriate sampling data were 
currently available, research of this type would still be greatly inhibited 
by the reluctance of many public school officials to supply the type of 
"sensitive" data necessary for a comprehensive study of the organization- 
environment relationship. School officials, particularly those in what 
we have identified as the less modern areas of the United States, currently 
are reluctant to answer questions about the environment of their schools, 
and particularly about their structure, input, throu^puts, and outputs. 
Thus, even if a scientifically sound sample could be drawn, the researcher 
would be greatly limited by selective nonresponse. Although efforts can 
be made, as was done in this study, to learn enough about the recalcitrant 
schools so that the responding portion of the sample can be weighted up, 
the data required to do this are generally also under the control of school 
officials. Barring a sudden shift in the willingness of public school 
officials to supply the necessary data, the existence of unknown sampling 
errors due to selective nonresponse are likely to continue to limit the 
type of generalizations which can be made regarding the organization- 
environment relationships of American schools. 

Measurement Error 

In addition to being limited by those problems of conceptualization 
and sampling already noted, our efforts to explore empirically the environ- 
ment-organization relationships of schools were limited by measurement 
errors with respect to variables describing both the organization and its 
environment. One consequence of such error is that coefficients summarizing 
the relationship between measures of the environment and of the organization 
have very likely been underestimated. This has not been a particular prob- 
lem in this report, for the objective here was merely to explore the work- 
ing hypothesis that environment and organization are related in a particu- 
lar way. However, many scholars concerned with both the sociological study 
of schools and strategies for their reform will eventually want to ask more 
strenuous questions of data comparable to ours. Under such circumstances 
it will become extremely Important that measuzement errors which distort 
the fit between concepts and data be rv%duced below the level suggested in 
our data. 
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Tn Chanter Nine we noted that our measure of the degree of modernity 
In Chapter wine we notcu . not com- 

of five geographical regies lUolted by sampling con- 

sfdlrS:^“ctL'U‘ti:ns if the « 1 - censu- 

bining the states in the manner depicted in Figure 

Although we are convinced that the three SMSA categories represent 
VkAot (*urrentlv available summarization of metropolitanizationa 

enees among communities, such a ^htTthat Sa* WM OTSllable 

HTl; wciirseeiTsIrl^e to develop categories of 

:^^fr SJSiTen^t;;! '’?^trS rre measure of the metro- 

politanization variable would be obtained. 

our third measure of the sociocultural context of schools WA the 

t^ilfcrofTc^nr rofl'al^s^Su^ friihrjP- J -et,. 

Imporca P |. nuniia come from white-collar 

we used a measure of the percent ot pupiis wno cumc - . . 

families, and turned to the school principals for .an 

TuSTm^Lu^errtri^^^^^^ 

ITt^e based upon an aggregation of the ~P°rt® ’’"’’uMecrto^rgood’' 
young pupils) about their fathers— reports which are subject to a g 

deal of misreporting . 

The measures of the organization Itself which we used to ^Is re- 
Bort dealt with Its structure. Inputs, througjiputs . and outputs. It was 
**.*nmilarlw encouraalng to us that the relationships most consistent with 
?hri“S’^hyrothe?^^^^^ »ith respect to measures org^lzatlonal 

size and specialization— measures which are likely to be subject to ery 
little errSr. (In general, school principals know accurately how many 
ieadierr^ asslgnld to their schools and what grade levels ®re under 
their responsibility) . However, a more complete description of the s*™® 
wre ofs^S^ls will require additional measures which tap such Important 
dimensions as complexity and degree of bureaucracy. 

Our measures of Input were all at best merely Indirect proxies for 
what we had conceptualized In Chapter Four as the organizational 1«P“* 
schools. Far more valid and reliable measures of school personnel could 
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be obtained by submitting questionnaires to the teachers themselws and 
then aggregating their replies In order to characterise “>e sAool. Sim 
ilarly!*more systematic procedures than single questloM , 

principal are needed to characterize the curriculum and plmt of the schwl. 
It ^Is probably necessary to make direct Aservatlons in each school to ob- 
tain appropriate data on these aspects of organizational Input. 



Probably the weakest measure utilized In the empirical portion of 
this report occurred with respect to throughput. Ideally one would want 
to obtaL direct measures of pupil knowledge, skill, md orientations a 
several points in time. Particularly Important would be measures of the 
knowledgL skill, and orientations possessed by the pupils at the tiro they 
entered'the Initial year of each type of school, and again at 
they completed the terminal years of the same spools. It Is partlcuUrly 
Important to note that such measures should not be of the 
which are so typical of individual psychological assessment In toerlcan 
edi^tlol in’^haracterlzlng the throughput of school one n^ds to 
the percentage of pupils at different stages within the organization who 

know a certain fact, possess a particular skill, and hold “ 
orientation. The typical normative data does not provide this, ai^ in 
relying on the principal’s estimates of the percentage of pupils who were 
above a particular grade level in reading (a normative measure) we may have 
permitted a good deal of error to creep into our estimates. In 
the particular variables which we selected as proxies for knowledge, skill 
and orientation were indirect at best. We now see a great need for an 
extensive effort to develop measures of various dimensions of pupil social- 
ization by the organization, measures comparable in quality and scope to 
those which now exist for describing dimensions of the cognitive behavior 

of pupils. 



Our measures of organizational output were more direct and no doubt 
more reliable. In most cases the high school principals reported that they 
could provide accurate estimates of the number of pupils going to to various 
forms of further education. However, our measure of negative termination 
(dropping out) was distorted by the fact that it included only those pupils 
who had dropped out after entering the tenth grade. This was necessary 
in our study because of the fact that close to 50 percent of the American 
schools having a twelfth grade do not contain a grade lower than the tenth 
and thus principals would not be aware of the degree of dropping out prior 
to the tenth grade. However, further research may want to concentrate more 
on 9-12 7-12, and 1-12 schools in which a more comprehensive estimate of 

school dropout rates could be computed. In this way more complete data 
can be obtained for some of the less modern areas in which early dropping 
out is most frequent, thus providing a more accurate estimate of the strengt 
of the environment-organization relationship . 



It is particularly important to note that throughout our examination 
of the effects of the environment upon the school as a social organization, 
we have relied upon single items to measure key concepts. Given the ex- 
ploratory nature of this research, and the fact that we were constrained 
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Uncontrolled Extraneous^ Variation 
I„ an, survey of 

that variables other than those . ,j,g relationships under 

and introduced Into the f J®'^J;«emlon o^ To guard 

examination and thus are confusing -reat leneths to make simultaneous 

against this possibility we “ave gone to gr^t lengths to m» 

distinctions among the three soclocu ^ doing we could Identify 

izatlon. and oohool-communlt, social a^s. By so^ 
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b^^rl 
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that the Tr "^So^l dmrl^' which, as noted 

to context variables such as state ® ,jj4f.4n„ therp exists the 

effects. 

One important context variable for which we had data but on ^ich we 
aia not control Is the raclri composition of the schools. As noted in 
Chapter Nine, we did not view race as indicative of a rationri componen 
of the modernization process. Rather we saw it as being antecedent to 
social class In a developmental sequence and thus not co temporal 
enpial class as are, for example, region and metropolitan area. Neve 
social class ^ t rTian^er Nine the racial and social class composl- 

ri^ini'sSo^L"™ co^rflftS aSn;d^o^^^^ of predomlnantly non- 

^ilte screen be^lLger we ml^t have been able to examine tbe effects 

°roSrS^rruTliSr?r^^^^ :^:Varthe -f-ed d« 

In studying the effects of context on organizational inputs in 
Chanter Seve^rhave attempted to control for the possible “extraneous 
«• ^ Q^meture To do this we entered a measure of organizational 

ri!^«nrioJ eqUlo^s for context on Input. This seemed to 
?o Sr.iieaSngm In which to go about this, but it is obviously 
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limited by the extent to which our measure of size actually 
es^nce of what we described in Chapter Four as the organizational st^c- 
ture of schools. A far more rigorous test of the effects of ^ 

input, which are independent of structure, would 

tion ot a summary or composite measure of the several dimensions of struc 
ture . 



A similar criticism can be leveled at our control for input in 
looking at the context-throughput and context-output 

Chapter Twelve. However, our controls in this case m^ not be ^ we^ 
as they may at first seem, for the results of our analysis are rather 

“mlla^ to those of others who have also found that the J®’ 

le affected very little by the Introduction of variables similar 
if ule Shich we Sa^e c^fceiwalize^d and measured as organizational struc- 

ture and input . ^ 



One major limitation in our attempts to study the context-organization 
relationship is the result of our inability to control for changes ng 
place in the environment of the schools. In extending our work, a more 
precise characterization of the environment at prior points in time will 
be required. Because of the unexpected observance of interaction effects 
among the several context variables (particularly with organizational out- 
put). it has become quite apparent that the effects of changes in the en- 
vironment of schools are likely to act in different ways upon organizational 
structure, input, throughput, and output. Structure seems only slightly af- 
fected by change in the environment. (Once a school with a particular num- 
ber of classrooms is built it is not easily changed.) Tli^ organizational 
size is likely to be more highly related to a condition of the environment 
at the time a school was built than to that of the present. 



Inputs also seem to lag behind changes in the environment. However, 
what is particularly apparent is that throughputs and outputs are very 
sensitive to changes (see Chapter Twelve), particularly those with respect 
to the social class context of the school. Because we lacked measures of 
the context at different points in time we were unable to control for such 
changes and to examine systematically their differential effects upon or- 
ganizational structure and functioning. In attempting to understand more 
fully the environment-organization relationship future studies will need 
to take into account very systematically this developmental nature of 
school environments as well as of the organization Itself. 



Notes and References (13) 



1, See, for example, James S. Coleman, et al . , Equality of Educational 
portunity, Vol. 1 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1966), Chapter 3. 
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Chapter Fourteen. Summary, Implications and Conclusions 

In the preceding chapter of this report, limitations to the theoretical 
and methodological dimensions of our analysis were noted. While these limita- 
tions are both significant and suggestive of requirements for further research 
needed in this area, they do not preclude the identification of important sub- 
stantive implications. In this chapter, we briefly summarize Chapters One 
throu^ Twelve to provide an overview of the focus, theoretical orientation, 
and analysis performed. Subsequently, major implications of the results for 
education generally, and for the equality of educational opportunity in particu 

lar are discussed. 

Summary 



Chapter One Introduced the nature of problem focus of this study — the 
lack of equal educational opportunity within American society. Varying mean- 
ings of the concept were considered, ranging from a definition of equal oppor- 
tunity \dilch emphasizes the individuals* responsibility to one that emphasizes 
the society's responsibility. Several reform practices and proposals stemming 
from these meanings were considered in terms of what the reformers saw to be 
a) the source of the problem and b) the most appropriate focus for change. 

Nine current reform practices or proposals were then categorized in terms of 
the individual, the educational system, and the social order. While a measure 
of evidence is available to evaluate those practices or proposals emphasizing 
the individual as either the source of the problem or the focus for change, 
there is little theory or evidence upon which to evaluate reform practices 
or proposals emphasizing the educational system or the social order. It was 
in part to meet this need that the subsequent theoretical model and data anal- 
ysis presented in Chapters Two through Twelve was accomplished. In part, 
also, the purpose of the model and analysis was to permit a more macroscopic 
view of American education than is usually found in the research literature. 



I 






Modernizat ion and Education . In Chapter Two we discussed the nature of 
modernization and its effects upon societies generally and upon American society | 
specifically. The close relationship cross-culturally between modernization 
and educational processes was observed, and it was asserted that the basis for 
this relationship rests upon the technological requirements of modernizing 
societies. Specifically, we argued that technological development, as the basis 
for modernization, necessitates the development of particular skills and orienta- 
tions on the part of the members of the society. Furthermore, because of the 
nature of these skills and orientations, they can best be instilled through j 

the institution of formal education. We contended that requirements for per- 
sonnel with appropriate skills and orientations underlie the close relationship j 

between modernization and the characteristics of a system of formal education. 

A second major consideration in Chapter Two concerned the uniformity of 
the modernization process within any society and we noted considerable variation j 
in the manner in which modernization can and does occur within any society. 

Thus, modernization is a continuous transitional process vdiereln particular 
institutions or geographic areas are at different stages of modernization and j 

are modernizing at different rates. This differential modernization process, 
along with the previously noted close relationship between education and techno- 1 
logy, led us to suggest that different states within the United States could 
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be characterized as being more Census data for 1960, an index of 

in cross-cultural research an '‘P *g ^rican states were ranked in terms 
"modernization" was constructed, a correlation of the modemi- 

of their degree particular ^tributes of their educational 
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On the basis of these findings least at the level of the 
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O^en Sociocultuj^ fSUrVreranH^ 
a general systems approach in C p sociocultural systems 

cultural systems enviroULntL constraints. The pur- 

are purposive in system was seen as being determined by its 

rrituriri “roirwru us adaptive t^nc^ urcLTuuLl 

its dependence as an open system upon its ®“’'Tw^nt. ^ P ^ 
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sures, and the fifth was perceived to be more stable. 



In Chanter Four the school was described in terms of these generalcharac- 
teristicfof oPsociocultural systems. Inputs were defined in ter™ of the 

materials, personnel, and infoi^tion burials" Lted 

activities. Production throughputs were identified as tne raw 
upon brth; school (i.e.. the pupils). Organizational outputs »are 
in terms of the energies expended by teachers, administrators, sc 
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members, and other school personnel in meeting the organizational needs of 
the school and in fulfilling the school’s institutional role. Production 
outputs were defined in terms of the pupils at a terminal level of the org^- 
zatlon, since they ard acted upon by it and are then released into the social 

environment. 

The Environments of S chools . In Chapters Five, Six and Seven we con- 
sidered selected aspects of the school’s sociocultural environment (region, 
metropolitanization, and social class). We reviewed extensive literature 
concerning differences within American society on these dimensions. By 
80 doing, two important factors were noted: first, that American society is 

not as homogeneous as is generally assumed; secondly, and perhaps of more im- 
portance, we described the manner in which variations in region, metropolitani- 
zation, and social class can influence the nature of the environmental con- 
text of the school and thus the school Itself. 

In Chapter Five, five regions were identified; the Northeast, the 
Southeast, the Great Lakes, the Plains, and the West. Althou^ having some 
similarity in ideology and values, these regions were seen to vary in the 
relative emphasis given to particular beliefs and values which in turn is as— 

soclated with their extent of modernization. 





The Ideology and values believed to be most consistent with modem 
sociocultural requirements are those associated with materialism and progress. 
It was also argued that the development of an elaborate technology in a 
society presupposes a willingness to manipulate the physical envircnment, 
as well as a belief that it can be done. These, plus the tendency to define 
"progress" in tangible and mechanistic terms, are essential ingredients in 
the development of a "modem sociocultural system," for they permit the con- 
tinued development and exploitation of the technological means potentially 
available to any group. In the case of the regions, the Northeast, West and 
Great Lakes were thought to emphasize these characteristics to a greater ex- 
tent than the Southeast and the Plains. Consistent with this expectation, we 
noted that the former three regions are much higher in terms of the moderni- 
zation index than the latter two regions. 

Specifically, the Northeast, being the most modem region, was seen to 
place the greatest emphasis upon material reward and progress; while the 
Southeast, as the least modem region, was seen to emphasize a traditional 
morality resistant to the modernization process. The emphasis in the Great 
Lakes region was seen to be associated with material success, equality and 
morality; the Plains region was seen to emphasize pragmatism and individual- 
ism; and the West was viewed as closely paralleling the Northeast, except 
for a greater emphasis upon Individualism. 




D 




Chapter Six contained our discussion of metropolitanization and the 
affects of this process upon educational phenomena. Consideration was also 
given to the differences between mral or non-metropolitan life and urban or 
metropolitan life. These metropolltan-nonmetropolltan differences were con- 
sidered to be Important in determining the Ideology and values characteristic 
of an area. The relation of these to community cohesion was also noted. 
Specifically, it was pointed out that in the non-metropolitan community, values 
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and ideology served to unite the community and, therefore, take on a sacred 
quality. In contrast, the cohesion of metropolitan communities was based 
upon a "pursuant rationality" or cooperation in order to attain individual 
ends. In this type of community cohesion is maintained through an orientation 
based upon universalism, specificity and achievment. This type of cohesion 
was seen to be more consistent with the requirements of modern society and, 
accordingly, produced a more modem sociocultural context within which the 
school as a social organization exists. 

Chapter Seven considered the nature of social class differences in 
American society. Within this chapter the definition of social class was 
considered, and research concerning both general class differences in Ameri- 
can society and the effects of such differences upon education were cited. 
Social class differences were seen to be primarily the result of particular 
combinations of skills and orientations associated with the productive pro- 
cess. The consequences of such differences for education, we argued, are 
manifested primarily in different orie'itations . Relative to the education- 
al system, middle class behavior is predicated upon social role orientations 
best described as universalis tic, specific, affectively neutral, and achieve- 
ment oriented. In the same context, lower class behavior was seen to be 
particularistic, diffuse, affective and ascriptive in nature. The former 
type of role orientation was characterized as being more "modem" (i.e., 
more consistent with the requirements of a complex, industrialized society), 
and the latter type characterized as being less so. 

Research Design . Chapter Eight synthesized in brief fashion the con- 
clusions reached in Chapters Five, Six and Seven regarding the nature of 
the Influence of region, metropolitanization and social class upon education 
and integrated those conclusions with the model of the school as an open 
social system set forth In Chapters Three and Four. Drawing upon the dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the modernization process to formal education 
in Chapter Two, the three environmental attributes were related to the school 
in terms of the extent to which they reflected the effects of the moderriza- 
tlon process. In this chapter, the broad working hypothesis was advanced 
that the more modem the sociocultural context of the American public school , 
the more modem its organizational structure and functioning . 

In Chapter Nine, the data used in the analysis were Introduced. It 
was noted that these data were collected in 1965 by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census as a minor part of the Equality of Educational Opportunity survey of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The sample of schools available for analysis 
was described in terms of the three modernization contexts (region, metro- 
polltanlsm, and social class). Additionally, a preliminary analysis of the 
type of control and organizational arrangements was made to Introduce the 
analytic methods employed and to demonstrate the feasibility of the more com- 
plex analysis subsequently performed in Chapters Ten, Eleven and Twelve. 

Organizational Structure . Chapters Ten, Eleven and Twelve presented 
analyses of the data which dealt with particular aspects of the American 
public school as a social organization. In Chapter Ten, two aspects of or- 
ganizational stmcture were considered— the size of the school and one form 
of stmctural specialization (the number of grades within the organization). 
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Based upon our working hypothesis that the more modern the sociocultural 
context of the American public school, the more modem its structure and 
function, it was anticipated that the more modern region, metropolitan area, 
and social class context would, on the average, have larger and more special- 
ized schools. This expectation was supported by the results of the analysis 
performed. Schools in the Northeast, West and Great Lalces were, on the aver- 
age, significantly larger than schools in the Plains or Southeast regions. 

The more metropolitan area, on the average, had the larger schools as well. 

So, also, did the higher social class schools tend to be larger, on the 
average, than the lower social class schools, with the notable exception 
of higher social class schools at the elementary and junior high levels in 
the central city. In both regional contexts these schools, on the average, 
were smaller than the lower social class elementary and junior high public 
schools in the central city (Table 10-3 and 10-5) . One important exception 
to our expectations was reflected in the interaction effects of the social 
class and central city context. Important also were the interaction effects 
of region and central city upon school size (Table 10-5). Specifically, our 
data revealed that in metropolitan areas the difference in the size of sdiools 
of high and low social class was much greater in the more modem region of 
the country than in the less modern region. 

Increased specialization of grade level was also found to be related 
to the modernization context (Table 10-7). Further analysis of the data for 
main and interaction effects of the three modernization contexts revealed a 
significant relationship existent in each case, independent of the effect 
of the other two contexts (Table 10-8). In particular, the metropolitan 
context contributed to the increased probability of age-grade specialization 
among the sample of schools. The interaction effects of regional, metropoli- 
tanization and social environments in all cases involved the social class con- 
text (Table 10-8). Specifically, the data indicate that the more modern the 
region and metropolitan area, the less effect social class context has upon 
organizational age-grade specialization. 

Organizational Inputs . Chapter Eleven focused upon the effects of 
regional, metropolitanization, and social class contexts upon the personnel 
and material inputs into the American public school. Personnel inputs ana- 
lyzed were the percent of teachers in the school with at least a master's de- 
gree and the percent of male teachers in the school. Material inputs included 
whether or not elementary schools have a centralized library, the presence of 
typing instruction in the junior high school, and the presence of a shop with 
power tools in the junior high school. 

Results of the analysis reported in Chapter Eleven indicate that the 
more modem the region and the social class context, the greater the percentage 
of teachers in the average school with at least a master's degree, -iowever, 
the effects of metropolitan area on this aspect of school input appear to 
be expressed indirectly through the size of schools (Table 11-13). So, also, 
the more modem region had significantly more male teachers in the average 
school than the le-««^ modem region. However, our analysis revealed that the 
effects of metrop' ’ .u area and social class context on teacher sex distribu- 
tion were not as , 'ted. A higher proportion of male teachers, on the 

average, were foui ^he lower class schools than in the upper class schools, 

with the tendency j.or schools in the central city to have fewer male teachers 
than comparable schools in the ring or non-metropolitan areas (Table 11-4) . 
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The three iiuiterial inputs were also analyzed to deter^ne the effect 
of modernization contexts upon organization specialization. The results 
dlcated, as expected, that in the more 
schools, on the average, were more likely to have » 
were those in the ring, while, in turn, schools in the ring 
to have a centralized library than were those in a non-metroplltan 
also, higher social class environments had a higher percentage of elOTentary 
schools with centralized libraries than lower class * 

However, when the effect of the size of the school «as^’^®'"°’f®^> ^*'® 
of the metropolitan area was somewhat reduced (^thou^ still significant) , 
while the effect of social class was Increased (Table 11-9). Also, the less 
modem region had a significantly higher percent of elementary schools with 
a centralized library than did the more modern region. 
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Junior high schools with an emphasis upon typing were more common 
in the modem region (Northeast, West, and Great L^es) ‘^an in the less 
modem region (Southeast and Plains). So, also, schools in the central city 
emphasized typing more than did schools in the metropolitan ring or non- 
metropolitan areas. Further, in all social class contexts except the cen- 
tral city in the modem area, schools in higher social class environments 
gave more emphasis to typing than did schools in lower class environments 
(Table 11-10). However, this difference between schools in differing social 
class environments was not statistically significant, nor were schools in 
the ring significantly different from schools in the non-metropolitan area 
with respect to this type of input (Table 11-11)' • 



Finally, the input of a shop with power tools was found to vary signi- 
fcantly with all three modernization contexts in the manner predicted. 

The more modem region, the central city, and the higher social class schools 
were all observed to have a higher percentage of junior high schools with a 
shop with power tools than were their counterparts in less modern contexts (Table 
. Further analyses revealed significant interactions, for social 
class differences in the percentage of junior high schools having a shop with 
power tools are much greater in the metropolitan ring and non-metropolitan 
areas of the less modem region (but only in the non-metropolitan area of 
the more modem region), than in the central city (Table 11-14). These 
relationships persisted when the size of the school was controlled. 



Production Thro ughput and Output . In Chapter Twelve the analysis cen- 
tered on the effects of the three modernization contexts upon production 
throughputs and outputs in American public schools. Throughputs were measured 
by the percent of pupils in the school behind in reading at least one year 
(technical knowledge), the mean I.Q. of the students in the school (techni- 
cal skill), and the percent of pupils in the school at least one year behind 
their age grade cohort (instrumental orientation) . Production outputs were 
measured by the percent of school dropouts (negative termination) , the per- 
cent of pupils who went on to a four-year college (traditional positive termi- 
nation) , and the percent of pupils going to any form of higher education, 
controlling for the percent of dropouts (composite positive termination). 

In all cases the effect of organizational size and input specialization (the 
percent of teachers in the school with at least a master’s degree) was also 
controlled. 
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Technical knowledge varied between schools as anticipated with respect 
to region and social class. Specifically, schools in the more modern region 
and the higher social class context, on the average, had a significantly smal- 
l0f percentage of students behind in reading than did schools in the less 
modern region and lower social class context (Table 12—1). This was not the 
case for metropolitan area differences, however. The metropolitan ring is 
not appreciably different from the non-metropolitan area on this measure of 
throu^put. Further, the metropolitan central city area, on the average, has 
a greater percent of reading retardation than the other two areas (Table 12-1). 
An interaction between social class and the central city results in an apparent 
increase in the difference between the percent of pupils behind in reading 
in the lower and upper class schools within the central city in comparison 
to that noted between these same social class contexts in the metropolitan 
ring or non-metropolitan areas (Tables 12-1 and 12-3) . 

The effectiveness of the school in transmitting technical skill, as 
measured by average I.Q. scores, was found to be similar to the results ob- 
tained in the analysis of reading retardation (Table 12-4). Again, region 
and social class effects upon the school were as anticipated, and again metro- 
politan effects were in the opposite direction from that predicted (Tables 
12-4 and 12-6). 

The analysis of the transmission of an instrumental orientation, as 
operationally defined by the percent of students in the school behind their 
age-grade cohort, was found to be similar to the results noted in the case of 
technical knowledge and skill (Table 12-7). As in those cases, the effects 
of region and social class context upon the school were in the manner antici- 
pated, while the effect of metropolltanization was in the opposite direction. 
Again, the interaction of the effect of the central city with social class 
resulted in greater differences between higher and lower class schools in the 
central city than in the metropolitan ring or non-metropolitan areas (Tables 
12-7 and 12-9). 

In examining the analysis of the effects of the three modernization 
environments on the production output of the schools, negative termination, 
in terms of the average number of dropouts, was observed to be as anticipated 
for region and social class, but in the opposite direction for metropolitan 
areas (Table 12-10) . Specifically, it was observed that schools in the more 
modem region and higher social class contexts, on the average, had 
signiiicantly fewer dropouts than did schools in the less modern region and 
of lower social class context (Table 12-12). The metropolitan ring and non- 
metropolitan schools, however, had fewer dropouts than did the central cities 
and did not differ from each other in the average number of dropouts (Table 
12-12). Again, the effects of the interaction between the central city and 
social class contexts resulted in greater differences in central cities be- 
tween the average number of dropouts in the higher and lower class schools 
than was true for the metropolitan ring or non-metropolitan schools. 
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The analysis of traditional positive termination* as measured by the 
percent of high school graduates going directly on to a four-year college* 
indicated that* as expected* the average percent of pupils going on to a 
four-year college from higher class schools was significantly greater than 
that from lower class schools (Table 12-13), Again* the interaction of cen- 
tral city and social class contexts resulted in a greater difference in the 
central city between higher and lower class schools than in the metropolitan 
ring or non-metropolitan area schools (Table 12-15), Further* interaction 
of the effects of the ring and social class environments resulted in average 
positive termination percentages in lower class schools being greater in 
the non-metropolitan area schools than in the metropolitan ring* while the 
average positive termination differences for higher class schools between 
metropolitan ring and non-metropolitan area was as expected. Thus, in 
higher social class settings public schools in the metropolitan ring are 
more effective* on the average* than schools in the non-metropolitan area* 
but this is not true in lower social class settings (Tables 12-13 and 12-15), 

A second reversal from the expected results occurred with respect to 
regional effects. On the average* public schools in the less modem regions 
had a significantly greater percent of their high school graduates going on 
to a four-year college than did schools in the more modern region. This 
appears to be particularly true in the non-metropolitan areas (Table 12-13), 
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However* the analysis of the composite measure of positive termina- 
tion* as measured by the percent of high school graduates going on to any 
type of further education (corrected for dropouts)* revealed that the more 
modem region and social class environments* on the average* sent a greater 
percentage of pupils on to some form of higher education than do their 
less modem counterparts (Table 12-16), The effects of metropolitanization 
proved to be more complex* however. Both regional and social class inter- 
actions with the metropolitan area were significant (Table 12-18), Specifi- 
cally* it is only in the less modem region that the central city* on the 
average* is more effective than the ring — and this is true only for schools 
in the higher social class environments. The reverse is tme for the lower 
class environments in the same region (Table 12-16), Specifically* on the 
average* a smaller percentage of pupils go on to further education from the 
central city lower class schools than from the metropolitan ring lower class 
jchools* and this is less than the proportion of pupils seeking further 
education in the non-metropolitan lower class schools. In the more modem 
area* the effects differ. The metropolitan ring higher social class schools 
are the most effective* on the average* followed by the central city and 
then by the non-metropolitan area schools (Table 12-16), Lower social class 
schools* on the other hand* do not differ between the metropolitan ring and 
non-metropolitan area environments* but both sets of schools* on the average* 
are more effective than lower class sdiools in the central city (Table 12-18), 
In sum* with respect to higher social class* schools in the metropolitan ring 
of the less modem region are less effective than expected while those in the 
metropolitan central city in lower social class environments of both the more 
and less modem regions are less effective than expected (T^les 12-16 and 
12-18), 
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Conclusion. 7.t can be noted from the overall results reported !•“ 
ChantersTen. Eleven and Twelve that the working hypothesis advanced in Chap- 
wr E?St “iat the more modem the sociocultural context of the American 
publlc%chool, the more modem its organizational structure rad functlo^ng) 
was eenerally supported. This conclusion is particularly evident ® 

eum mirizati ra prraented in Table 14-1. There it can be seen *'*« 

exceDtlon of the social class context at the junior high and elementary 
levels, the structural variables of size and specialization varied systraatl- 
cally as predicted by our working hypothesis. In both cases * ® 
raoeras to be a result of the Interaction of the effects of social class with 
the effects of the metropolitan areas as well as of the 

of size for those schools is more limited. The input variables of ‘«®®her 
professional training and sex distribution within the school behaved different 
ly within each level of the school. In 9 out of 12 Instances, with respect 
to professional training, the coefficients were ®^8nl*ieant as predicted, 
that is. the more modem the context, the higher the percent of teachers in 
^rschrarwlth at least a master’s degree. The exceptions, at the element apr 
rad junior high level, were in the central city and appear to be attributable 
to the interaction effects of central city metropolitan area with region. 
However, the sex distribution of teachers was as predicted only with respect 
to regional differences in modernization. Other input variables, relrarat 
only to the elementary and junior high school levels, were as expected for 
9 out of 12 coefficients tested. 



At the senior high and elmentary school levels, throughput variables 
of technical knowledge, technical skill rad an instrumental orientation be- 
haved in the anticipated manner under the effects 

class contexts in all instances but one. However, at the junior high 
only social class environmental effects were consistent with our expectations. 
Further, in only one Instance did metropolitan effects support our working 
hypothesis. It seems apparent in the latter case that the interaction of the 
social class and metropolitan contexts upon the school was responsible tor 
the negative results obtained. 



Output variables behaved in the manner anticipated for both region and 
social class, except in the instance of the percent of students who went on 
to a four-year college (traditional positive termination). However, as in 
the case of organizational throughput, metropolitan area results were not as 
anticipated from our working hypothesis. And again the interaction of social 
class effects with metropolitan area effects contributed to the lack of 
positive results. 



Overall, structural variables were most susceptible to the effects of 
modernization, followed by input variables and output variables. Throughput 
variables were least supportive of the working hypothesis. Table 14-2 sum- 
marizes these results in the form of ratios. 
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Professional Training 
(Table 11 - 2 ) 

Sex Distribution 
(Table 11 - 5 ) 







b) Organizational Input 

Professional Training (Table 11 - 2 ) 
Sex Distribution (Table 11 - 5 ) 
Library Emphasis (Table 11 - 8 ) 
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From the perspective of the effects of the three modernization con- 
texts upon the school • it is apparent from Table lA— 2 that social class and 
regional context effects are most consistent with the working hypothesis* 
Ketropolitanlzatlon effects were less so* Further, it is also apparent 
that the central city— social class interaction (significant for 16 of 25 
coefficients tested) is particularly important in terms of its effects upon 
the structure and functioning of schools* 

Beyond the general support for the working hypothesis summarized in 
Tables lA-1 and lA-2, it should also be observed that in the case of organi- 
zational Inputs, relationships were examined both before and after the possi- 
ble extraneous effect of organizational size was controlled for* So, also, 
when throughputs and outputs were analyzed, organizational size and the pro- 
fessional training of the teaching force were controlled for* In only a 
very few Instances, usually associated with the effects of metropolitan area, 
did controlling for these possible "intervening" variables Influence the re- 
sults reported above* 

Implications 

The problem to which this study has been directed is the issue of 
equality of educational opportunity within American society* In the preced- 
ing analysis, we have reported the results obtained when the effects of the 
environment upon the school as an open social organization were considered* 

In this final section of our report, we shall relate these findings to the 
focus of the study* Beyond this, however, we shall consider the implica- 
tion of these results for the nature of education in American society and 
suggest their relevance for future research efforts* Although longitudinal 
data will eventually be required to verify relationships we have postulated 
as existing between modernization and formal education in American society , 
the model which we advanced on an a^ p? ;lori basis has received sufficient 
support trom existing data to warrant turther, more detailed research* If 
environmental Influences upon the school are as anticipated in our earlier 
discussions and as suggested by our subsequent analyses, then a great deal 
of insight can be gained into the social dynamics of education in a modem 
industrial society through an extension of the knowledge gained in this re- 
port* Therefore, before turning to the specific implications of our findings 
for the issue of equality of educational opportunity, it may be useful to 
consider the more general implications of our results for the American edu- 
cational system* 

Ge neral * It will be remembered that in Chapter Eight regional differ- 
ences in education between the less modern and the more modern regions were 
predicted due to the difference in the emphasis placed upon values in the two 
regions* The results reported in Chapters Ten, Eleven, and Twelve, while 
only indirectly supportive of that difference, were generally consistent 
with expectations generated by educational differences noted in Chapter Five 
in the dominant values associated with the two regions* In fact, two of 
the seven "exceptions" to our expectations (percent of graduating seniors 
who go on to four-year colleges, and the percent of elementary schools with 
a centralized library) could, in retrospect, be construed as support, for 
such measures probably tap the more traditional (as opposed to modern) view 
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of education held to be dominant In the less modern region. Be that as It 
may, however, the overall results were consistent enou^ with our expectations 
to suggest the Importance of the Impact of social values on the school as a 
social organization. Such a relationship. If supported by further research, 
can confirm a reliance by the school upon Its environmental context beyond 
that usually attributed to economic or ecological factors. Said somewhat 
differently, the sociocultural environment exerts Influence upon the school 
beyond that usually ascribed to the wealth of the Immediate community. Its 
rural or urban location, the size of the school, and the like. Values re- 
garding the purpose of education seem to be related to the sociocultural 
orientation of the region and appear to affect the school's structure and 
functioning In such a way as to Influence Its student output. 

The Importance of such a macroscopic social context as region Is 
rarely considered by educators, reformers, or Interested laymen In more than 
a purely demographic fashion. Yet Its effect upon educational development 
could well be more Important than that of any other single system. Much 
like the case of agricultural and engineering specialists In underdeveloped 
nations who find their efforts to Introduce technological Innovations blocked 
by traditional attitudes and values regarding existing practices, many of 
the unsuccessful efforts of educational Innovators to bring about change In 
schools In the less modem regions of America can probably be attributed as 
much. If not more, to traditional values than to the "limited" financial, 
human, or material resources generally considered as primarily responsible 
for iinderdevelopment. 

There Is, of course, an Important underlying assunq)tlon regarding such 
regional differences which should be made explicit. This Is that both more 
and less modem regions may be considered as moving along a continuum of 
Increasing modernization In terms of both technology and values. Thus, the 
less modem region Is moving toward a value orientation similar to that now 
held In the more modem region. However, at the same time values In the 
more modem region are also becoming "more modem." If one accepts the 
validity of this assumption, then the dynamic quality of this sociocultural 
effect upon the school suggests that education, like other major social In- 
stitutions, will face a period of Increasing social conflict between the grow- 
ing needs of a modem society and the apparently more slowly changing values 
of traditional local environments. While neither our data, nor other exist- 
ing research will allow us to predict the exact nature of such conflict. It 
seems safe to assume the ultimate result will be a highly centralized system 
of public education In America which is heavily Insulated from local constraints 
and thus more sensitive to the needs of the larger society. This assumption, 
of course. Is not based upon any feeling for the Inevitability of such a 
change process, but rather upon its high probability given current conditions. 

On the basis of both historical and cross-cultural evidence previously noted 
In Chapter Two, as well as upon theoretical grounds,^ there is every reason 
to expect such a development to transpire. 
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T„ Chanter Six we noted differences In the nature of community 
In Chapter bix we noueu beine of importance in its ef- 

ty in metropolitan and t"L varlL students of 

feet upon the school. ”® f "°*®g tecomlig less important. In Chapter Seven, 
these differences held ^ as*a basis for determining the nature 

the increasing Importance of social class m a 

of social relationships was a^® , ,’jactiye effects of these two occurances 

insufficient attention to hot - ua«e already been reflected in the 

and to the extent to which these ^ y^ile metropolitan/non-metropolitan 
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become increasingly soe 

as a comimmlty ^ent wiix community cohesion. Such a change is 

a societal end rath _„jom4zatlon as we have previously discussed it, 

consistent with the nature of xochnlcallv its dependence upon the for- 

for as a society becomes more ’ |i„S "Llal class, as we 

mal educational system can be e*P«®‘®^ tL^o«uDational structure of the techni- 

cro2d“r!lt'is «asiSabie To Anticipate the growing importance of social class 
context as an environmental influence upon education. 

What is suggested by this \l tAtrettttfiy 

difficult for the public coming from 

transmit “/"f '"”®"*®^ j^s social class distinctions become more Im- 

lower social class backgrounds. M sociai^c^ environment for the 

portant in the environment, less s pp ..gj jhe feasibility of this 

institutional role of the schoo can evidence previously cited in Chapters 

suggestion Is indirectly ®“PP°f®J ftritArtiAss Schools in the 

^^®«Al“uvr^™ Z AtAli”AAbsequently Lggest In our discussion of implica- 
tions for the equality of educational lOwet OlAts 
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obviously a different matter. 

our findings also lend s“PP°-‘ “ 

schools are getting bigger and more specialized “ this 

ingly modem. Seen from the P®'®?®®"®’'® f “"^stent with the requirements of 








organizations for teachers and administrators, as well as for ‘‘'®* P”‘ 

vldes the type of socialization currently necessary for adult life. In effec , 
the school ^comes a microcosm of the larger society with its specialized skills 
and instrumental approach to life. Thus the school promotes, to “se Aron s 
term, "the scientific and technical rationalization of life required for 

modem Industrial society.^ 



A negative by-product of this development, however, appears tc be its 
effect upon students from lower social class contexts in central cities, ^y 
of the current problems of education for lower class children in 
may be attribut^le to the fact that lower class immigrants from the less modem 
sociocultural contexts of the United States (which typicrily 

and relatively particularistic organization-student relatlrashlps) are suddenly 
required to attend large schools (having more universallstic organization- 
student relationships). Our reasoning would lead us to expect ‘ 

dents from traditional environments, large centra city schools, ratter 
being functional for student socialization, are ^ 

is currently required in lower class areas of centra cities ®’^® 
schools" which are smaier and more particularistic than those which are yp 
cally found in such areas. Such schools could provide a tr^ltiOT fr^ the 
types of organization-student relationships generaiy functional in less modem 
mntexts to those which are functiona in the more modem contexts of contempo- 
rary America in which many lower class migrants live. 



If the above reasoning with respect to the organizational size of schools 
is correct, the results of our analysis have a second general implication for 
the school not frequently considered by professional educators in any systematic 
fashion. This implication has to do with an organizational basis for quali- 
tative differences in higher education within American society. While research 
in higher education upon college student performance has sho^ that students 
from rural ,3 lower class, A and less modern region of America^ do poorer in 
college than do students from metropolitan areas, the middle closes, and the 
more modem regions, the relationship has usually been explained in terms of 
differences in family background. In addition to family origin, however, our 
data suggest that more consideration should be given to the nature of the 
college socialization experience in secondary schools. It is entirely possible 
that public school socialization experiences in the less modem areas serve 
to reinforce rather than overcome the negative influence of a family background 
in the less modern context often found to be detrimental to educational 
achievement in modem American society. By this we mean that beyond the prob- 
lem of inadequate academic preparation, frequently associated with schools 
rural, lower class or less modern regions, there is the tendency of the 
school as an open system to adjust its socialization practices to orientations 
dominant in the local environment, thereby possibly inculcating attitudes 
and values inconsistent with the instrumental orientation needed for success 
in college and in later life in a modem society. The subsequent alienation 
of many of these students while in college, contributing to their withdrawal 
from college, suggests that formal schooling in less modern contexts is often 
inadequate to prepare students for the type of organization-student relation- 
ship found in most large public universities. On the basis of the theory and 
data presented in this report, such a conclusion seems reasonable and worth 
exploring further. 
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Specific Implications. Prior to discussing the specific implications 
of our analysis for the issue of educational equality in contemporary ^erica, 
it is desirable to explicate the relationship of school "effectiveness to 
equality of educational opportunity, for several of the implications to be 
discussed hinge directly upon this relationship. 

In Chapter One it was suggested that currently a prominent conception 
of equality of educational opportunity rests upon the assertion that to 
achieve equal educational opportunity, schools, regardless of their raw 
materials, must be equal in their outputs. Subsequently, in Chapter Two, 
organizational "effectiveness** was defined to be the extent to which the 
school as a social organization was successful in meeting the manpower 
requirements of the larger society * Clearly , under conditions of 
than optimum employment, educational "equality" and organizational "effec- 
tiveness" can be in conflict. And this conflict, is, in the final analysis, 
at the core of the problem of equality of educational opportunity in modem 
societies. In an abstract way, a society has rather particular manpower 
requirements for its educational system and technically it matters little 
how these manpower requirements are achieved. On the other hand, it mat- 
ters a great deal to many individual members of that society who are 
selected for different vocational positions. Thus, an age old problem 
is faced by those who seek to bring about greater equality of educational 
opportunity — the conflict between the needs of the individual and the re- 
quirements of the society to which he belongs . 

In this instance the conflict finds particular expression in the 
rationality of the educational system of modern societies. Assuming that 
each school strives for effectiveness in terms of the requirements of the 
larger society, its "objective" rationality (as discussed in Chapter Three) 
would encourage organizational efficiency relative to the allocation of 
resources used. This efficiency would logically dictate a differential 
expenditure of resources relative to the student population (e.g., greater 
resources to those who have the greatest potential for contributing to 
the society) in order to maximize effectiveness. Such differential ex- 
penditures of organizational energies may be perfectly justified from the 
standpoint of the organization and the larger society, but they seldom 
result in equality of educational opportunity. In fact, as we will sub- 
sequently point out, just the reverse effect generally occurs. Thus, 
the "objective rationality*' associated with modern bureaucratic organiza- 
tions can operate at cross purposes with efforts to insure equality of 
educational opportunity . 

There is, of courscj;, a second aspect to this somewhat paradoxical 
dilemma associated with rationality and the school. That is the manner 
in which the "subjective rationality" of American society, based upon values 
and beliefs previously discussed in Chapter Five, influences the bureau- 
cratic efficiency and effectiveness of the school. While such Influence 
may have negative consequences for the effectiveness of the school (as seen 
from the standpoint of meeting societal needs), it is also true that it can 
be positive in terms of equal educational opportunity as it Is currently 
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defined. The somewhat deterministic nature of organizational rationality 
in modem society, in other words, is inevitable only in so far as the organi- 
zation operates as a closed system. In our theoretical discussion, however, 
we have argued that schools as social systems are not closed. Therefore, 
while the nature of education’s role in modem American society suggests 
that schools will become increasingly oriented to societal requirements, 
rather than local constraints, it does not necessarily follow that there 
will be less equality of educational opportunity. 

If effectiveness of the school neither insures an increase in equality 
of educational opportunity, nor preclur’ s its development, what then is its 
effect? We would argue that the schoox^s effectiveness is related to equal- 
ity of educational opportunity to the extent that societal beliefs and 
values supportive of such equality are incorporated into the educational 
order. In other words, the objective rationality of the ‘school can only 
be directed to the achievement of greater equality of opportunity to the 
extent that environmental pressures and constraints require it to be so. 

It is for this reason that, as schools come under the greater Influence of 
the larger society as opposed to local environments (i.e., as the control 
of public education becomes more centralized), school effectiveness can be- 
come a relevant consideration for equality of educational opportunity. 

Seen from the macroscopic level, it is apparent that, if one adopts 
the most recent interpretation of the concept of equality of educational 
opportunity (equal school output) and views it in terms of the percent of 
a graduating high school class in a school who go on to a four— year college 
(a widely used measure in contemporary discourse), significant and consis- 
tent differences exist in regional and metropolitan environments relative 
to social class effects upon the schools. In every Instance, lower social 
class schools are sending fewer students on to four-year colleges than are 
higher social class schools (Table 12-13). Further, the magnitude of the 
difference between these two types of schools is greatest in the central 
city of the more modem region (20.7 percent). Two immediate implications 
are associated with this finding. First, if going on to a four-year college 
is important to the success of the society, and assuming a random distribu- 
tion of the potential to benefit from college, the results would lead one 
to suggest that schools serving a lower class clientele are not as effective 
as those serving a higher social class clientele. Further, inequality exists 
in educational opportunity for those who attend schools located in lower 
social class environments for they do not have equal access to college. 

The second immediate implication to be derived from these particular re- 
sults would be that, consistent with the total nature of the modernization 
process discussed in Chapter Two, the tendency toward differentiation charac- 
teristic of modem societies is accentuating differential opportunities for 
education between the social classes. 

The first implication is, of course, difficult to appraise further, 
given the limitations of the data available to us. However, using a broader 
definition of positive termination (one which takes into account both 
dropouts and other types of further education, thereby off-setting to some 
extent the economic and psychological advantages of dealing with the most 
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affluent student population), does not appreciably affect the mean percent- 
age difference between higher social class schools and lower social class 
schools (Table 12-16). Further, if the measures of throughput are considered 
for the elementary and junior high schools (which generally encompasses the 
compulsory ages of school attendance) , it is apparent that there is little 
indication that social class differences are appreciably ameliorated between 
the elementary and junior high years in reading retardation (Table 12—1) , 
mean I.Q. (Table 12-4), or age-grade retardation (Table 12-7). These find- 
ings suggest that the lower class school is doing little to reduce inequalities 
in educational opportunity for it is not reducing throughput differences over 
time. Also, if school effectiveness is defined in the absolute terms of 
meeting the needs of the larger society, the schools in lower social class 
areas are not as effective as the schools in the higher social class areas. 



Finally, an additional measure of support for the implication that 
lower social class schools are less effective is suggested by considering the 
variation in Inputs between schools in higher and lower social class en- 
vironments. In terms of the percent of teachers with a master’s degree 
(Table 11-1) , percent of elementary schools having a centralized library 
(Table 11-7), the emphasis upon typing instruction (Table 11-10), and the 
percent of junior high schools having a shop with power tools (Table 11-13) , 
the schools in higher social class environments in the vast majority of re- 
gional and metropolitan area contexts exceed their lower social class counter 
parts. Only in the input of male teachers does this pattern fail to develop 
(Table 11-4). These results would suggest that schools in lower class 
environments (where the pre-school disadvantages of pupils are the greatest) 
receive less environmental support for organizing to meet societal needs in 
ways which, it seems reasonable to surmize, could help them to be more ef- 
fective . 



In sum, the results with respect to organizational input and through- 
put lend a measure of support to the implication suggested by significant 
differences in output between schools in higher and lower social class con- 
texts that schools in lower social class contexts are less effective than 
are those in higher social class contexts. If, upon further investigation, 
these preliminary and tentative conclusions are proven to be correct, there 
exists a sound basis for arguing that for the lower classes inequality in 
educational opportunity is, indeed, attributable in some measure to the in- 
stitutional nature of American education. 

Reforms directed toward ameliorating this institutional characteristic 
may be evaluated in terms of their probability of success. Proposals focusing 
upon the individual, for example, directed toward compensatory education would 
probably have only limited success, for structural inadequacies in the educa- 
tional system itself would tend to counteract successes obtained at the in- 
dividual level. (By way of analogy, this type of reform may be likened to 
a very long foot race in which some runners are required to start appreciably 
behind their competition but are given some extra training. This may facili- 
tate overcoming the original disadvantage but the odds would probably be 
against it.) So, also, reforms, such as school decentralization, while having 
the potential to modify in some respects the impact of the schools' objective 
rationality, would probably do little to alleviate the "bias” within 
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the larger society which seems to insist upon a single definition of organi- 
zational effectiveness. Since education in modern society is closely tied 
to occupational success and is becoming increasingly identified with voca- 
tional preparation, decentralization of the control of lower class schop _^ 
tend to enhance the local constraints upon such schools as open social syste 
and can lead to a greater concern with maintenance and boundary and a lessor 
concern for adaptation and production. Very likely this would result in out- 
put even less prepared to perform in vocational roles than is currently the 
case. Thus, such reform by Itself could possibly lead to an effect opposite 
from that sou^t, as far as the equality of opportunity to compete in a 
modern society is concerned. 

Reforms focusing upon the social order in contrast to those focused 
uoon the individual or the educational system, would tend to have a greater 
iLact upon inequality of an institutional nature. Reform proposals advocat- 
ing a free market approach, for example, could offset the institut ona n- 
equality suggested by our results by bringing about a redistribution of 
lower class students to many middle class schools. t e ” ^ 

more choice theoretically would result in a more random distribution of 
students from different social backgrounds in the various schools, but only 
if parents had equal access to the type of information required for a rational 
choice and were not being discriminated against by selection procedures. 
Limiting the effectiveness of this reform, however, would be the partial 
nature of the educational re-structuring proposed— it does little directly 
to change the control or administration of the school itself. The organiza- 
tional rationality of the school would tend to dictate the development of 
criteria other than proximity of residence for the admission of students. 

Such criteria, consistent with the schools' institutional role, would very 
likely lead to an emphasis upon vocational specialization in the school not 
unlike the current tracking system of English education. A further limita- 
tion to the effectivness of this approach seems Inherent in the reaction 
of higher social class parents to the potential influx of lower social class 
students (the reverse phenomena of higher social class students voluntarily 
seeking education in predominantly lower social class schools is very un- 
likely) . Current controversy over "bussing" in metropolitan areas is in- 
dicative of the type of reactions which can be anticipated. 



The second implication mentioned relative to social class is that the 
tendency toward differentiation, characteristic of modern societies, may 
be accentuating differential opportunities for education between the social 
classes. This is much more difficult to support giv?.n the nature of the 
data available to us. This implication was suggested by the fact that the 
greatest difference in schools in higher and lower social class contexts in 
the percent of pupils attending a four-year college from high school was in the 
central city of the most modern region (20.7 percent. Table 12—12). Using 
a composite measure did not reduce this difference appreciably. Of further 
interest in this regard is the pattern evident in Table 12—16. Within 
each region, the difference between the mean percent of ipuplls going on to 
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anv further tyise of education in schools located in higher and lower social 
clLs contexts^is greatest in the central city, next greatest in the metro- 
politan ring and least in the non-metropolitan area. Following the °8 J 
of our earlier discussion on modernization, within each region differentia- 
tion is greatest in the most modem metropolitan area and least in the less 

modem area. 

Support for this implication from other results in this analysis is 
limited and inconclusive, however. Thus, in the case of throughputs, increases 
in school means for reading retardation appear to spread the difference 
between schools in differing social class contexts moving from the elemen- 
tary through the junior high school (Table 12-1). For example, in elemen- 
tary schools in the central city of the more modern region, the mean percent 
of retardation for schools in the lower class context was 33.8 percent. It in- 
creased at the level of the junior high school to 44.0 percent— an increase 
of 10.2 percent. In contrast, the metropolitan ring elementary schools n 
the lower social class context was 19.4 percent, which increased 5.8 percent 
to 25.2 percent at the junior high level. Other differences tended to follow 
the same pattern on this particular input variable. On the other 
changes in the throughput measures of the mean I.Q. of the school and changes 
in the percent of age-grade retardation revealed no such pattern. Other 
results reported in this study do not lend themselves to interpretation 
relative to this implication. It would seem, then, that while some evidence 
suggests the possibility that inequality in educational opportunity is ac- 
centuated in more modem areas, our data are insufficient to draw even ten- 
tative conclusions regarding social class differences in outputs other than 
post high school education. However, it must be observed that a conclusion 
of such differentiation is both theoretically feasible and realistically 
possible and should, therefore, be systematically explored in future research. 



Past research on equality of educational opportunity has not given a 
great deal of attention to the possible effects of regional environment 
(beyond that associated with racial differences among students) upon school 
output, and yet, as discussed in Chapter Five, evidence is available to sug- 
gest that the educational experience varies significantly in different 
regions of the country, irrespective of racial differences. So, also, re- 
sults of this analysis confirm the relationship between region and differences 
in education within American society. In addition, this educational differ- 
ence was shown to vary systematically with the modernity of the region. 

Our less modem region was found to contain, on the average, smaller, less 
specialized schools, less specialized inputs at the senior and junior high 
school levels, less effective throughputs at the senior high and elementary 
school levels, higher rates of school dropouts and lower proportions of 
high school graduates seeking further education of any type (except for four- 
year college). 
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One implication of these results is that pupils who attend schools in 
the less modem regions of the United States have less opportunity to compete 
in the larger society than do pupils in the more modem regions. Given the 
cultural orientation ascribed to modernization in Chapter ^o, such a 
ference in opportunity between regions does seem understandable. The "ra- 
tionalization" of scientific and technical aspects of social life, to use 
Aron’s term, requires more effective use of the formal educational system. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that on the societal level, such 
needs do not assure a greater equality of educational opportunity. To the 
extent the needs of modem technology can be fulfilled without such equality, 
and existing values and beliefs oppose its development, we would anticipate 
limited development in that direction at best . The rationalization of 
social life generally, and organizational life specifically, in the more 
modem region may well place pressures upon existing social systems to em- 
phasize achievement criteria in education which result in an increase in 
the number of socially disadvantaged youth who go on to further education 
beyond high school, but with little change in the proportion of such youth 
who go on to college. Thus, in the long mn absolute equality of educational 
opportunity in the more modern contexts may be enhanced only slightly compared 
to that in a less modem environment (see Table 12-16 which is suggestive 
of this development) . 

Reforms advocating changes focused directly on the individual 
pupil seem to offer little solution to this apparent inequity, for the pro- 
blem does not appear to rest so much with the individual as with the general 
sociocultural context in which the school is located. As noted earlier in 
this chapter, without incorporating the beliefs and values supportive of 
equality into the educational structure, it is unlikely that an Increased 
organizational rationality associated with the modernization process will 
lead to greater equality of educational opportunity. Giving the individual 
freer choice in the selection of schools or exposing him to a more intensive 
educational experience may help some disadvantaged children, but it leaves 
open to question its utility for the majority. 

On the other hand, reforms directed toward the social order and the 
educational system seem more promising, relative to this type of inequity, 
for to the extent the rationalization of the organization can be related to 
values and beliefs in the environment supportive of equality of opportunity, 
a significant reduction in "rational inequality" is likely to occur. Of 
course, such reform proposals as school bussing, free markets, or centrali- 
zation are useful mechanisms for increasing equality of opportunity to the 
extent that they are accepted by environmental Interests as a legitimate 
part of the school's institutional role. 
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of the individual, they argue for the maintenance of 

Zr^irLftTVIZTt^e organizational rationality of the school. 

The first alternative is problematic as a solution for several reasons, 
not the least of which is the continued migration of rural southern Negroes, 

^hfln for themselves. To change the local environment to a state of con 
gruency with the rationality of tha school system may , in ® 

beyond the ability of the city, state, or federal “"^®®he goclll 
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rlir^hriesistSce of the populace to such "bUtant manipulation." and the 
shea; m^nHu^e “ L^h an eSgLeerlng task which would stretch over several 

decades . 

The second alternative presents, of course, other problems. As pre- 
viouslv Mted, to incorporate beliefs and values legitimating equal OPP"" 
tunity’^wlthin the inner city school would mean, ® 

definition of organizational rationality in terms less adverse to lower 
social class parents and students, and more consistent with the 
rationality of the lower class environment. In doing , 

re-definition would not only be necessary for schools in lower social clas 

environments, but it would require a similar 

total educational institution. Further, within the ’ 

traditional forces would very likely perceive of such a change as either a 
dilution of educational "quality" or of educational efficiency. 

Externally, the demands of the technological system of J»e larger so- 
cletv can put limitations on the extent to which such a change in the out- 
put quallt? of the schools could be tolerated, given the society ® 
and projected manpower requirements. Similarly, the scarcity 
revenues for education can limit the Introduction of ®PP®'®f 
cies" which, although not affecting the aggregate quality of school 0“‘P“‘. 
would nevertheless be allocating expensive resources to ”®‘ 

lals. So, also, many parents from more advantaged groups w®" 
measure perceive such changes as a threat to the success of chil- 

dren for there is little precedent within American society for the tjn?e of 
p«g;esnvrt2a;Ln which^ould most likely be required to finance the 
levll of educational Inputs in lower class schools necessary to fcansfora 
raw materials from lower class environments into outputs comparable to thos 
wMch currently come only from schools in middle class environments. 
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Conclusions 



If our interpretations of the theory and data presented in this re- 
port are accurate, what we are seeing today in the schools of our central 
cities are the manifestations of a conflict between the requirements of a 
modem society for appropriately trained manpower and the 
individuals for greater social justice through the equalization of ed c 
tional opportunity. These two forces are in conflict because they are 
based upon competing priorities. To be effective in meeting the require- 
ments of the larger society, education, .as a social institution. J 

be concerned with individuals, but merely with numbers. If at a particular 
point in time the manpower requirements are relatively stable, and if so- 
cietal constraints exist in terms of the amount of energy which can im 
ported from the environment by the school in order to produce the require 
Ltput. then it appears that education as a social institution concentrates 
its available energies on those raw materials which can be transfomed 
into the desired output most efficiently (i.e.. with the minimum alloca- 
tion of energy). Our data suggest that these raw materials (pupils) are 
those which come from middle class homes in metropolitan areas. 



Given the forces currently acting upon the public school in American 
society, it seems apparent that efforts to attain equality of educational 
opportunity in the schools can be achieved only to the extent that educa- 
tional inputs, outputs, and functions are determined by policies and prac- 
tices which perceive this end as a significant part of the school s in- 
stitutional role. Whether this is best achieved by 1) re-defining the 
overall output requirements imposed upon American public education by the 
larger society (primarily the technological system), and/or 2) increasing 
the overall energy available to the public schools in the form of addlt on- 
al inputs, and/or 3) improving the process of transforming inputs into 
outputs, remains to be determined. 

As we have suggested in Chapter One. e oich of these approaches cur- 
rently has its advocates. Unfortunately, on the basis of past research 
or the limited theory and data represented in this report, we have been un- 
able to consider in sufficient detail the efficacy of each of these alter- 
natives or of some combination thereof. However, it is apparent from our 
analysis that the openness of the American public school as a social system 
within a highly modern (and rapidly modernizing) society currently places 
Important constraints upon the type of reforms which can be successfully 
introduced. If these constraints are to be overcome, they must be far 
better understood than is currently the case. It is our judgment that 
the theoretical framework and research methods introduced in this report 
have particular relevance to the further understanding of these constraints 
and that if extended they can permit additional exploration. Given the 
seriousness of the contemporary crises in education in urban America, we 
urge that further inquiry along these lines be undertaken. 
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Appendix A. 



The Effects of Nonresponse on the School Context Study 
Results* 



A rather common methodological problem encountered In nationwide 
surveys of important educacional matters has been that of nonresponse 
to survey questionnaires. Particularly noticeable has been a reluc- 
tance on the part of many school officials to cooperate with Federal 
agencies in studies of possible inequality in the availability of edu- 
cational services to various racial and ethnic groups. Typical of this 
was the resistance experienced by the 1965 survey of educational oppor- 
tunity conducted by the U. S. Office of Education. Approximately 30 
percent of the 6,000 schools selected by probability sampling for in- 
clusion in that survey failed to respond to the survey questionnaires 
or indicated in other ways an unwillingness to participate. 

The School Context Study presented in Chapters Nine through Twelve 
of this report, coming only three months after the USOE study and deal- 
ing with many of the same "sensitive" issues, was similarly constrained. 
Approximately 27 percent of the nationwide sample of 10,690 schools se- 
lected for study failed to return the School Questionnaire presented in 
Appendix B. An analysis of the geographical distribution of these non- 
responding schools reveals variation by both region and residence. As 
reported in Table A-1 the greatest nonresponse by region (35.7 percent) 
occurred in the South, followed by the North Central (27.3 percent), 
the West (22.7 percent) and the Northeast (20.9 percent). Within all 
four of these Census regions nonresponse was greater within the 51 
largest cities than in smaller communities (Table A-1) . 

Traditional Views of Nonresponse 

A review of the literature on survey research and sampling tech- 
niques reveals a rather general concensus regarding the biasing 
of nonresponse such as that noted in the School Context Study. While 
a small proportion of nonrespondents in a sample survey (generally 5 to 
10 percent) is viewed as tolerable, a percentage much larger than this 
is generally perceived as automatically requiring the assumption of non- 
randomness for the remaining (i.e., responding) portion of the desired 
sample.^ 

There is a body of empirical evidence often offered in support 
of this conclusion. For example, Hilgard and Payne, in analyzing data 
from a national sample of households, found that for selected charac- 
teristics those households where interviewers had difficulty in find- 
ing prospective respondents at home differed significantly from those 
households where prospective respondents were found at home on the 
first call. These differences ranged through such characteristics as 
residence (rural versus urban) , location of employment (in versus out 
of the home), the age of children present in the family, the size of 



* We are greatly indebted to Richard W. Kurth for his assistance in 
the design and execution of the analyses presented in this appendix. 
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Tabl6 A“l. P6rc6ntage Distribution of Rosponding and Nonresponding 
Schools y by Community Size and Census Region* 



Community Size and 
Region 



51 Largest Cities 



Northeast 

West 

North Central 
South 



Other Communities 



Northeast 

West 

North Central 
South 



Region Totals 



Northeast 

West 

North Central 
South 



Grand Total 




Percent of Schools 



Responding Non-Responding 



Number of 
Schools 



74.6% 

75.4 

64.2 

58.8 



80.2 

77.8 

75.8 
65.6 



79.1 

77.3 
72.7 

64.3 



72.7 
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25.4% 

24.6 

35.8 

41.2 



19.8 

22.2 

24.2 

34.4 



20.9 

22.7 
27.3 

35.7 



27.3 



549 

374 

761 

620 



2196 

1412 

2114 

2664 
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the household, and the age and marital status of the respondent. 
Yates has described an occurance In the 1946 Family Census of the 
United Kingdom where a 17 percent nonresponse rate was sufficient to 
produce serious overreporting of birthrates.^ 



In an unpublished study, Lutterman and Pavalko rer'^rt marked dif- 
ferences In the sample characteristics of first "wave" respondents, 
succeeding wave respondents, and nonrespondents to a mailed question- 
naire.^ On the basis of data available from an earlier study they 
found that the willingness of parents to return the questionnaire was 
positively related to their child’s measured Intelligence, high school 
rank, educational and occupational plans, and educational and occupa- 
tional attainment. Similar Instances of differences between the char- 
acteristics of respondents and nonrespondents have been noted by other 
Investigators . ® 



Such consistently reported evidence that nonrespondents differ 
from respondents would seem to support the argument that high non- 
response rates, particularly those thought to vary with Important 
demographic characteristics of the target Individuals; are prime facie 
evidence of "bias" In survey results. However, such a generalization 
may be unwarranted, for although nonresponse undoubtedly produces some 
biased results In all sample surveys. It does not necessarily follow 
that all results of such survevs are so biased. One must not overlook 
the fact that In any single survey many descriptive and analytic sta- 
tistics are computed, only some of which may be affected by nonresponse 
In addition, many statistics are computed within subgroups of the data, 
rather than for the total sample. Thus comparisons which are biased on 
some variables may not be biased on others, and further comparisons 
which are biased for the total sample may not be biased for particular 
subgroups within that sample. 

Unfortunately, there Is little documentation of efforts to ascer- 
tain the extent to which respondents and nonrespondents who differ In 
certain characteristics can simultaneously be alike In others. Gen- 
erally, this Is because the essential data on which to compare respon- 
dents and nonrespondents Is not available for the nonresponding group. 
But It also results from the fact that most Investigators Interested 
In the question of sampling bias have focused up testing a hypothesis 
of difference between the responding and nonresponding groups to the 
exclusion of one exploring their similarities. 



Such possible similarities as those suggested above would seem to 
make untenable any unqualified assertion of bias In sample surveys due 
to "excessive" nonresponse rates, for when one considers the almost un- 
limited universe of statistical comparisons possible within most survey 
data. It Is highly Improbable that differences between respondents and 
nonrespondents can bias all possible comparisons. Rather than being 
doomed to an acknowledgement of bias, the Investigator faced with a 
large nonresponse rate would seem to have available the possibility 
of demons itra ting that In spite of this "excessive" nonresponse the 
results of the survey would not be "significantly altered" If data 
from, the nonrespondents had also been available for Inclusion In the 
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analysis. It is this approach which was followed by the USOE in its 
1965 survey.^ 

In the sections which follow it is demonstrated that the test of 
the working hypothesis presented in Chapters Ten through Twelve of this 
report is unlikely to be biased very greatly by the 27 percent nonre- 
sponse rate. Although data beyond those presented in Table A-1 are 
not available to compare the characteristics of responding and nonre- 
sponding schools (the unit of analysis used in those chapters), a 
detailed comparison is possible with respect to the characteristics 
of a sample of pupils in the responding and nonresponding schools . 

This could be done because the U. S. Bureau of the Census which con- 
ducted the data collection for the School Context Study had available 
from its October 1965 Current Population Survey data on the demographic 
characteristics of a sample of pupils between the ages of 6 and 13 
years in both responding and nonresponding schools.^® Although a 
demonstration of the fact that these two subsamples of pupils do not 
vary greatly would constitute indirect evidence as to a lack of bias, 
such a result does not necessarily demonstrate that their schools do 
not so vary. Therefore, we have also utilized the results of our 
analysis of pupils to compute weights and to then estimate the effects 
of nonresponse in our description of schools.^ 

Research Design 

There are 18,373 pupils ranging in age from 6 to 13 years in the 
October 1965 CPS sample of the U. S. Bureau of the Census who attended 
a school to which a School Questionnaire was mailed. Of these, 12,395 
were in attendance (or had most recently attended) a schocl which re- 
sponded to the School Questionnaire and 5,987 were identified with schools 
which did not respond to this questionnaire. 

From among the many variables available for a comparison of these 
two subsamples of pupils, eleven were chosen as being most highly rele- 
vant to the type of variables important to the School Context Study. 

These were: 1) occupation of head of household, 2) family income, 3) 

pupil race, 4) pupil sex, 5) pupil age, 6) region, 7) residence, 8) 
pupil grade placement, 9) type of school attended, 10) pupil educa- 
tional aspiration, and 11) pupil liking of school. 

Considering the available data, either of two approaches could 
have provided a statistical basis for comparing pupils in responding 
and nonresponding schools. One obvious approach would be to compare 
the mean, or some similar summarizing measure, of the pupils in the 
two types of schools. However, this particular approach might fail 
to provide information about within category variation on each vari- 
able. Not only would it result in a less discerning picture of pupils 
in the two types of schools, but it would fail to provide sufficient 
data for determining if the effects of nonresponse were selective. 

A second alternative which does supply the needed information, 
and one that was used, is to compare pupils in the two types of schools 
category by category on each variable, both in the aggregate and within 
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categories of selected context variables • Each category is thus 
allowed to represent a particular sample characteristic. The logic 
of this approach is analagous to that employed with "dummy variables" 

in Chapters Ten, Eleven, and Twelve. To test whether the pupils in j 

the responding and nonresponding schools differ with respect to a 

particular characteristic of a particular variable, a test of the i 

difference between the proportion of pupils in each of the two groups 
exhibiting that characteristic is performed. 

In addition to making such comparisons on the basis of the total j 

sample of pupils between the ages of 6 and 13, comparisons were also 

made within each of the four Census regions (Northeast, North Central, j 

West, and South), within each of the three Census SMSA categories 

(Central City, Ring, and Nonmetropolitan), and within the twelve cate- | 

gorles formed by the simultaneous cross— classification of these two \ 

context variables. In this way the examination of nonresponse can be 
carried out within subgroups of schools similar to those utilized by 
the School Context Study. 

I 

In judging the hypothesis of no difference between pupils in the 
two types of schools a two-tailed test was used. Any difference be- 
tween the two groups, either in the aggregate or within subgroups 
formed by cross-classification on other variables, significant at the 

.05 level will be considered as indicative of nonrandomness within j 

that portion of the sample. 

j 

Results I 

Characteristics of Pupils in Responding and Nonresponding Schools . 

The first set of evidence relevant to an examination of the effects of 

nonresponse on the interpretations of the School Context Study is pre- | 

sented in Table A-2. There the result of a comparison of the proportion 

of the subsamples of pupils in the responding and nonresponding schools 

represented by each category of the eleven variables introduced earlier 

are given, both in the aggregate, by residence, by region, and by region j 

and residence simultaneously. | 

j 

In the aggregate there are significant differences between the two 
groups of pupils on at least one category of seven of the eleven vari- | 

ables (Column a). Particularly noticeable are differences within three 
of the four region categories, two of three residence categories, three 
of three race categories, three of five occupation categories, two of 
two Income categories, two of two type of school categories, and four 
of five parental aspiration categories. When controls are introduced 
for region and for residence singly these differences persist in at j 

least one category of each variable. What is particularly noteworthy, j 

however, is that they do not persist within all categories of each 
variable. 

i 

Although providing useful information about the School Context 
Study sample, comparisons in the aggregate or separately by region or 
residence, are not as relevant to the issue at hand as are comparisons 
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under simultaneous controls tor both region and residence, for this is 
how the data were analyzed in Chapters Ten through Twelve of this re- 
port. These results are also available in Table A-2, and there it can 
be seen that many of the significant differences which were apparent 
in the aggregate and by region and residence alone do not persist when 
region and residence are introduced simultaneously. Particularly note- 
worthy are differences with respect to the proportion of pupils in the 
two subsamples who are Negro. Although Negroes are under-represented 
in the aggregate, in all three residence areas, and in three of the 
four regions. When simultaneous controls are applied, this under- 
representation persists only in the central city and ring of the North- 
each the central city of the North Central, and in the non-metropoli- 
ofthe SoutL Therefore, it is in these 
Where selective nonresponse is most likely to have had a t>iasing 
upon the racial estimates available from the School Context Study data. 
In a similar fashion, although in the aggregate, by region and by resi- 
dence, public schools are under-represented in the School Context Study 
data, this nonrandomness seems primarily confined to the central city 
and ring areas of the regions of North Central and South. 

The results with respect to race and type of school attended are 
interesting but since these variables were not used in Chapters Ten 
through Twelve of this report they are not as crucial as is the occupa- 
tion of the head of household, for it will be remembered that along 
with region and residence this social class variable constituted the 
third socio-cultural context variable of the School Context Study. 

The results of our nonresponse analysis are not nearly as dis- 
couraging with respect to occupation as one might initially expect 
from the representation noted above for race and type of school. Al- 
though the proportion of pupils from white-collar homes in the respon 
ing and nonresponding schools differs significantly in the aggregate 
(column a) , within residence areas this difference exists 
non-metropolitan areas (column d) , and within regions only in the North 
Central area (column g) . When region and residence are controlle 
simultaneously the over-representation of pupils from white-collar 
families is found only in the ring of the West and North Central re- 
gions (columns m & p) and in the non-metropolitan areas of the South 
(column t) . Such over-representation in only three of the twelve 
region-residence categories would seem to suggest that the ®^^®cts 
on the distribution of occupation due to nonresponse noted in the 
aggregate are not likely to be as pervasive as might have been sus- 
pected originally. Similar conclusions can be drawn with respect to 
each of the other variables for which significant differences were 
found in the aggregate and are reported in column a of Table A-Z. 

Estimated Differences between Obtained and Target Sch£(^ Sample ^. 
Because the data on school structure, input, throughput, and output 
required to compare responding and nonresponding schools are unavail- 
able for the nonresponding schools, it is not possible to make a direct 
analysis of the effects of nonresponse on the results presented in 
Chapters Ten, Eleven and Twelve of this report. However, g ven e 
results presented above (Table A-2) and the data upon which these 
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results are based, it is possible to make some estimates of the effects 
of nonresponse on the description of the School Context Study schools 
presented in Chapter Nine. 

Table A-3 presents estimates of the percentage of American schools 
in each of four region and three residence categories before and after 
the application of corrections based upon the date underlying Table A-2. 
There it can be noted that corrections for nonresponse have very little 
effect upon the region or residence distributions of schools which can 
be estimated from the School Context Study data. 




r 



In addition to these gross estimates of the proportion of schools 
located in each region and residence category, additional estimates 
were made for the proportion of schools in each residence and region 
category which are 1) under private control, 2) racially integrated 
( 1-99 percent Negro), and 3) high in social class (25 to 100 percent 
white-col] ar families), variables introduced and discussed in Chapter 
Nine. Each of these results is presented in Table A-4. There it can 
be noted that although a correction for nonresponse makes little dif- 
ference in the case of the percent of schools estimated to be under 
private control, it makes some difference in the estimates of those 
which are integrated or of high social class. However, it is important 
to note that although the absolute value of the uncorrected and cor- 
rected percentages do vary by as much as 17 percentage points, in 
comparing regions or residence areas the relative values hold without 
exception . When a comparison is made involving a simultaneous control 
for region and residence a similar consistency is observed (Table A— 5) . 



Summary and Implications 

This appendix has considered the possible effects of nonresponse 
to the School Questionnaire of the School Context Study on the inter- 
pretations made in Chapters Nine through Twelve of this report. After 
introducing the general problem and considering some traditional views 
of the effects of nonresponse, the argument was made that the existence 
of "excessive" nonresponse can not be taken as prima facie evidence of 
bias in all statistical tests made within such truncated data. 

To demonstrate this within the School Context Study data a com- 
parison was made of the sample of pupils in the schools which responded 
to the School Questionn aire with one from the schools which did not . 
Although significant differences in the aggregate between the two 
groups were observed on seven of eleven variables, these differences 
seldom persisted when controls for region, residence, and region by 
residence were introduced. However, particularly noteworthy were some 
controlled differences with respect to the type of school attended by 
the pupil, his race, and the occupation of the head of the household 
in which he lived. 

In order to explore the possible effects of such statistically 
significant "bias" upon the results presented in this report, esti- 
mates of the percentage of American schools which are in the four 










Table A- 3. Percentage Distribution of American Schools (as Estimated 
from School Context Study Sample) Before and After 
Correction for Nonresponse, by Region and by Residence. 



Percent of Schools 
(N = 7771) 

•ft 

Uncorrected Corrected 



Region 







Northeast 


28% 


26% 


West 


18 


17 


North Central 


28 


28 


South 


26 


29 


Residence 


Central City 


30% 


30% 


Ring 


40 


38 


Non-metropolitan 


30 


32 



*Corrected using weights derived from the analysis underlying Table A-2. 
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Table A-4. 



Percent of Private, Integrated, and High Social Class 
American Schools (as Estimated from the School Context 
Study Sample) Before and After Correction for Non- 
response, by Region and by Residence. 




Region 

N W NC S 



Residence 



CC R NM 



Private Schools 



Uncorrected 


25% 


12% 


Corrected 


25 


12 


Inteerated Schools 


Uncorrected 


64 


63 


* 

Corrected 


52 


49 


Hieh Social Class Schools 


Uncorrected 


72 


73 


it 

Corrected 


64 


65 



23% 


11% 


26% 


19% 


9% 


20 


9 


24 


18 


8 


43 


60 


68 


49 


44 


35 


43 


58 


38 


36 


62 


58 


65 


77 


50 


53 


47 


55 


68 


41 



^Corrected using weights derived from the analysis underlying Table A-2 
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Table A-5. Percent of Private, Integrated, and High Social Class American Schools (as Estimated from 
the School Context Study Sample) Before and After Correction for Nonresponse, by Region 
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region and three residence categories were made* both before and after 
the introduction of corrections for nonresponse. Such corrections 
seemed to have very little effect. In addition* the percentage of 
schools classified as 1) private* 2) integrated* and 3) of high social 
class within each of the region and residence categories were made* 
both before and after corrections for nonresponse. Here some changes 
in absolute frequencies due to the correction factor were noted, but 
they failed to disturb the basic relationship between each of these 
three variables and the independent variables of region and residence. 



Based upon the reasoning and analyses presented in this appendix 
it would seem unnecessary to disparage the results presented in Chap- 
ters Nine through Twelve of this report on the grounds of bias due 
to nonresponse. Although nonresponse to the School Questionnaire was 
clearly not random (exhibiting* for example* an under-representation 
of public schools and those which were high in percent Negro and per 
cent blue collar)* such under-representation does not appear to have 
affected the validity of the relationships, reported between the socio- 
cultural contexts of schools and their structure and functioning. 

However* due to selective nonresponse* the sample of responding 
schools does under-represent those low social class schools in 
metropolitan areas of the South which in Chapter Nine have been iden- 
tified as being in sociocultural contexts lowest in degree of modern- 
ization* thus truncating this end of the modernization variable. We 
suspect that had the full distribution of schools been available to 
us for analysis more* rather than fewer* of the relationships reported 
in Chapters Ten through Twelve would have been judged to be statis- 
tically significant. Thus* if nonresponse has distorted our statis- 
tical inferences* it has most likely done so in a conservative manner. 
Rather than introducing "bias” (in the traditional sense of this term) 
such distortion as noted above appears to have introduced a lack o 
sensitivity. The effects of the sociocultural context on the structure 
and functioning of schools are very likely to be stronger than that 
which we have been able to conclude from the analyses presented in 
Chapters Ten* Eleven* and Twelve of this report. 
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11. Since we are dealing with a representative sample of pupils from 
schools which failed to respond, we would expect the contextual var- 
iation among these schools to be directly reflected in the relative 
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occurrence of specific characteristics across the sample of schools. 

[To illustrate this point we might momentarily employ a hypothetical 
situation using one of the variables in the SCS study. Suppose, for 
example, more nonrespondent schools from central cities were under 
private than public control, we would then expect to find a greater 
proportion of pupils in our sample from schools of the former type 
than the latter. Inverting the logic of this example, as is neces- 
sitated by the nature of our data and extrapolating from pupils to 
schools, the occurrence of a larger proportion of pupils from private 
schools should indicate a similar distribution of this type of organi- 
zational context among nonresponding schools. Later in this appendix, 
we extend this concept of relative comparability to arrive at the 
"corrected” values reported in Tables A-3, A-4 and A-5. There we use 
the proportions associated with the prevalence of selected pupil char- 
acteristics to distribute nonresponding schools into appropriate con- 
textual categories. Unquestionably, the assumption of a numerical 
comparability in the distribution of characteristics for the two 
groups is a very weak link in our methodology. However, the ten- 
ability of the procedure is bolstered considerably by the rather 
larger number of pupils in the sample] . 



12. Due to coding differences it was not possible to identify within 
the available data the nine Census divisions which were collapsed 
into five regions by the School Context Study# Therefore g the re 
gional categorization of that study and of this analysis are not 
identical. However, the definition of Northeast and West are iden- 
tical between the two approaches and those of the other regions vary 

only slightly. 
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Appendix B. The School Questionnaire 



The data reported and analyzed in Chapters Nine through Twelve of 
this report were collected by means of the School Questionnaire pre- 
sented below. This questionnaire was mailed by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census to a national sample of approximately 10 » 500 public and private 
schools in January 1966 as a minor part of the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity survey being directed by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
questions were asked in order to describe the characteristics of schools 
being attended (or last attended in the case of nonenrollees) by the 
approximately 28,000 persons age six to nineteen in the October 1965 
sample of households selected by the Census Bureau for its Current 
Population Survey (CPS) . 

Built into the design of the School Questionnaire was the expecta- 
tion that the school principals to whom the questionnaire was being 
sent would vary in their willingness and ability to supply exact an- 
swers to many sensitive questions (e.g., the percent of their pupils 
who are Negro, since state law in many areas prohibits the identifica- 
tion of school pupils by race). Therefore, in order to obtain data 
from as many schools as possible on such sensitive questions the prin- 
cipals were encouraged to make estimates and to indicate the degree of 
accuracy associated with their estimates. The objective in having the 
principals indicate the accuracy of these estimates was two-fold. In 
cases where the principal simply did not have accurate information he 
could give his best estimate and be assured that the Bureau of the 
Census understood the nature of his reply. In cases where he could 
provide very accurate estimates but preferred to remain vague, he could 
round off his replies and report them as "rough estimates." 

By means of a specially designed analysis of the data from the 
School Questionnaire it was apparent that the accuracy of the prin- 
cipals' replies varied both by question and by principal. In general 
the principals indicated that their replies to questions which we con- 
sidered to be both objective and nonsensltlve (e.g., number of full 
time teachers) were reported by the principals to be "very accurate." 
However, their answers to questions which we considered to be objec- 
tive but sensitive (e.g., the percent of their pupils who are Negro) 
were often reported as being "rough estimates" when the precision with 
which the answer was given (e.g., "7" percent as opposed to "5" or "10" 
percent) suggested that the answer was more accurate than the principal 
was prepared to acknowledge. Thus it appeared that the "safety valve" 
feature of asking for the accuracy of the response was working as we 
had hoped. 

As a result of an elaborate analysis of the relationship between 
answers reported to be of different degrees of accuracy, we concluded 
that for the variables reported in Chapters Nine through Twelve of this 
report our conclusions regarding the working hypothesis of this research 
was unaffected by the accuracy which the principal attached to his 
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report. Therefore, in order to build up our sample size to a level 
permitting simultaneous cross-classification on the three socio- 
cultural context variables we pooled all reports regardless of their 
accuracy codes. 



Further justification for this procedure can be seen in Appendix 
D. There we report that in the aggregate, and by region and residence 
area, the principals' estimates of the percent of all pupils in their 
schools who are Negro (Item 5i) and the percent of all pupils whose 
father is a white-collar worker (Item 5p) are each closely associated 
with estimates available from the October 1965 CPS enumeration data 
for a sample of the pupils in each school. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20239 



BUOOET aUAEAU N®‘ V*?2Ji 
approval MPIRE» SEPTEMBER SO, !••• 



Dear Principal: 
of young people. 

We recoffnize that it may be difficult to provide exact answers to all of the questions, for sucn 

U ;.“nS. a ap“ci.Ti^i"nr t. 

acquire the information. 

We are required by law to hold the information you provide absolutely confidential. {*® 

published^nly in the form of statistical summaries. No pupil, school, or schoo y 
identifiable from any reports issued as a result of this survey. 

Since this study is based on a sample of the total population, it is important 

please mark theLcond form "‘Duplicate” and return it with the other completed forms. Your 
cooperation in this survey will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. Ross Eckler 
Di rector 

Bureau of the Census 



Enclosures 
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1. Which of tho following grodot doot your tehool ineludo?| 5. How mony PUPILS oro eurrontly onrollod 

in your tehool? 



(Circle EACH grade you have.) 
K123456789 10 11 12 



2. It thit o public or privoto tehool? 

1 □ Public 2 □ Private 



3. If private, is the school — 

1 Q3 Romon Catholic? 

2 Othor donominotion? 

3 □ Othor privoto? 



Please answer each of the following questions either from 
your records or from your general knowledge. Please enter 
“0” if the answer is none. (It is not necessary to make a 
special survey for this study.) Indicate the accuracy of 
your answer by circling one of the following: 



A - VERY ACCURATE 
B - REASONABLY ACCURATE 
C - ROUGH ESTIMATE 



4. How many FULL-TIME TEACHERS oro eurrontly 
ottignod wholly to your tehool? 



ABC 



Of thit numbor of TEACHERS what porcont - 
o. oro molo? ^ 



b. oro tooching full time for tho firtt 
timo thit yoor? 



c. oro tooching full timo in your 
tehool for tho firtt timo thit yoor? 



ABC 

ABC 

ABC 



d. hovo boon tooching full timo 
for moro than 10 yoort? 



o. hold at loott o mottor't dogreo? 
f. oro Nogro? 



g. oro Moxicon - Amoricon or 
Puorto Rican? 



h. oro intorottod in trying out 
now tooching idoot? 



ABC 



Of thit numbor of PUPILS what porcont - 
o. oro molo? — 

b. hovo iQ't grootor thot 120? _ 

c. hovo IQ't lott than 90? 



^ A B C 



/» 

% A B C 
% A B C 



d. oro in o collogo 
proporotory program? 



o. oro ono or moro grodot bohind othor 
portont in thoir ogo group? 



f. oro ono or moro yoort bohind thoir 
grado lovol in reading ochiovomont? 



ABC 

ABC 

ABC 



g. wont to temo other tehool lott 
year? (DO NOT include pupHe who 
entered the lowest grade of your school 
in September.) 



h. oro unceeporoti\ 
thoir toochort? 



with 



,% A B C 
% A B C 



Please estimate the percent of pupils in the following 
groups on the basis of your present knowledge. 



What poicont • 
i. oro Negro? 



% A B C 



j. are Mexican - American or 
Puerto Rican? 



k. are Pretottont? 

l. are Catholic? 

m. oro Jewish? 



.% A B C 
.% A B C 
.% A B C 
.% A B C 



ABC 

ABC 

ABC 



n. have a father (or guardian) who it 
a collogo graduate? 



A B 



0 . have a father (or guardian) who did 
net finish high school? 



ABC 



ABC 

ABC! 



p. have o father (or guardian) who it 
o white cellar worker (prefottienol, 
managerial, clerical, or solos 
vforkor, etc.) 



ABC 



i. voluntarily help students with 
thoir school preblomt during 
thoir own free timo? 



ABC 



q. have o father (or guardian) who it a 
factory worker, mechanic, farm workdr, 
etc. -that i^net a white cellar worker? 



ABC 
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6 « Wo* your *ehool in oporotlon in 1960? 

1 I I Ye 8 (Oo to queatton 7) 

X □ No fSkip to question 11) 



7. During th# 1960-61 school yoor 

what porcont of th# PUPILS ott#nding 
your school w#r# N#gro? 



ABC 



8 . During th# 1960-61 school y##r whot 
porcont of th# TEACHERS ossignod to 
your school wor# N#gro?^^_^^_^_ 



ABC 



9. During th# 1960-61 school y#or whot 
porcont of th# PUPILS ottonding your 
school wor# Moxicon-Amoricon or 
Puorte Eicon? 



117. In full-tim# oquivolonts, how mony t#oeh#r# do you 
hov# in your school who tooch romodiol rooding 
clossos? 

1 None 

2 □ One, less than full time 

3 One, full time 

4 □ One, full time and one part time 

5 □ Two 

6 Three 

7 Four or more 



ABC 



1 10. During th# 1960-61 jieJlfSi y*®'. , 

psrcont of th# TEACHERS ossignod to 
your 'School wor# Moxicon-Amoricon or 
Puerto Eicon? 



18. During the 1964-65 school yoor, did your school 
hov# o 12 th grode? 

1 □ Yes (Answer question 19) 

X No (Skip to question 21) 



ABC 



19. How mony students groduotod from th# 12th grod# 



11 . Currently whot is th# ovorog# IQ of 
pupils in your school? 



ABC 



1 12. Hew would you rot# th# current condition of your 
physicol plont? (Check one) 

^ I I Needs major renovations 

2 I I Needs minor renovations 

3 02] In good condition 



13. o. Dees your school now hov# o room sot osid# os o 
controlixod school librory? 



1 IZlYes 



2C]No 



b. If yes, how mony cotologued volumes 
ore there in this librory? 



volumes 



14. Dees your school hov# o shop with power tools? 

1 □ Yes 2 □ No 



15. Dees your school hov# o room used only for 
typing instruction? 



1 IZlYes 

2 I I No 

3 □ We offer no course in typing 



16. How ore textbooks provided for your students? 

(Check the response which beat describes your program.) 



1 □ All textbooks are free 

2 □ Rental plan with no waivers of rental fees 



3 □ Rental plan with fees waived or reduced for 
certain students 



4 □ All students buy their own books 

5 □ Certain students receive books free, 

but all others buy their books 



\ ABC 


1 Of this numbsr of graduotos whot p'J^cont — 




4 0. ore new onrollod in o 

1 four-yoor collogo? 


% A B C 


1 b. or# new onrollod in o 

1 twe-y#or collogo? 


% A D C 


1 c. wont on to som# post-high-school 

1 oducotien or troining other then 

J cellogo, such os boouty school, 

1 tochnicol-vocotionol school, or 

1 business school? 


j 

% A B C 


I 2 O. 0. Whot percent of th# BOYS who 
1 snlsrsd your 10 th grodo in tho fall 

9 I of 1962 ''dropped out” before the 

1 groduotien of their doss in 1965? 


% A B C 


1 Not in operation in 1962 4 []]] 

1 No boys in this school 5 I 1 




b. Whot percent of th# GIRLS who 
1 entered your 10 th grod# in th# foil 

1 of 1962 ''dropped out” before th# 

1 groduotien of their doss in 1965? 


_ % A B C 


1 Not in operation in 1962 4 I~] 

1 No girls in this school 5 []]2] 




1 21. Informotien obout the person completing thi 


s form: 








1 c. In whot yeor were you first ossignod 

1 to this school? 


19 


B 1 





1 



FORM CPS-984 (10-14-e9> 
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Appendix C. Detailed Descriptive Tables 



Presented below are detailed descriptive tables in which the 
major variables considered in Chapters Nine through Twelve of this 
report have been summarized by type of school and by regional, met- 
ropolitanizational, social class, and racial contexts. Because of 
sampling and nonresponse problems noted in Chapter Thirteen, caution 
should be exercised in generalizing these results beyond the SCS 
sample itself. Nevertheless, in those cases where comparable data 
are available these results have been found to be quite representa- 
tive of all American elementary and secondary schools during the 
1965“66 school year. 

The operational definitions for the various types of schools 
as well as for their regional, metropolitanizational, social class, 
and racial contexts are discussed in Chapter Nine. The number in 
parentheses in the upper right hand corner of each table identifies 
the questionnaire item being tabulated. The specific wording and 
coding of each item is presented in Appendix B of this report. 
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TABLE CA- 9. MEAN SCHOOL IQt tCPS-554011 ) 

BY TYPE OF SCHOCL AND REGIONAL CONTEXT 
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TABLE CA- 13. MEAN PERCENTAGE OF 12TH GRADE GRADUATES GOING TO FOUR-YEAR COLLEGESt ICPS-554019A) 

BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND REGIONAL CONTEXT 
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Appendix D. Validity of the Principals' Estimates of the Social 
Class Context of Schools. 



In this report the sociocultural context of schools has been 
measured by the joint classification of three variables — the re- 
gion In which the school Is located. Its residence area, and the 
social class composition of the parents of Its pupils. The re- 
I glonal classification for the 7,771 school examined was quite clear- 

cut and Involved merely a collapsing of the nine standard geographi- 
cal divisions of the U. S. Bureau of the Census into five region 
codes. The coding of residence area was slightly more complex, in- 
volving first the Identification of the Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
[ tlstlcal Area (SMSA) code of the Bureau of the Census for each mem- 

[ her of the sample of pupils from each school, and then assigning 

the dominant pupil code to each particular school. As noted In 
Chapter Nine this process led to an unambiguous classification for 
over 90 percent of the schools. 

Each of these procedures was relatively straightforward and 
; suggests little reason to question the validity of these two mea- 

\ sures of the sociocultural context of the schools. However, the 

approach with respect to the social class context of the schools Is 
I far more Indirect and would seem to require further documentation 

i as to Its validity with respect to the purposes to which It was put 

In this report. 



[ To measure the social class context of the 7,771 schools the 

principal of each school was asked to estimate the percent of pupils 
In his school who "have a father (or guardian) who Is a white-collar 
worker (professional, managerial, clerical, or sales worker, etc.)"^ 
1 The Intent In asking such a general question was not to characterize 

I the exact percentage of such pupils in each school, but rather to 

obtain an estimate which when reduced to a limited number of rough 
categories (generally. two, but occasionally four) would provide 
sufficient discrimination among the schools In terms of their social 
class context to provide a valid test of the working hypothesis 
offered In Chapter Eight. Although such a procedure of "rough 
estimates" has been used before and has been validated by compar- 
ing the estimates of 102 urban school principals with census tract 
data,^ some readers of this report may question the ability of 
school principals to provide estimates which are sufficiently 
accurate to make the desired discriminations. Therefore, to explore 
further the validity of the school principals' estimates of the 
social class characteristics of their pupils an analysis was per- 
formed comparing the principals' estimates with those available for 
a sample of their pupils from direct ennumeratlons made during the 
October 1965 Current Population Survey (CPS) of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census.^ 
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Preliminary Results j 

In designing the necessary analysis it was thought useful to eval- 
uate not only the principals* ability to estimate the social class com- 
position of their schools, but also their racial compositions* Since 
the referent of the term "Negro" is probably more widely understood 

than is that for the term "white collar," and since in 1965 the racial ; 

composition of American schools was a frequent topic in both popular I 

and professional discourse, school principals are likely to be more | 

accurate estimators of racial composition than of social class com- 
position. This expectation was home out by our preliminary analysis. t 

When the principals* reports of the percent of pupils in their schools 
who "are Negro"^ were multiplied by the number of pupils in each school, 
summed, and then divided by the total number of pupils in these schools, 
it was observed that 12.0 percent of the pupils in this national sample 
of American public and private schools were reported by the school prin- 
cipals to be Negro. The percent of Negro pupils in these same schools I 

estimated from the CPS sample was also 12.0 percent. Thus, in the 
3 ggx> 0 gare, the racial estimates provided by the school principals and 
by the CPS enumeration are identical. 

I 

This is not the case with respect to the percent of pupils who 
QTCQ 0 stlmated to be from white-collar families. Here, in the aggregate, s 

the principals estimates yield a figure of 41.0 percent and that of the I 

CPS enumeration 35.2 percent. Thus it seems that the principals are 
'y/QTcy likely using a definition of "white collar which is more inclusive 
than that utilized by the Bureau of the Census. Does this fact neces- 
S 0 rily invalidate the principals* estimates? We think not for if the 

principals* estimates are uniformly high they can still serve as valid j 

discriminators among schools of differing social class composition. 1 

One way to explore this question further is to examine how the two j 

estimates — those of the principals and of the CPS — — actually dis- 
criminate in terms of other variables. To do this we have chosen the j 

variables of region and residence (metropolitanization) — the two 

other sociocultural contexts important in this report. j 



Detailed Results 

Racial Estimates . Table D-1 presents the percent of pupils who 
are Negro — according to both the principals and the CPS — by re- 
gion, by residence, and by region and residence simultaneously. Be- 
cause of sampling errors in the CPS data one would not expect the 
p 0 i>c 0 atages obtained from the two sources to agree completely , even 
if the principals were providing perfectly accurate estimates. It can 
be noted in Table D-1 that in fact they do not agree exactly. However, 
the rank ordering of the three residence areas is identical for the two 
sources. Thus according to estimates from the CPS data the central 
cities have the largest percentage of pupils who are Negro (24.3), 
followed by the non-metropolitan area (10.3), and then the rings (4.5). 
The comparable percentages computed from the principals* estimates are 
22.9, 8.3, and 4.8, respectively (Table D-1). 
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A similar consistency can be noted when residence areas are 
compared within each of the four regions. However, comparisons by 
region, and by region within the three residence areas, although 
showing a general consistency between the CPS and principals* esti- 
mates, reveal some Inconsistencies. No doubt some of this lack of 
consistency Is attributable to the fact that the percentage of Negro 
pujills In three of the four regions Is rather similar thus making 
reversals In ranking due to sampling errors highly probable. 

Social Class Estimates . The above results with respect to the 
p 0 ]^c 0 ixt of pupils estimated from CPS data and by the school princi- 
pals to be Negro can serve as a rough standard by which to evaluate 
comparable estimates with respect to the percent of pupils who are 
from white-collar families. Table D-2 presents these results. Al- 
though the principals* estimates are generally higher than those 
derived from the CPS data, the rankings of the regions and residence 
areas are quite consistent between the two approaches. For example, 
the rank order of the three residence areas, both In the aggregate 
and within each of the four regions. Is Identical for the two sources. 
Similarly, the ranking of the four regions agrees perfectly In the 
aggregate and within one of the three residence areas (non— metropol- 
itan) . In the other two residence areas the ranking by region de- 
viates only slightly between the two sources of estimates. Again 
Inconsistencies generally occur where the true difference between 
two regions Is likely to be very small. 



Summary and Implications 

In order to offer some validation for the principals* estimates 
of the social class context of the schools, a comparison has been 
made between their estimates and those obtained from a census enumer- 
ation In October 1965 of a sample of pupils from these same schools. 
Although the principals* estimates of the percent of pupils In their 
schools who come from white-collar families consistently exceeds simi- 
lar estimates obtained from enumerations by the Current Population 
Survey of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, the two types of estimates 
vary In a similar fashion according to region and residence area. This 
similarity Is particularly striking when It Is compared with a compar- 
able analysis of regional and residence variations In estimates of the 
percent of pupils who are Negro. On the basis of these results there 
would seem to be little doubt that the principals* estimates are sen- 
sitive to variations In social class context by region and by residence, 
and thus have sufficient validity to provide the types of discrimina- 
tions required for a test of the working hypothesis offered in Chapter 
Eight of this report. 



Notes and References 

1. See Appendix B for a general discussion of the rationale behind 
this measurement approach and for the School Questi onnaire containing 
this question. 
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2. See Robert E. Herriott and Nancy H. St. John, Social Class ^nd tl^ 

Urban School (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966), p. 19. 

3. See Chapter Nine for a more complete discussion of the relation- 
ship of this study to the October 1965 Current Population Survey. 

4. See Appendix B, School Questionnaire , Item 5i. 
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